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CHAPTER I. 

TBB AM0NTM0U8 LITTIB. 

It was an intensely dark night. 
What with the mist that hang around 
from below, and the nnnsual gloom 
above, Dr. Rare began to think he 
might have done well to bring a lantern 
with him. as a guide to his steps up 
Ilam Lane, when he should turn into 
it. He would not be able to spare time 
to pick his way there. A gentleman— 
so news had been brought to him — ^was 
lying in sudden extremity, and his ser- 
vices as a medical man were being 
waited for. 

Straight along on the road before 
him, at only half a mile's distance, lay 
the village of Dallory ; so called after 
the Dallory family, who had been of 
importance in the neighborhood in the 
years gone by. This little off-shoot of 
it was styled Dallory Ham. The latter 
name gave rise to disputes amidst 
antiquarians. Some of them main- 
tained that the word Ham was but a 
contraction of hamlet, and that the 
correct name of the place would be 
Dallory Hamlet ; others asserted that 
the appellation arose from the circum- 
stance that the public green, or com- 
nnon, was in the shape of a ham. As 
both sides brought logic and proof 
irresistible to bear on their respective 
<»pinions, contention never flagged. At 
DO remote period the Ham had been a 
wildf grassy waste, given over to stray 
donkeys, geese, and gipsies. They 
were done away with, now that houses 
encircled it; pretty villas of moderate 



dimensions, some cottages, and a few 
shops ; the high road ran, as it always 
had done, straight through the middle 
of it. Dallory Ham had grown to think 
itself of importance, especially since 
the time when two doctors had estab- 
lished themselves in it ; Dr. Raue and 
Mr. Alexander. Both of them lived 
in what might be called the neck of 
the Ham, which was nearest to Dallory 
proper. 

Standing with your face towards 
Dallory (in the direction the doctor 
was now running) his house was on the 
right-hand side. He had but now 
turned out of it. Dallory Hall, to 
which place Dr. Rane had been sum- 
moned, stood a little beyond the en- 
trance to the Ham, lying back on the 
right amidst its grounds, and com- 
pletely hidden by trees. It was in- 
habited by Mr. North. 

Oliver Rane had come forth in great 
haste and commotion. He could not 
understand the message — except the 
one broad fact that Edmund North, 
Mr. North's eldest son, was supposed 
to be dying. The servant who brought 
it, did not seem to understand it either. 
He spoke of an anonymous letter that 
had been received by Mr. North, of 
disturbance and commotion thereupon/ 
of a subsequent encounter (a sharp, 
brief quarrel) between Edmund North 
and Mr. Alexander, the surgeon ; and 
of a sort of fit in which Edmund North 
was now lying senseless. 

Dr. Rane was a gentlemanly man of 
middle height and slender frame, his 
age about thirty. The face in its small 
regular features might have been held 
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to possess a dash of effemiDacy, but 
for the resolate character of the firm 
moath and the pointed chin. His e\'es 
— rather too close together — whiskers 
and hair were of a reddish brown, the 
latter worn brushed aside from the 
forehead; his teeth were white and 
even. A Itogether a good-looking man, 
but one of rather too silent manners, 
too inscrutable a countenance to be 
very pleasing. 

" An anonymous letter I" Dr. Rane 
had repeated to himself with a kind of 
groan, as he flew from his house like 
one greatly startled, and pursued his 
course down the Ham. Glancing 
across at Mr. Alexander's house oppo- 
site, he felt a momentary temptation 
to go over and learn particulars — if 
haply the surgeon should be at home. 
The messenger had said that Mr. 
Alexander flung out of Dallory Hall 
in a passion, right in the midst of the 
quarrel : hence the summons for Dr. 
Rane. For Mr. Alexander, not Dr. 
Rane, was the Hall's medical attend- 
ant ; this was the first time the latter 
had been called upon to act as such. 

They had come to Dallory witliin a 
day of each other, these two doctors, 
in consequence of the sudden death of 
its old practitioner, each hoping to se- 
cure the practice for himself It was 
Mr. Alexander who chiefly gained it. 
Both were clever men ; and it might 
have been at least an even race between 
them, but for the fact that Mrs. North 
of Dallory Hall set her face resolutely 
against Dr. Rane. The reason was 
inexplicable ; since he had been led to 
believe that he should have the counte- 
nance of ^Ir. and Mrs. North. She did 
her best in a covert way to prevent his 
obtaining practice, pusliing his rival — 
whom she really despised and did not 
care a tittle for — into favor. Her ob- 
ject might not be to drive Oliver Rane 
from the spot, but it certainly seemed 
like it. So Mr. Alexander had ob- 
tained the lion's share of the practice 
in the best families; Dr. Rane but 
little : as to the poor, they were divided 
between them pretty equally. Both 
acted as general practitioners, and Mr. 
Alexander dispensed his own medi- 
cines. The rivals were outwardly 
cordial with each other; but Dr. Rane, 
no doubt, felt an iuwaid smart. 



The temptation — ^to dash over to 
Mr. Alexander's — passed with the 
thought : there was no time for it. 
Dr. Rane pursued his course until he 
came to Ham Lane, into which he 
turned, for it was a near way to the 
Hall. A narrow lane, branching otf to 
the right; green and lovely in early 
summer, with wild flowers nestling on 
its banks, dog-roses and honeysuckles 
clusterin;^ in its hed(j:es. Here was 
the need of the lantern.. But Dr. Rane 
sped on without regard to inadverteut 
sideward steps, that might land him in 
the ditch. Some excitement appeared 
to be upon him, far beyond any that 
might arise from the simple fact of be- 
ing called out to a gentleman in a fit ; 
yet he was by temperament entirely 
self-possessed ; one of the calmest- 
mannered men living. A stile in the 
hedge on the left, which he found as 
if by instinct, took him at once into 
the grounds of Dallory Hall ; whence 
there came wafting to him the scent 
of hj'aciuths, daitbdils, and other 
spring flowers, in delicious sweetness, 
spite of the density of the night air. 
Not that Dr. Race took advantage of 
the benefit ; nothing could seem de- 
licious to him just then. 

It was more open here, as compared 
with the lane, and not so intensely 
dark. Three minutes of the same 
heedless pace in and out amidst the 
winding walks, when he turned a point 
at right angles, and the old stone man- 
sion was before him. A long, grey, 
sensible-looking house, of only two 
story s high, imparting the notion of 
spacious rooms within. Lights shone 
from some of the windows and through 
the large fau-light over the entrance 
door. One of the gardeners crossed 
Dr. Rane's path. 

"Is that you, Williams? Do you 
know how 3'oung Mr. North is ?" 

" I've not been told, sir. There's 
something wrong with him, we hear." 

'* Is this blight ?" called back the 
doctor, alluding to the curiously dark 
mist. 

" Not it, sir. It's nothing but the 
vapor arising from the day's heat. It 
^t'e been hot, for the first day o' 
May." 

The door yielded to Dr. Rane's 
baud, and he weul into the hall: it 
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was of middling size, and paved with 
stone. On the left were the drawing- 
room ; on the right the dining-room, 
and also a room that was called Mr. 
North's parlor ; a handsome stair- 
case of stone wound up at the back. 
All the doors were closed ; and as Dr. 
Kane stood for a moment in hesitation, 
a young lady in grey silk came swiftly 
and silently down the stairs. Her 
figure was small and slight ; her face 
fair, pale, gentle, with the meekest 
look in her dove-like grey eyes. Her 
smooth, fine hair, of an exceedingly 
light brown, was worn in curls all 
round the head, after the manner of 
girls in a bj'gonc time. It made her 
look very young; but she was, in 
reality, thirty years of age ; a month 
or two younger than Dr. Rane. Miss 
North was very simple in taste and 
habits, and adhered to many customs 
of her girlhood. Moreover, since a 
fever of seven years ago, the hair had 
never grown very long or thick. She 
saw Dr. Kane, and came swiftly to 
him. Their hands met in silence. 

" What is this trouble, Bessy ?'' 

"Oh, I am so glad you are here I" 
she exclaimed, in the soft, subdued 
tone characteristic of dangerous sick- 
ness in a house. ''He is lymg as 
though he were dead. Papa is with 
him. Will you come ?" 

" One moment," he whispered. " Tell 
me, in a word, what it all is? The 
cause I mean, not the illness." 

"It was caused by an anonymous 
letter to papa, Oliver. Edmund " 

" But how could any anonymous let- 
ter to your papa have caused illness to 
Edmund?" he interrupted. And the 
tone of his voice was so sharp, and the 
dropping of her hand, clasped until 
then, so sudden, that Miss North, in 
her self-deprecation, thought he was 
angry with her, and glanced upwards 
through her tears. 

" I beg your pardon, Bessy. My 
dear, I feel so grieved and confounded 
at this, that I am scarcely myself. It 
is to me utterly incomprehensible. 
What were the contents of the letter ?" 
he continued, as they hastened upstairs 
to the sick chamber. And Bessy 
North told him as much as she knew. 

The facts of the case were these. 
By the six o'clock post that same eve- 



ning, Mr. North received an anonymous 
letter, reflecting on his son Edmund. 
— His first wife, dead now just eight- 
and-twenty years, had left him three 
children, Edmund, Richard, and Bessy. 
— When the letter arrived the family 
had sat down to dinner, and Mr. North 
did not open it until afterwards. He 
showcd-4t to his sou, Edmund, as soon 
as they were left alone. The charges 
it contained were true, and Edmund 
North jumped to the conclusion that 
only one man in the whole world could 
have written it, and that was Alexan- 
der, the surgeon. He went into a 
frightful passion ; he was given to do 
so on occasion ; and he had besides 
taken rather more wine at dinner than 
was good for him — which also he was 
somewhat addicted to. As ill fate had 
it, Mr. Alexander called just at the 
moment, and Mr. North, a timid man 
in nervous health, grew frightened at 
the commencing torrent of angry 
words, and left them together in the 
dining-room. There was a short, 
sharp storm. Mr. Alexander came out 
almost immediately, saying, '* You are 
mad ; you are mad. I will talk to 
you when you are calmer." " I would 
rather be mad than bad," shouted Ed- 
mund North, coming after him. But 
the surgeon had already let himself 
out at the hall-door; and Edmund 
North went back to tlie» dining-room, 
aud shut himself in. Two of the ser- 
vants, attracted by the sounds of dis- 
pute, had been lingering in the hall, 
and they saw and heard this. In a 
few minutes, Mr. North went in, and 
found his son lying on the ground, 
senseless. He was carried to his 
chamber, and medical men were sent 
for: Dr. Rane (as being the nearest), 
and two physicians from the more dis- 
tant market-town, Whitborough. 

Edmund North was not dead. Dr. 
Rane, bending over him, saw that. He 
had not been well of. late, and was 
under the care of Mr. Alexander. Only 
a week ago (as was to transpire later) 
he had gone to consult a physician in 
Whitborough, one of those now sum- 
moned to him. This gentleman sus- 
pected he had heart-disease, and warned 
him against excitement. But the 
family knew nothing as yet of this ; 
neither did Oliver Rane. Another 
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circnmstADce Edmnnd North bad not 
dit^closed. When sojourning in Lon- 
don the previous winter, he had been 
attacked by a sort of fit. It had 
looked like apoplexy, more than heart ; 
and the doctors gave him sundry in- 
junctions to be careful. This also. Dr. 
Kane thought, knowing nothing of the 
former, looked like apoplexy. lie was 
a very handsome man, but a great deal 
too stout. 

"Is he dead, Oliver?" asked the 
grieving father; who when alone with 
the doctor, and unshackled by the 
presence of his wife, often called him 
by his Christian name. 

" No ; he is not dead." 

And indeed a spasm just at that 
same moment passed over the pros- 
trate face. All the means that Oliver 
Bane could do, or think of, he tried 
with bis best heart and efforts — hoping 
to recall the fast>fleeting life. 

But when the two doctors arrived 
from Whitborough, Oliver found he 
was not wanted. They were profes- 
sionals of long-standing, men of note 
in their local arena ; and showed them- 
selves blandly cool, condescendingly 
patronising, to the young practitioner. 
Dr. Kane had rather a strong objection 
to be patronized: he withdrew, and 
went to Mr. North's parlor. It was a 
square, dingy room ; the shaded lamp 
on the table not suOicing to light it up. 
Bed moreen curtains were drawn before 
the large French window, that opened 
to the side flower garden. 

^Ir. North was standing before the 
fire. He was a little shrivelled man 
with stooping shoulders, his scanty 
hair smoothed across a low, broad 
forehead, his lips thin and querulous ; 
his eyes, worn and weary now, had 
once been mild and loving as his 
daughter Bessy's. Time, and care, 
and (as some people said) his second 
wife, had changed him. Oliver Kane 
thought he had never seen him look so 
shrunken, nervous, and timid as to- 
night. 

" What a grievous pity it was that 
you should have mentioned the letter 
to him, Mr. North !" began the doctor, 
speaking at once what lay uppermost 
in his thoughts. 

•* Mentioned it to him ! — why, it 
concerned him," was the surprised an- 



swer. " But T never cast a thought to 
its having this kind of effect upon him." 

" What was the letter, sir ?" was the 
doctor's next question, pat with con* 
siderable gloom. 

" You can read it, Oliver." 

Opening the document, he banded it 
to Dr. Rane. It looked like any ordi- 
nary letter. The doctor took it to the 
lamp. 

" Mb. North — Pardon a friend who 
ventures to give you a caution. Your 
eldest son is in some kind of embar- 
rassment, and is drawing bills in con- 
junction with Alexander, the surgeon. 
Perhaps a word from you would arrest 
this : it is too frequently the first step 
of a man's downward career — and the 
writer would not like to see Edmnnd 
North enter on such." 

Thus, abruptly and signatureless, 
ended the fatal letter. Dr. Rane 
slowly folded it, and left it on the table. 

"Who could have written it?" he 
murmured. 

" Ah, there it is I Edmnnd said no 
one could have done it but Alexander." 

Standing over the fire, to which he 
had turned, Dr. Rane warmed bis 
hands. The intensely hot day had 
given place to a cold night. His red- 
brown eyes took a dreamy gaze, as he 
revolved facts and suppositions. In 
his private opinion, judging only from 
the contents of the letter, Mr. Alcx.an- 
der was about the last man who conld 
have been likely to write it. 

" It is not like Alexander's writing," 
observed Mr. North. 

" Not in the least." 

" But of course this is a thoroughly 
disc:nised hand." 

" Most anonymous letters are so, I 
expect. Is it true that he and your 
son have been drawinor bills togrether ?" 

** I gather that they have drawn 
one ; perhaps two. Edmund's passion 
was so fierce that I could not question 
him. What I don't like is, Alexan- 
der's going off in the manner he did» 
without seeing me : it makes me think 
that perhaps he did write the letter. 
An innocent man would have re- 
mained to defend himself. It might 
have been written from a good motive, 
after all, Oliver ! My poor son ! — if 
he had but taken it peaceably !" i 

Mr North wrung his hands. His 
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tones were feeble, meekly complaining; 
bis manner and bearing were alto- 
gether those of a man who has been 
perpetually pat down and no longer 
cares to struggle against the oares and 
crosses of tlie world, or the will of 
those about him. 

" I must be going," said Oliver Rane, 
arousing himself from a reverie. ** I 
have to see a poor man at Dallory." 

** Is it Ketler V 

"Yes, sir. Good night. I trust 
you will have cause to be in better 
spirits in the morning." 

•* Good night, Oliver." 

But the doctor could not get off at 
once. He was waylaid by a servant, 
who said Madam wished to see him. 
Crossing the hall, the man threw open 
the doors of the drawing-room, a 
magnificent apartment. Gilding, and 
gleaming mirrors ; light blue satin cur- 
tains and furniture; a carpet softer 
and thicker than moss ; all kinds of 
bright and resplendent things were 
there. 

''Dr. Rane, madam." 

Mrs. North sat on a couch by the 
fire. In the house she was called 
Madam. A severely handsome woman, 
with a cold, pale, imperious face, the 
glittering jewels in her black hair look- 
ing as bard as she did. A cruel face, 
as some might have deemed it. When 
Mr. North married her, she was the 
widow of Major Bohuu, and had one 
son. Underneath the chandelier, read- 
ing ^y its light, sat her daughter, a 
young lady whose face bore a strong 
resemblance to hers. This daughter 
and a son had been bom since her 
second marriage. 

**You wished to see me, Mrs. 
North?" 

Dr. Rane so spoke because they took 
no manner of notice of him. Mrs 
North turned then, with her dark, in- 
scrutable eyes : eyes that Oliver Rane 
hated, as he hate<l the cruelty glitter- 
ing in their depths. He believed her 
to be a woman unscrupulously selflsh. 
8be did not rise ; merely motioned him 
to a seat o[»posite with a haughty wave 
of ber white arm : and the bracelets 
shone on It, and her ruby velvet dress 
was of amazing richness. He sat 
down with entire self-possession, every 
wlat as independent as herself 



''You have seen this Infamous 
letter, I presume, Dr. Raue 7" 

" I have." 

" Who sent it ?" 

•* I cannot tell you, Mrs. North." 

" Have you no idea at all f " 

"Certainly not. How should I 
have ?" 

" Gould you detect no resemblance 
in the writing to any one's you know ?" 

He shook his head. 

" Not to — ^for instance-— Alexan- 
der's?" she resumed; making the 
pauses as put, and looking at him 
steadfastly. But Dr. Rane saw with a 
sure instinct that Alexander's was not 
the name she had meant to speak. 

" I feel sure that Mr. Alexander no 
more wrote the letter than — than you 
did, Mrs. North. « 

'* Does it bear any resemblance to 
Richard North's?" she continued, 
after a faint pausa 

" To Richard North's 1" echoed the 
doctor ; the words taking him by sur- 
prise. " No." 

''Are you familiar with Richard 
North's handwriting ?" 

Oliver Rane paused to think, and 
then replied with a passing laugh. 
** I really believe I do not know his 
handwriting, Mrs. North." 

" Then why did you speak so confi- 
dently ?" 

" I spoke in the impulse of the mo- 
ment. Richard North, of all men, is 
the least likely to do such a thing as 
this." 

The young lady, Matilda North, 
turned round from her book. Ah 
opera-cloak of scarlet gauze was on 
her shoulders, as if she were cold ; 
she pulled it closer with an impatient 
hand. 

'* Mamma, why do yon harp upon 
Richard? He couldn't do it; papa 
told you so. If Dick saw cause to 
find fault with anyboily, or tell tales, 
he would do it openly." 

One angry gleam from Madam's 
eyes as her daughter settled to her 
book again; and then she proceeded 
to close the interview. 

" As 3'ou profess yourself unable to 
give me information or detect any 
clue, I will not detain you longer, Dr. 
Rane." 

He stood for a second ; expectingi 
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perhaps, she might offer her hand. 
She did nothing of the sort, only 
bowed coldly. Matilda North took no 
notice of him whatever : she was con- 
tent to follow her mother's teachings 
when they did not clash with her own 
inclinations. Dr. Rane had \;eased to 
marvel why he was held in disfavor by 
Mrs. North, for to try to guess at it 
seemed a hopeless task. Neither could 
he imagine why she opposed his mar- 
riage with Bessy, for to Bessy and her 
interests she was utterly inditlercnt. 

As he left the drawing-room, Bessy 
North joined him, and they went to- 
gether to the hall-door. No servant 
had been rung for — it was one of Mrs. 
North's ways of showing contempt — 
and they stood together outside, speak- 
ing softly. Again the tears shone in 
Bessy's eyes : her heart was a very 
tender one, and she had loved her 
brother dearly. 

" Oliver, is there any hope ?" 

" Do not distress yourself, Bessy 
I cannot tell you, one way or the 
other." 

"How am I to help distressing 
myself," she rejoined ; her baud rest- 
ing quietly in both of his. " It is all 
very well for you to be calm ; a medi- 
cal man meets these sad things every 
day. You cannot be expected to 
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^ Can I not ?" he answered ; and 
there was a touch of passionate 
emotion in the usually calm tone. " If 
any effort or sacrifice of mine would 
bring back his health and life, I'd 
make it freely. Good night, Bessy." 

As he stooped to kiss her, some 
quick firm footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching, and Bessy went indoors. 
He who came up was a rather tall and 
very active man, with a plain, but 
nevertheless, an attractive face. Plain 
in its irregular features; attractive 
from its open candor and strong good 
sense, from the earnest, truthful look 
in the deep-set hazel eyes. People 
were given to say that Eichard North 
was the best man of business for miles 
round. It was so : and he was cer- 
tainlj' in mind, manners, and person, a 
gentleman. 

" Is it you, Rane ? What is all this 
trouble ? I have been away for a few 
hours unfortunately. Mark Dawson 



met me just now with the news that 
my brother was dying." 

The voice would have been pleasing 
to a degree if only from its tone of 
ready decision: but it was also mu- 
sical as voices seldom are, clear and 
full of sincerity. From the voice 
alone. Richard North might have been 
trusted to his life's end. Dr. Rane 
gave a short summary of the illness 
and the state he was lying in. 

" Dawson spoke of a letter that had 
excited him," said Richard. 

" True ; a letter to Mr. North." 

"A dastardly, anonymous letter ; just 
so." 

"An anonymous letter," repeated 
the doctor. " But the effect on your 
brother seems altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the cause." 

"Where is the letter? I cannot 
look upon Edmund until I have seen 
the letter." 

Dr. Rane told him where the letter 
was, and went out Richard North 
passed on to the parlor. Mr. North, 
sitting by the fire, had is face bent 
down in his two hands. 

" Father, what is all this ?" 

*' Oh, Dick, I am glad you are 
come T' and in the tone there sounded 
an intense relief, as if he who came 
brought back strength and hope. ** I 
can't make top or tail of this ; and I 
think he is dj'ing." 

" Who is with him ?— Arthur ?" 

" No ; Arthur has been out all day. 
The doctors are with him stilL" 

" Let me see the letter." 

Mr. North gave it to him, reciting at 
the same time the chief incidents of 
the calamity in a rambling sort of 
manner. Richard North read tlie let- 
ter twice : once hastilj^ to gather in the 
sense ; then attentively, giving to every 
word full consideration. His father 
watched him. 

"It was not so much the letter it- 
self that excited him, Richard, as the 
notion that Alexander wrote it." 

"Alexander did not write this," de- 
cisively spoke Richard. 

" You think not ?" « 

" Why of course he did not. It tells 
against himself as much as against 
Edmund." 

" Edmund said no one knew of the 
matter but Alexander, and therefore 
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no one else could have written it. Be- 
sides, Dick, where is Alexander ? Why 
is he staying away ?" 

'^ We shall hear soon, I dare say. I 
have faith in Alexander. Keep this 
letter jealously, father. It may have 
been right to give you the information 
it contains : I say nothing at present 
about that; but an anonymous writer 
is generally a scoundrel, deserving no 
quarter." 

" And none shall he get from me," 
spoke Mr. North, emphatically. ''It 
was posted at Whitborough, you see, 
Dick." 

" I see," shortly answered Richard. 
He threw his coat back as if he were 
too hot ; and moved to the door on his 
way to see his brother. 

Meanwhile Oliver Kane went down 
the avenue to the front entrance gates, 
and took the road to Dallory. He had 
to see a patient there; a poor man 
who was lying in danger. He threw 
Lis coat back, in spite of the chill fog, 
and wiped his brow, and seemed alto- 
gether in a fume, as if the weather or 
his reflections were too hot for him. 

'* What a fool I what a fool I" nxur- 
mured he, half aloud ; apostrophising, 
doubtless, the writer of the anonymous 
letter. Or, it might be, the unfortunate 
young man who had allowed it to ex- 
cite within him so fatal an amount of 
passion. 

The road was smooth and broad ; a 
fine highway, well kept. For a short 
distance there were no houses ; but 
they soon began. Dallory was a bust- 
ling village, poor and rich living in it. 
The North W^orks, as they were famil- 
iarly called, from the fact of Mr. 
North's being their chief proprietor, 
lay a little further on, and Dallory 
church beyond still. It was a strag- 
gling parish, make the best of it. 

Amidst the first good houses that 
Dr. Rane came to was one superior to 
the rest. A large, square, handsome 
dwelling, with a pillared portico nearly 
abutting on the village pathway, and a 
fine garden behind. 

"I wonder how mother Qass is to- 
night ?" thought the doctor, arresting 
his steps. " I may as well ask." 

His knock at the door was answered 
by the lady herself, whom he had styled 
so unceremoniously ''Mother Gass." 



A stout, comfortable-looking dame, 
richly dressed, with a face as red as it 
was good-natured, and a curiousl^'-fine 
lace cap, standing on end with yellow 
ribbon. Mrs. Gass had neither birth 
nor breeding: she had made an ad- 
vantageous match, as you will hear 
further on ; she possessed many good 
qualities, and was popularly supposed 
to be rich enough to buy up the whole 
of Dallory Ham. Her late husband 
had been the uncle of Oliver Rane ; 
but neither she nor Oliver presumed 
upon the relationship ; in fact they 
had never met until two years ago. 

" I knew your knock. Dr. Rane, and 
came to the door myself Step into 
the parlor, I want to speak to you." 

The doctor did not want to go in by 
any means, and felt caught. H« said 
he had no time to stay ; had merely 
called in passing to ask how she was. 

" Well, I'm better this evening ; the 
swimming in the head's less. You just 
come in now. I say yes. I won't 
keep you two minutes. Shut the door, 
girl, after Dr. Rane." 

This was to a smart housemaid, who 
had followed her mistress down the 
wide and handsome passage. Dr. Rane 
perforce stepped in ; very unwillingly. 
He felt instinctively convinced the wo- 
man had heard of the calamity at the 
Hall and wished to question him. To 
avoid this he would havd gone a mile 
any other way. 

** I want to get at the truth about 
Edmund North, doctor. One of the 
maids from the Hall called in just now 
and said he had been frightened into a 
fit through some letter ; and that you 
were fetched in to him. " 

" Well, that is the truth," said the 
doctor, accepting the situation. 

" My patience 1" ejaculated Mrs. 
Gass. "What was writ in the letter ? 
She said it was one of them 'nony mous 
things." 

" So it was." 

" Was it writ to himself?" 

"No. To Mr. North." 

"Well, now," — dropping her voice — 
" was it about that young woman he 
got acquainted with ? You know." 

"No, no; nothing of that kind." 
And Dr. Rane, as the shortest way of 
ending the matter, gave her the details. 

" There was not much in the letter," 
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he said, in a caDfidential tone. "No 
barm would have come of it bat for 
Edmund North's frightful access of 
passion. If he dies, mind " — ^the doc- 
tor added this in a dreamy tone, gaz- 
ing out afar as if lopking into the 
future — " if he dies, it will not be the 
letter that has killed him, but his own 
want of self-control." 

" Dont you talk of dying, doctor. 
It's to be hoped it won't come to that" 

" It is, indeed." 

'' And Mr. Richard was not at home, 
the girl said." 

"Neither he nor Captain Bohnn. 
Richard has Just got in now." 

Mrs. Oasa would fain have kept him 
longer; he told her the sick man, 
Ketler, was waiting for him. This 
man was one of the North workmen, 
who had been terribly injured in the 
arm ; Dr. Rane hoped to save both the 
arm and the life. 

" That receipt for the rhubarb jam 
Mrs. Cumberland promised. Is it 
ever coming ?" asked Mrs. Gass as Dr. 
Rane was quitting the room. 

Turning back, he put his hat on the 
table and took out his pocket-book. 
Mrs. Cumberland had sent it at 
last. He selected the paper from 
amongst several others, and handed it 
to her. 

"I forgot to leave it when I was 
here this morning, Mrs. Gass. My 
mother gave it me yesterday." 

Between them they dropped the 
receipt. Both stooped for it, and their 
heads came together. There was a 
slight laugh; in the midst of which 
the pocket-book fell on the carpet. 
Some papers fluttered out of it, which 
the doctor picked up and replaced. 

'* Have you got 'em all, doctor f 
How is the young lady's cold ?" 

"What young lady's?" he ques- 
tioned. 

"Miss Adair's." 

" I did not know she had one." 

"Ah, them lovely girls with their 
bright faces never show their ailments ; 
and she is lovely, if ever there was 
one lovely in this terrestrial world. 
Good night to you, doctor; you're in 
a mortal hurry." 

He strode to the street-door and 
shut it after him with a bang. Mrs. 
Gass looked out of her parlor and saw 



the same smart maid hastening along 
the passage ; a little too late. 

"Drat it, wench! is that the way 
yon let gentlefolks show theirselves 
oat — scuttering to the door whoi 
they've got clean away ftom it. D'ye 
call that manners ?" 
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Ths day promised to be as warm as 
the preceding one. The night and 
morning mists were gone ; the san 
shone hot and bright. Summer seemed 
to have come in before its time. 

Two white gothic villas stood side 
by side Just within the neck of Dal- 
lory Ham, a few yards of garden and 
some clustering shrubs lying between 
them. They were built alike. The 
side windows, facing each other over 
this strip of ground, were large pro> 
jecting bay-windows, and belonged to 
the dining-rooms. These houses were 
originally erected for two maiden sis- 
ters ; hence their relationship (if such 
a term may be applied to dwellings) 
one with the other. A large and beau- 
tiful garden lay at the back, surround- 
ing the two villas, only a slender wire 
fence, that a child might have stepped 
over, dividing it. In the first of these 
houses (entering the Ham from the 
direction of Dallory) lived Mrs, Cam- 
berland, the mother of Oliver Rane. 
She had been married twice, hence the 
difference in name. The second house 
was occupied by Dr. Rane. They lay 
back with a strip of grass before thenif 
the entrance doors being level with the 
ground ; no steps. 

Let us go into the doctor's : turn- 
ing the handle of the door without 
ceremony, as Dr Rane's more familiar 
patients da The hall is very small, 
narrowing off at the upper end to a 
passage, and lighted with stained 
glass. On the left of the entrance 
door is the consulting-room, not much 
bigger than a closet ; beyond it is the 
dining-room, a good spacious apart> 
ment, with its bay-window, already 
spoken of, looking to the other houFe. 
Opposite the dining-room acrosa the 
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passage, narrow here, is the white- 
flagged kitchen; and the drawing- 
room lies in front, on the right of the 
entranca Not being ftimished, it is 
mostly kept shat up. A back-door 
opens to the garden. 

Oliver Rane sat in his consulting- 
room ; the " Whitborough Journal," 
damp from the press, in his hand. It 
was just twelve o'clock, and he had 
to go out, but the newspaper was 
attracting him. Bj seven o'clock that 
morning he had been at the Hall, and 
learnt that there was no material 
change in the patient, lying there : he 
had ^en gone on, early though it was, 
to see the man, Ketler. The journal 
gave the details of Mr. North's seizure 
with tolerable accuracy, and concluded 
its account in these words : ** We have 
reason to know that a clue has been 
obtained to the anonymous writer." 

'' A clue to the writer 1" repeated 
Dr. Rane, his eyes seeming to be glued 
to the words. ** I wonder if it's true f 
No, no; it is not likely," came the 
quiet, contemptuous decision. " How 
should any clue " 

He stopped suddenly ; rose from the 
chair, and stood erect and motionless, 
as if some thought had struck him. 
A fine man; almost as good-looking 
at a casual glance as another who was 
stepping in upon him. The front door 
had opened, and this one was slightly 
tapped at. Dr. Rane paused be- 
fore he answered it, and a fierce 
look of inquiry, as if he did not care 
to be interrupted, shot out from his 
eyes. 

•* Come in." 

A tall, slender, and very handsome 
man, younger than Dr. Rane, opened 
the door by slow degrees There was 
a peculiar cast of proud reGnement on 
his fair features, and a dreamy look in 
his dark blue eyes. An attractive face 
at all times and seasons, whose owner it 
was impossible to mistake for any but 
an upright, well-bred gentleman. It 
was Arthur Bohun ; Captain Bohun, as 
he was generally called. He was the 
only son of Mrs. North by her former 
marriage with Major Bohun, and of 
coarse the step-son of Mr. North. 

** Any admittance, doctor ?" 

"Always admittance to you," an- 
swered the doctor, who could be afiOeible 
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or not, as it suited his mood. " Why 
don't you come in ?" 

He came in with his pleasant smile ; 
a smile that hid the natural pride of 
the face. Oliver Rane put down the 
newspaper. 

"Well? Is there any change in 
Edmund North ?" 

"The very slightest in the world, 
the doctors think ; and for the better," 
replied Captain Bohun. "Dick told 
me. I have not been in myself since 
early morning. I cannot bear to look 
on extreme suffering." 

A ghost of a smile flitted across 
Dr. Rane's features at the avowal. 
He could understand a woman's dis- 
liking to look on suffering, but not a 
man's. And the one before him had 
been a soldier 1 

Captain Bohun sat down on an un« 
comfortable wooden stool as he spoke, 
gently pushing back the front of his 
light summer coat. He imparted the 
idea of never being put out over any 
earthly thing. The movement dis- 
played his cool white waistcoat, across 
which fell a dainty gold chain with its 
hanging seal, transparent sapphire, 
of rare and costly beauty. 

"Ton have begun summer early 1" 
remarked the doctor, glancing at Cap- 
tain Bohun 's attire. 

The clothes were of a delicate shade 
of grey ; looking remarkably cool and 
nice in conjunction with the white 
waistcoat. Captain Bohun was always 
dressed well: it seemed a part and 
parcel of himself. To wear the rude 
and rough attire that some men affect 
now-a-days, would have been against 
his instincts. 

" Don't sit on that stool of penitence: 
take the patients' chair," said the 
doctor, pointing to an elbow chair 
opposite the window. 

" But I am not a patient." 

" No. Or you'd be at the opposition 
shop over the way." 

Arthur Bohun laughed. " It was 
of the opposition shop I came to speak 
to you — if I came for anything. 
Where's Alexander? Is he keeping 
out of the way ; or is he really gone 
to London as people say 7" 

" I know nothing of him," returned 
Dr. Rane.^ "Look here — I was read- 
ing the account they give in the news- 
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paper. Is this lost hint true ?" — ^hold- 
ing oat the joanial — " that a clue has 
been obtained of the writer of the 
letter?" 

Arthur BohuB nn his eyes oyer the 
sentence to which the doctor's finger 
pointed. 

" No, this has no foundation," he 
promptly answered. "At least so far 
as the Hall is concerned. As jet we 
have not found any clue whatever." 

" I thought so. These newsmongers 
put forth lies by the bushel. Just as 
we might, if we had to cater for an 
nnsatiably curious public. But 1 fear 
I must be going out." 

Arthua Bohun brought down the 
fore-legs of the stool, which he had 
kept on the tilt, rose, and said a word of 
apology for having kept him from his 
patients. His was essentially a cour- 
teous nature, sensitively regardful of 
other people's feelings; as men of 
great innate refinement are sure to be. 

They went into the dining-room. 
Dr. Bane having left his hat there, 
and passed out together by the large 
bay-window. The doctor crossed at 
once to a door in the wall that bound 
the premises at the back, and made 
his exit to the lane beyond, leaving 
Arthur Bohun in the garden. 

A garden that on a summer's day 
seemed as a very paradise. With its 
clustering shrubs, its overhanging 
trees, its leafy glades, its shrubberies, 
its miniature rocks, its sweet repose, 
its sweeter fiowers. Seated in a re- 
mote part of it was one of the loveliest 
girls that eye had ever looked upon. 
She wore a morning dress of light- 
colored muslin, with an edging of 
lace on her neck and wrists. Slight, 
gentle, charming, with a very peculiar 
look of grace and refinement, a 
stranger would have been almost 
startled at her beauty. It was a de- 
lightful face ; the features clearly cut ; 
the complexion soft, pure, and delicate, 
paling and flushing with every emo- 
tion. In the dark brown eyes there 
was a singularly sweet expression ; the 
dark brown hair took a lustrously 
bright tinge in the sunlight. 

A natural harbor of trees and 
branches had been formed overhead 
where she sat on the garden bench, 
behind a rustic table. Before her, at 



a short distance, a falling cascade 
trickled down the artificial rocks, and 
thence wound away, a tiny stream, 
amidst ferns, violets, primroses, and 
other wild plants. A plot of green 
grass, smooth and soft as the moss of 
the rocks, lay immediately at hand, 
and glimpses of statelier flowers were 
caught through the trees. Their rich 
perfume came wafting in a sudden 
breeze to the girl's senses, and she 
looked up gratefully from the work she 
was busy over ; some small matter of 
silken embroidery. 

And now you could see the exceed- 
ing refinement and delicacy of the face, 
the pleasant expression of the sof^, 
bright eyes. A bird lodged iiself on 
a branch close by, and l^gan a song. 
Her lips parted with a smile of greet- 
ing. By way of rewarding it, oflf he 
flew, dipped his beak into the running 
stream, and soared away out of her 
sight. As is the case sometimes in 
life. 

On the table lay a handful of violets, 
picked short off at the blossoms. Al- 
most unconsciously, as it seemed, her 
thoughts far away, she began toying 
with them, and fell insensibly into the 
French school-girls' play, telling off the 
flowers. "Est-ce qu'il m'aime?" was 
the first momentous question ; and then 
began the pastime, a blossom being 
told off with every answer. " OuL 
Non. Tin peu. Beaucoup. Pas da 
tout. Passionn^ment." And so the 
round went on and en again, until the 
last violet was reached. It came, as 
chance had it, with the last word, and 
she, in an access of rapture, her soft 
cheeks glowing, her sweet lips parting, 
caught up the flower and put it into 
her bosom. 

" II m'aime passionn^ment !" 

Ah, foolish girl I The oracle seemed 
as true as if it had come direct from 
heaven. But can we not remember 
the ecstacy such necromancy once 
brought to las I 

With her blushes deepening as she 
woke, starting, into reality; with & 
smile at her own folly ; with a shrink* 
ing sense of maiden shame for in* 
dulging in the pastime, she pushed the 
violets into a heap, threaded a needle- 
ful of green floss silk, and went oq 
with her work soberly. A few minutes^ 
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and then either eye or ear was at- 
tracted by something ever so far off, 
and she sat quite still. Quite still 
outwardly ; but oh I the sudden emo- 
tion that arose like a lightning flash 
within I— for she knew the footsteps. 
Every vein was tingling ; every pulse 
was throbbing ; the pink on her cheeks 
deepened to a very sea of crimson ; 
the life-blood of her heart rushed 
wildly on, and she laid her hand upon 
her bosom to still it. 

He was passing straight on from 
Dr. Kane's to the other boase, when 
he caught a glimpse of her dress 
through the trees, and turned aside. 
Nothing could have been quieter or 
more andemon strati ve than the meet- 
ing ; and yet a shrewd observer, skilled 
in secrets, had not failed to read the 
history — that both alike loved. Capt. 
Bohun went up, calm as befitted a 
well-bred man; shaking hands after 
the fashion of society, and apparently 
with as little interest : but on his face 
the flush also shone in all its tell-tale 
brightness ; the hand that touched hers 
thrilled almost to pain. She had risen 
to receive him : she was just as calm 
outwardly as he, but her senses were 
in one maze of wild confusion. 

She began to go on with her work 
again in a sort of hurried, trembling 
fashion when he sat down. The day, 
for her, had turned to Eden ; the 
flowers were brighter, the song of the 
birds was sweeter, the trees were of a 
golden green, like unto emeralds ; all 
things seemed to discourse a sweet 
music. 

True love — idealistic, passionate, 
pure love — is not fluent of speech, 
whatever the world may say, or poets 
teach. Dr. Rane and Miss North 
thought they loved each other : and so 
they did, after a sensible, sober, plain 
manner: they could have conversed 
with mutual fluency for ever and a 
day ; but their love was not this love. 
It is the custom of modern writers to 
Ignore it : the prevailing fashion is to 
be matter-of-fact ; realistic ; people 
don't talk of love now, and of course 
don't feel it : the capability of it has 
died out; modes have changed. Ah 
me ! what a fiilse age it is I as if we 
could put oflT human nature as we do a 
garment I 



Captain Bohnn was the first to break 
the silence. She had been content to 
live in it by his side for ever : it was 
more eloquent, too, than his words were. 

" What a fine day it is, Ellen ! " 

"I think summer has come: we 
shall scarcely have it warmer than this 
in July. And oh, how lovely every 
thing is t " 

"It was hot yesterday. I had a 
ride of ten miles between green hedges 
on which the May is beginning to 
blossom. Envious darkness had shut 
the world out before I got home." 

" And I sat out here all the after- 
noon,'- she answered — and perhaps she 
unconsciously spoke more in pursu- 
ance of the thought that she had sat 
out, waiting and hoping for him, than 
to give the information. " Where did 
you go, Arthur ?" 

" To Bretchley. Some of my old 
brother-officers are quartered there: 
and I spent the day with them. — 
What's that for ?" 

He alluded to the piece of work. 
She smiled as she held it out in her 
right hand, on the third finger of which 
was a plain gold ring. A small piece 
of white canvas, with a pink rose and 
part of a green leaf already worked 
upon it in bright floss silk. 

"Guess." 

"Nay, how can I? For a doll's 
cushion ? " 

"Oh, Arthur!" came the laughing 
exclamation. " If I tell you, you 
must keep counsel, mind that, for it is 
a secret, and I am working at it under , 
difliculties, out of Mrs. Cumberland's' 
sight. Don't you think I have done a 
great deal ? I only began it j'esterday. " 

"Well, what'a it for?" he asked, 
putting his hand underneath it, as an 
excuse perhaps for touching the flngers 
it was in. "A fire-screen for pretty 
faces ?" 

The young lady shook her head. 
" It is for a kettle-holdfer." 

"A kettle-holder I What a prosy 
ending I" 

" It is for Mrs. Cumberland's invalid 
kettle that she keeps in her bed-room. 
The handle got hot a day or two ago, 
and she burnt her hand. I shall put 
it on some morning to surprise her." 

There ensued a pause of silence. 
Half their intercourse was made up of 
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pauses : the eloquent language of true 
love. Captain Bohun, thinking how 
kindly natured was the girl by bis side 
played abstractedly with the heap of 
sweet blossoms lying on the table. 

** What have you been doing with 
all these violets, Ellen ?" 

*' Nothing," she replied ; and down 
fell the scissors. But that she stooped 
at once, Captain Bohun might have 
seen the sudden flush on the delicate 
face, and wondered at it : a flush of re- 
membrance. // m'aime passionnemenL 
Well, so he did. 

" Please don't entangle my silk, Cap- 
tain Bohun.'' 

He laughed as he put down the 
skein, one of a bright gold color. 
" Shall I help you to wind it, Ellen ?" 

''Thank you, but we don't wind 
floss silk. It would deaden its beauty. 
Arthur ! do you know that the swal- 
lows have come ?" 

''The swallows have! Then this 
summer weather will stay with us, for 
those birds have a sure instinct. It is 
early for them to be here." 

" I saw one this morning. It may 
be only an avant courier, come to re- 
port on the weather to the rest." 

She laughed slightly at her own 
words, and there ensued another pause. 
Captain Bohun broke it. 

" What a shocking thing this is 
about Edmund North 1" 

^'What is a shocking thing?" she 
asked with indifference, going on with 
her work as she spoke. Arthur Bohun, 
who was busy again with the pale blue 
violets, scarcely more blue than his own 
eyes, Ufled his face and looked at her. 

"I mean altogether. The illness; 
the letter; the grief at home. It is 
all shocking." 

" Is Edmund North iU f I did not 
know it." 

" Ellen !" 

Living in the veiy atmosphere of 
the illness, amidst its sea of bustle, 
distress and attendant facts, to Arthur 
Bohun it seemed almost an impossi- 
bility that she should be in ignorance 
of it. 

" Why, what has B^ne been about, 
not to tell you ?" 

" I don't know. What is the matter 
with Edmund North ?" 

Captain Bohun explained the illness 



and its cause. Tier work dropped on 
her knee as she listened; her face 
grew pale with interest. She never 
once interrupted him; every sympa- 
thetic feeling within her was aroused 
to warm indignation. 

"An anonymous letter," she at 
length exclaimed. " That's worse than 
a stab. " 

"A fellow, writing one of malice 
puts himself beyond the pale of decent 
society : shooting would be too good 
for him," quietly remarked Captain 
Bohun. *' Here comes a summons for 
you, I expect, Ellen." 

Even so. One of the maids ap- 
proached, saying, Mrs. Cumberland 
was downstairs. Captain Bohun would 
perforce have taken his departure ; but 
Miss Adair invited him in — "to tell 
the sad story to Mrs. Cumberland.** 
Only too glad was he of any plea that 
kept him by her. 

Putting her work away in her pockety 
she took the arm that was held out« 
and they went wandering through the 
garden Lingering by the ca^scade, 
dreaming in the dark cypress walks, 
standing over the beds of beautiful 
flowers. A seductive time ; life's gala 
summer; but a time that never stays, 
for the biting frosts of winter and 
reality succeed it surely and swiftly. 

Nothing had been said between 
them, but each was conscious of what 
the other felt. Neither had whispered 
in so many words, " I love you." El- 
len did not hint that she had watched 
for him the whole of the past live-Ion |^ 
day with love's sick longing; he did 
not confess how lost the day had been 
to him, how worse than weary, because 
it did not give gim a sight of her. 
These avowals might come in time, but 
they would not be needed. 

stepping in through the middle 
doors of the bay-window, as Arthur 
Bohun had made his exit from the op- 
posite one, they looked around for 
Mrs. Cumberland, and did not see her. 
She was in the drawing-room on the 
other side the small hall, sitting near 
the Gothic windows that fac^ the 
road. A pale, reticent, lady-like wo- 
man, always suffering ; but makins; 
more of her sufferings than she need 
have done — as her son, Dr. RAne, nf>i 
over-dutUully ihougUu Her eyes were 
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li<;ht and cold ; her flaxen hair, banded 
Btnootbly under a cap, was turning 
gn^y. But that Mrs. Cumberland was 
entirely occupied .with self, and but 
little with her ward, Ellen Adair, she 
might have noticed before now the 
8Ui;«restive intimacy between that 
3'oun(^ lady and Arthur Bohun. 

"Captain Bohun is here, Mrs. Cum- 
berland," said Ellen, when they en- 
tere<l. " He has some very sad news 
to tell yoa" 

" And the extraordinary part of the 
buRiness is, that you should not have 
beard it before," added Arthur, as he 
shook bands with Mrs. Cumberland. 

Mrs. Cumberland's rich black silk 
gown nistleti a very little as she re- 
sponded to the greeting ; but there 
was no smile on her grey face, her 
cold eyes wore no brighter light. In 
ber way, she was glad to sec him : 
tiiat is, she had no objection to see 
biin; but gladness and Mrs. Cumber- 
land sei*med to have parted company. 
Tlie sudering that arises from chronic 
pnin makes a selfish nature doubly 
8elti**h. 

** What is the news that Ellen speaks 
of. Captain Bohun?" 

He stood leaning against the mantle- 
pi eec as be told the tale. Told it 
frystematically ; the first advent of the 
anonymous letter to Mr. North; the 
aiiL^ry, passionate spirit in which Ed- 
mund North had taken it np; bis 
stormy interview with the surgeon, 
Alexander; the subsequent attack, and 
the hopelessness in which be was lying. 
For once, Mrs. Cumberland was 
anMi«<ed to feel sympathy in another's 
Butferings; she iistene<l with painful 
interest. 

•'And it was Oliver who was called 
in first to Edmund North!" she 
pre«*ntly exclaimed, with enquiring 
euiptiasis, as if unabU to credit the fact. 

" Ves." 

" But bow was it be did not step in 
bere afterwards to tell me the news ?" 
adtffd t»he, resentfully. 

Captain Bobun could not answer 
that so readily. Ellen Adair, ever 
ready to find a charitable excuse for 
the world, turned to Mrs. Cumberland. 

** Dr. Kane may have bad to see pa- 
tii*nu. Perbai>8 he did not get home 
imul ioil^te to come here." 



" Yes, be did ; I saw his lamp burn- 
ing before ten o'clock," was Mrs. 
Cumberland's answer. "Ah! this is 
another proof that I am being for- 
gotten," she went on bitterly. ** When 
a woman has seen fifty years of life, 
she is old in the sight of her children, 
and they go then their own way in the 
world, leaving her to neglect." 

''But, dear Mrs. Cumberland, Dr. 
Rane does not neglect you," said Ellen, 
struck with the injustice of the com* 
plaint " He is ever the first to come 
in and amuse yon with what news he 
knows." 

" And in this instance he may have 
kept silence from a good motive — the 
wish to spare you pain," added Captain 
Bobun. 

" True, true," murmured Mrs. Cum^ 
berland, her mind taking* a more 
reasonable track. " Oliver has always 
been dutiful." 

On dei)arture, Captain Bohun crossed 
the road to Mr. Alexander's ; a slight 
limp being visible in his gait. The 
mystery that appeared to be surround- 
ing the surgeon's movements at 
present, puzzled him not a little ; bis 
prolonged absence seemed unaccounta« 
ble. The surgery, through which he 
entered, was empty, and he oi>ened 
the door leading from it to the house. 
A maid-servant met him. 

" is Mr. Alexander at home?" 

"No, sir." 

" Papa's gone to London," called 
out a young gentleman of ten, who* 
came running along the passage, crack- 
ing a whip. "He went last night 
They sent for him." 

" Who sent for him f " asked Captain 
Bohun. 

"The people. Mamma's gone too. 
They are coming home to-day; and 
mamma's going to bring me a Chinese 
puzzle and a box of chocolate if she 
had time to buy them." 

Not much information, this. As 
Captain Bohun turned out again be 
stood at the door, wishing he bad a 
decent plea to take him over to Mra. 
Cumberland's again. He was an idle 
man ; living only in the sweet pastime 
of making that silent love. 

But Mrs. North never suspected that 
be was making it, or knew that be was 
intimate at Mrs. Cumberland's. Still 
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less did she suspect that Mrs. Cumber- 
land had a young lad^' inmate named 
Ellen Adair. It would have startled 
her to terror. 



CHAPTER III. 

IN MBS. OASS'S PARLOR. 

Early on the following morning the 
ringing out of the death-bell from the 
church at Dallory, proclaimed to those 
who heard it that Edmund North had 
passed to his rest. He had never re- 
covered consciousness, and died some 
thirty-six hours afler the attack. 

Amidst those who did not hear it 
was Oliver Rane. He had been called 
out at daybreak to a country patient 
in an opposite direction, getting back 
between eight and nine o'clock. 

He sat at his breakfast in the dining- 
room, unconscious of the morning's 
calamity. Hot coffee, broiled ham, 
two eggs. The table stood in front of 
the large bay-window. 

" She has done it too much — stupid 
thing P' exclaimed Dr. Rane, cutting 
the slice of ham in two and apostro- 
phising his unconscious servant. 
"Yesterday it was hardly warmed 
through. Just like theml — make a 
complaint, and they rush to the other 
extreme. I wonder how things are 
going on there this morning ?" 

He glanced up towards the distant 
quarter where the Hall was situated, 
for his query had reference to Edmund 
I^orth ; and this gave him the oppor- 
tunity of seeing something else. A 
woman getting on for forty, tall enough 
for a may-pole, with inquisitive green 
eyes, sallow cheeks remarkably thin, 
as if she had lost her back teeth, and 
a bunch of black ringlets on either 
side her face. She wore the white 
apron and cap of a servant, but looked 
one of a superior class. Emerging 
from the opposite window, she stepped 
across the wire fence and approached 
Dr. Rane. 

" What does Jelly want now ?" he 
mentally asked. 

Jelly 1 A curious name, no doubt, 
but it was hers. Fanny Jelly. When 
Mrs. Cumberland had eng^ed her as 



upper maid, she decided tp call her by 
tlie latter name. Fanny being her 
own. 

Jelly entered without ceremony — 
she was not given to observe much at 
the best of timesw She had come to 
say that he need not provide an3' thing 
for his dinner : her mistress meant to 
send him in a fowl — if he would accept 
it. 

" With pleasure, tell her," said Dr. 
Rane. " How is my mother this morn- 
ing, Jelly ? " 

" She has had a good night, and is 
pretty tolerable this morning.*' re- 
plied Jelly, giving a backward fling to 
her flying cap-strings — for she did not 
follow the new fashion of a round Lit 
of net on the back hair and call it a 
cap. '* The foreign letters have come 
in ; two for her, one for Miss Adair." 

Dr. Rane, not particularly interested 
in the said foreign letters, went on eat- 
ing his breakfast. Jelly, with charac- 
teristic composure, stood at ease just 
iuside the window watching the pro- 
cess. 

'*That ham is dried up to fiddle- 
strings," she suddenly said. 

'* Yes. Phillis has done it too much.'' 

''And I should like to have the doing 
of her I " spoke Jelly in a wrathful 
tone. " It is a sin to spoil good food/' 

** So it is," said Dr. Rane. 

" So that poor young man's gone l^ 
she resumed, as he cracked an egg. 

The doctor lifted his head quickly. 

'* What young man ? " 

" Edmund North. He died at half- 
past seven this morning." 

** Who says it ! " cried Dr. Rane, a 
startled look crossing his face and eyes. 

"The milkman told me: he heard 
the passing-bell toll out. You necdn'^ ' 
be surprised, sir: there has been no 
hope from the first." 

" But there has been hope," disputed 
the doctor. " There was hope yester- 
day at midday, there was hope last 
night. I don't believe he is dead." 

** Well, sir, then you must disbelieve 
it," equably answered Jelly ; but she 
glanced keenly out at him from her 
green eyes. " Edmund North is as cer- 
tainly dead as that I stand here." 

He seemed strangely moved at the 
tidings : a quiver stirred his lips, the 
color in his lace faded to whit^mess. 
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Jelly, having looked as much as she 
chose, turned to depart. 

" Then we are to send in the fowl, 
sir?" 

" Yes, Yes." 

" Tell PhUlis it will be all ready for 
the spit." 

He watched her dreamily as she 
crossed the low fence and disappeared 
within her proper domain; he pushed 
the ham, not eaten, from him, he turned 
sick at the underdone egg whose shell 
had just been broken. What, though 
be preferred eggs underdone in calm 
times? Calm times were not these. 
The news did indeed trouble him in 
no measured degree ; it was so sad for 
a man in the prime of early life to be 
cut off thus : Edmund North was but 
a 3'ear or two older than himself : two 
days ago he had been as full of health 
and life, deep in the planB and pro- 
jects of this world, thinking little of 
the next. Sad ? it was horrible. 
And Dr. Bane's breakfast was spoiled 
for that day. 

He got up to walk the room rest- 
lessly: he looked at himself in the 
chimney glass ; possibly to see how the 
news might have aflTectcd his features ; 
in all he did there was a hurried con- 
fused kind of motion, betraying that 
the mind must be in a state of pertur- 
bation. By-and-by he snatched up his 
hat, and went forth, taking the direc- 
tion of the Hall. 

" I ought to call. It will look well 
for me to call. It is a civility I owe 
them," he kept repeating at intervals, 
as he strode along. Just as though 
he thought in his inmost* heart he 
ought not to call, and were seeking 
arguments to excuse to himself his 
doing so. 

How eager he was to be there and 
see and hear all that was transpiring, 
be alone new. No power could have 
stopped him, whether to go were suit- 
able or unsuitable ; for he had a strong 
will. He did not take the lane this 
time, but went straight along the high 
road, turning in at the iron gates, and 
up the chestnut avenue. The young 
green of the trees was beautiful ; birds 
saug on their branches ; the blue sky 
flickered through the waving leaves. 
Winding on, Dr. Bane met Thomas 
Hepburn, the ondertaker and car- 



penter ; a sickly-looking but very in- 
telligent and respectable man. 

•* Is it you, Hepburn ? " 

" Yes, sir ; IVe been in to take the 
orders. What an awful thing it is I " 
he continued in a low tone, glancing 
round at the closed windows, as if fear- 
ful they might detect what he was say- 
ing. '* The scoundrel that wrote the 
letter ought to be tried for murder when 
they discover him. And they are safe 
to do that, sooner or later." 

*'The writer could have done no 
great harm but for Edmund North's 
allowing himself to go into that fatal 
passion." 

"An anonymous writer is — an anony- 
mous writer," rejoined Hepburn with 
scorn. " They say there'll not be an 
inquest." 

"An inquest!" repeated the doctor, 
to whom the idea of one had never 
occurred. " There's no necessity for an 
inquest." 

"Well, I suppose the law would 
in strictness exact it. But Mr. North 
is against it, and it's thought his 
wishes will be respected." 

"Any of the doctors can furnish a 
certificate of the cause of death. I 
could give it myself." 

" Yes, of course, but I 've got 'no 
time to stay talking," added the under- 
taker. " Good day to you, sir." 

The next to come forth from the 
house was Alexander, the surgeon. 
Dr. Bane rubbed his eyes, almost 
thinking they deceived him. The 
medical men shook hands; and Mr. 
Alexander — a little man with dark 
hair — explained what had seemed 
unexplainable. 

It appeared that the very same 
evening post which brought Mr. North 
the anonymous letter, had brought 
one to Mr. Alexander. His was from 
London, informing hkn that he had 
been appointed to a post connected 
with one of the hospitals, and request- 
ing him to go up at once for a few 
hours. Mr. Alexander made ready, 
got a fly, and started with his wife for 
the station, bidding the driver halt at 
Mr. North's iron gates. As he was 
in attendance at that time on Edmund 
North, he wished to give notice of his 
temporary absence. To be attacked 
fuiiously by Edmund North the mo- 
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ment he get inside the doors, and, as 
it seemed to him, withoat rhyme or 
reason, put Mr. Alexander into a bit 
of a passion also. There was no time 
for elucidation, neither was a single 
word he said listened to, and the sur- 
geon hastened out to his waiting fly. 
He had returned by the first train this 
morn ins: — London was not much more 
than an hour's journey by rail — and 
found that Edmund North had died of 
that self-same passion. Half-paralysed 
with grief and horror, Mr. Alexander 
hastened to the Hall ; and was now 
coming from it, having fully excul- 
pated himself in all ways in the sight 
of its master. Nearly as fully he 
spoke now to Dr. Rane ; in his grief, 
in his straightforward candor, nothing 
selfish or sinister could hide itseltl 

The transaction in regard to draw- 
ing the bill had been wholly Edmund 
North's. Some few months ago, he 
had sought Mr. Alexander, saying he 
was in want of a sum of money, — a 
hundred pounds ; he did not know 
how to put his hand just then upon it, 
not wishing to apply to his own family ; 
would he, the surgeon, like a good 
fellow, lend it ? At first, Mr. Alexan- 
der had excused himself; for one thing 
he had not the money^ — ^fancy a poor, 
country surgeon, with a hundred 
pounds loose cash, he said ; but event- 
ually he fell in with Edmund North's 
pleadings. A bill was drawn, both of 
them being liable, and was discounted 
by Dale, the lawyer of Whitborough. 
When the bill had become due (about 
a week ago) neither of them could 
meet it ; and the matter was arranged 
with Dale by a second bill. 

" What I cannot understand is, how 
Edmund North, poor fellow, could 
have pitched upon me as the writer of 
the letter," observed the surgeon to 
Dr. Rane, when he had finished his 
recital. "He must have gone clean 
daft to think it. I had no cause to 
disclose it ; I did not fear but he would 
eventually meet the bill." 

" I told them you could not have 
written it," quietly rejoined the doctor. 

Mr. Alexander brought down his 
hand on a tree-branch with angry 
emphasis. " Rane, I'd give a thou- 
sand pounds out of my pocket — if I 
were a rich man, and had it — ^to know 



who wrote the letter and worked^ the 
mischief. I never disclosed the trnnd- 
action to a living soul ; I don't believe 
Edmund North did : besides us, it was 
known only to the discounter. Dale 
is a safe man ; so it seems a regular 
mystery. And mark you, Rane— that 
letter was written to damage me at 
the Hall, not Edmund North." 

Dr. Rane gazed at the other in great 
surprise. " To damage you ?" 

"It is the view I take of it And 
so, on reflection, does Richard North." 

" Nonsense, Alexander I" 

" If ever the hidden particulars see 
daylight, yon will find that it is not 
nonsense, but truth," was the surgeon ^s 
answer. " I must have some enemies 
in the neighborhood, I suppose ; most 
professional men have ; and they no 
doubt hoped to do for me with Mr 
North. The Norths in a degree sway 
other people here, and so I should 
have lost my practice, and been driven 
away." 

Oliver Rane had raised his cane, and 
was lightly flicking the shrub by which » 
he stood, his air that of one in deep 
thought. 

" 1 confess I do not follow yoo, 
Alexander. Your illnloing and well- 
doing is nothing to Mr. North ; his 
son's of course was. If you lived by 
drawing bills, it could be no concern 
of his." 

" The drawing of bills on my own 
score would certainly be of no moment 
to Mr. North ; but the drawing them 
in conjunction with his son would be. 
Upon which of us would he naturally 
lay the blame ? Upon a young, heed- 
less man, as Edmund North was ; or 
upon me, a middle-aged, established 
member of society, with a home and a 
family ? The case speaks for itself." 

Oliver Rane did not appear to see 
it. He thought the probability lay 
against Mr. Alexander's theory, rather 
than with it. ** Of course," he slowly 
said, " looking at it in that light, the 
letter would tell either way. But I 
think you must be wrong." 

"No, I am not. Whoever wrote 
that missive did it to injure me. I 
seemed to see it, as by an instinct, the 
minute Mr. North gave roe the letter 
to read. If the motive was to drive 
me from Dallory, it might have been 
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spared and Edmund North saved ; for 
I am going to quit it of my own ac- 
cord. " 

" To quit Dallorj V 

" In a month's time from this I and 
mine will have left it for London. The 
Bit nation now given to me I have been 
tr^'iog for, under the rose, these six 
months past" 

** But why do you wish to quit Dai- 
lory ?" 

** To better myself, as the servants 
say,^ replied Mr. Alexander, "and the 
move will do that considerably. An- 
other reason is, that my wife dislikes 
Dal lory. Madam turned her nose up 
at us socially when we first settled 
here ; and that, in a degree, kept the 
bt'st society closed to Mrs. Alexander. 
^^hu 18 well-born, has been reared a 
la<ly ; and of course it was enough to 
set her against the place. Besides, all 
our frieuds are in London. And so, 
30U see, if my exit into the wilderness 
was what that anonymous individual 
was driving at, he might have gained 
his ends without crime, had he waited 
but a short wliile." 

*' I hate Mrs. North, ^' dreamily 
spoke Dr. Rane. "And I am sure 
bU%i hates me — though the wherefore is 
to me incomprehensible." 

'* Look there," spoke the surgeon, 
dropping his voice. 

Both had, simultaneously, caught 
^i^ht of Mrs. North. She was passing 
the shrubbery close by, and looked out 
at them. They raised their hats. Mr. 
Alexander made a movement to ap- 
proach her; she saw it, and turned 
a^ain to the dark walk, with her usual 
sweeping step. So he remained where 
he was. 

'* bhe asked to see me on Tuesday 
night when I was leaving; wanting to 
kt}ow if I could tell her who wrote the 
ktlt*r," said Dr. Bane. 

'*8he sutipcctcd me, I suppose." 

" She appeared to suspect — tkA you, 
but Bomebo<iy else. And that was 
Bicliard North." 

*' Kichard North I*' ironically re- 
peated Mr. Alexander. "She knows 
quite well that be is above suspicion. 
Terhapa she was only trying to divert 
attention from some other. She i» 
made up of craft. Who knows but 
•he wrote the letter herself f" 



"Mrs. North!" 

"Upon my word and honor the 
thought is in my mind, Rane. If the 
motive of the letter were as you 
think — to do Edmund North damage 
with his father — I know of only one 
person who would attempt it, and that 
is Mrs. North." 

Their eyes met. A strange light 
shone momentarily in Oliver Bane's. 
In saying that. he hated Mrs. North, 
he spoke truth; but there was every 
excuse for the feeling : for it was quite 
certain that Mrs. North had long been 
working him what ill she could. His 
marriage with Bessy was being de- 
layed and delayed entirely through 
her covert opposition. 

" That she is an entirely unscrupu- 
lous woman and would stand at noth- 
ing, I feel sure," spoke Dr. Bane, 
drawing a deep breath. " But, as to 
the letter 
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" Well— as to the letter f " spoke 
the surgeon in the pause come to. " I 
don't say she foresaw that it would 
kill him." 

" This would disprove your theory 
of its being written to damage you, 
Alexander." 

" Not altogether. The damaging 
another more or less would be of no 
moment at all to Mrs. North. She'd 
crush anybody without scruple." 

" I'm sure she'd crushed me," spoke 
the surgeon. " Ueaven knows for 
why : 1 don't." 

" Well, if she did write the letter, I 
think her conscience must smite her as 
she looks at the poor dead man lying 
there. Good day, Bane. I have not 
been home to see my little ones yet. 
Mrs. Alexander is remaining in town 
for a day or two. " 

In talking, they had walked slowly 
to the end of the avenue. Mr. Alex- 
ander passed tlirough the gates and 
took the road towanls the liam. 

" I may as well go on at once, and 
see Ketler," thought Dr. Bane. " Time 
enough to call at the Hall as I return." 

So he went on towards Dallory. 
Two gentlemen passed him on hors^ 
back, county magistrates, who Were 
probably going to the Hall. The sight 
of them turned his thoughts to the 
subject of an inquest : he besan specu- 
lating why Mr. North wished to evade 
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it — and if be would succeed. For his 
own part, he did not see that the case, 
speaking in point of law, called for 
one. Ilepburn said it did : and he 
was supposed, as undertaker in chief 
to Dallorj, to understand these things. 

Deep in reflection, the doctor strode 
on ; when, in passing Mrs. Gass's 
house a sharp tapping at the window 
saluted his ear. It came from that 
ladj' herself, and she flung up the sash. 

** Just come in, will you, Dr. Rane. 
I want jou for something very par- 
ticular." 

He felt sure she only wanted to 
question him about the death ; and 
Would a great deal rather have gone 
on. But with her red and smiling 
face inviting him in peremptorily, he 
did not see his way clear to refuse. 

"And so he is gone — that poor 
young man I" she began, meeting him 
in her smart dress and pink cap. 
"When 1 heard the death-bell strike 
out this morning, it sounded to me 
a'most lilie my own knell." 

" Yes, he is gone — unhappily," mur- 
mured Dr. Rane. 

" Well now, doctor, the next thing 
is — what became of you yesterday ?" 

The transition of subject appeared 
peculiar. " Became of me ?" repeated 
Dr. Rane. " Uow do 3'ou mean ?" 

" All the mortal da}' 1 was stuck at 
this here parlor window, waiting to 
see you go by," proceeded Mrs. Gass. 
" You never passed once." 

" Yes, I did. I passed by in the 
morning." 

" My eyes must have gone a-maying 
then, for they never saw you," was 
Mrs. Gass's answer. 

" It was before my usual hour. I 
was called out early to a sick man in 
Dallory, and took the opportunity to 
see Ketler at the same time." 

" Then that accounts for the milk in 
the cocoa-nuts; and I wasted my time 
for nothing," was her good-tempered 
rejoinder. 

" Why did you want to see me pass ?" 

Mrs. Gass paused for a moment 
before replying. She glanced round 
to see that the door was closed, and 
dropped her voice nearly to a whisper. 

" Dr. Rane, who wrote that letter ?" 

" I cannot telL" 

" Did you r » 



Oliver Rane stared at her. a sudden 
flush of ani»:er dveinij his brow. No 
wonder : the question, put with em- 
phatic earnestness, seemed an asser- 
tion, almost like that startling re- 
proach of Nathan to David. 

" Mrs. Gass, I do not know what 
3''ou mean." 

** I see you don't relish it, doctor. 
But I am a plain body, as yoo know ; 
and when in doubt about a thing, 
pleasant or unpleasant, I like to aik 
an explanation straight out." 

"But why should 3-ou. be in donbt 
about this?" he enquired, wonderinglj, 
" What can induce you to connect me 
with the letter?" 

Mrs. Gass took her portly person 
across the room to a desk ; unlocked 
it, and brought forth a folded piece of 
paper. She handed it to Dr. Rane. 

It was not a letter ; it could not be 
the copy of one : but it did appear to 
be the rough sketch of the anonymous 
missive that had reached Mr. North. 
Some of the sentences were written 
two or three times over; in a close 
hand, in a scrawling hand, in a reversed 
hand, as if the writer were practising 
different styles; in others the con- 
struction was altered, wonis were 
erased, different ones substituted. 
Oliver Rane gazed upon it like one 
in com[)lete bewilderment. 

" What is this. Mrs. Gass?" 

" Is it not the skeleton of the letter ?'* 

" No, certain I3' not. And yet ** 

Dr. Rane broke otf and ran his eves 
over the lines again and again. *' There 
is a similarit3' in some of the phrases," 
he suddenly said. 

'* Some of the phrases is identical, *• 
returned Mrs. Gass. ** When Richard 
North was here yesterda3% I got him 
to repeat over to me the words of the 
letter; word for word so far as he re- 
membered 'era, and I knew 'em for the^ 
words. Whoever writ that letter to 
Mr. North, doctor, first of all tried his 
sentences and his hand on this paper, 
practising how he could best do it.** 

" How did you come b3* this ?" 

" You left it here the night before 
last." 

" I left it here !" repeated Dr. Rane, 
looking as if he mentally questioned 
whether Mrs. Gass was in her right 
senses. 
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«' Yes. Ton." | 

'* But you must be dreaming, Mrs. 
Oass." 

**I never do dream — that sort of 
dreaming,'* replied Mrs. Qass. " Look 
here " — putting lier fat band, covered 
with valuable rings, on his coat-sleeve 
— " didn't you upset your pocket-book 
here that night ? Weil, this piece of 
paper fell out of it" 

**It could not have done anything 
of the sort," he repeated, getting 
flushed and angry again. '' All the 
papers that fell out of my pocket book 
I picked up and returned to it." 

" You didn't pick up this; it must 
have fluttered away unseen. Just after 
you were gone I dropped my specta- 
cle<ase, and ia stooping for it, I saw 
this piece of paper lying in the shade 
of the table's claw." 

'* But it could not have come out of 
my pocket-book. Just tell me if you 
please, Mrs. Qass, what should bring 
such a document in my possession ?" 

'* Tbat*8 just what I can't tell. The 
paper was not there before candle- 
li;;ht; Til answer for that much; so 
where else could it have come from ?" 

The last words were not spoken as 
an assertion of her view, but as a ques- 
tion. Dr. Uane looked at her, she at 
Lim ; both seeming equally puzzled. 

'* llad you any visitor last evening 
besides myself?" he asked. 

'* Not a souL The only person who 
came into the parlor, barring my own 
servauts, was Molly Green, under- 
bounematd at the Hall. She lived with 
me once, and calls in sometimes in 
pasning to ask how I am. Tliey sent 
ber into Dallory for something wanted 
at the chemist's, and she looked in to 
tell roe. The thing had Just hap- 
pineiL" 

Dr. Rane's brow lost its perplexity : 
an eai^y umile, as if the mysteiy were 
iK^lved, crossed his face. The hint, 
recently given him by Mr. Alexander, 
waa in his mind. 

*' I am glad you've told roe this, Mrs. 
GaiM. The paper was more likely to 
have been left by Molly Green than by 
me. It may have dropped from her 
petticoats." 

*' Goodneaa bless the man I From 
ber petticoats I Why she had run all 
the way from the UaL And how was 



she likely to pick it np in (hoi house-^ 
even though her gown-hem had been 
finished off with pot-hooks ?" 

" What cause have I given you to 
inspect me of this ?" retorted Dr. Rane 
in a harsh tone. 

** Only this — that I don't see where 
the paper could have come from but 
out of your own pocket-book," replied 
Mrs. Gass frankly. ** I have no other 
cause to suspect you ; I'd as soon sus- 
pect myself. It is just a mystery and * 
nothing else." 

" Whatever the mystery may be it 
is not connected with my pocket-book, 
Mrs. Gass," he emphatically said. 
''Did you mention this to Richard 
North ?" 

" No. Nor to anybody else. It waa 
not a pleasant thing to speak of, yoa 



see. 



» 



" Not a pleasant thing for me, cer- 
tainly, to be suspected of having 
dropped that paper. That culprit, au 
innocent one, no doubt, must have 
been Molly Green." 

'* I never was so brought np in all 
my life," cried the puzzled woman. 
" As to Molly Green — it must be just 
a fancy of yours, doctor, for it never 
can be fact." 

Oliver Rane drew his chair a little 
nearer to Mrs. Gass and whispered a 
word of the doubt touching Mrs. 
North. He only spoke of it a« a 
doubt : a hint at most : but Mrs. Gaaa 
was not slow to take it. 

** Heaven help the woman 1 — ^if it's 
her work." 

"But this must not be breathed 
aloud," he said, taking alarm. "It 
may be a false suspicion." 

" Don't fear me : it's a thing too 
grave for me to mix myself up in," 
was the reply ; and to give Mrs. Gass 
her due, she did look scared in no 
slight degree. " Dr. Rane, I am sorry 
for saying what I did to you. It waa 
the impossibility, as I took it, of any- 
thing*s having lefl it here but that 
flutter of papers from your pocket-book. 
Who ever would have gave a thought to 
Molly Green ?" 

Dr. Rane made no answer. 

''She put her basket down by the 
door there, and came np the room to 
look at my geraniums ; I held the can- 
die for her. I remember she caogbt 
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her crinoline on the comer of the iron 
fender, and it gave ber a twist roand. 
The idiots that girls make of their- 
selves with them big crinolines I Per- 
haps it dropped from her then." 

'' Well, let us bury it in silence, Mrs. 
Oass ; it is but a doubt at best/' said 
the prudent but less eloquent physi- 
cian. " Yon will allow me to take 
this ?" he added, alluding to the paper. 
"I should like to examine it at leis- 
ure." 

"Take it, and welcome," she an- 
swered ; " I'm glad to be rid of iu As 
to burying it in silence, we had better, I 
expect, both do that." 

" Even to Richard North," he en- 
Joined rather anxiously. 

"Even to Richard North. I have 
kept secrets in my day, doctor, and 
can again." 

Dr. Rane put the paper in his pocket- 
book, deposited that in the breast 
pocket of his coat, and took his de- 
parture. But now, being a shrewd 
man, a suspicion that he would not 
have given utterance to for the whole 
world, lay on Dr. Rane — ^that it was 
more likely, more in accordance with 
probability, the paper had dropped out 
of his pocket-book than from M0II3' 
Green's petticoats, seeing they were 
not finished off with fish-hooks. 

A heavy weight, Ij'ing there on his 
breast I And he went along with a 
loitering step,, asking himself how the 
paper could have originally come 
there. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ALOMX WITH THE NAKED TRUTH. 

Oliybr Rans was in his bed-cham- 
ber ; a front apartment facing the 
Toad. It may be as well to give a 
word of description to this first floor, 
lest it prove needful as the tale goes 
on. It was a very large landing-place, 
the boards white and bare, with a spa- 
cious window looking full to the side 
of the other house, as the dining-room 
beneath it did. Wide, low, and cur- 
tainless was this landing-window ; im- 
parting, in conjunction with the bare 
floors and walls, a staring, bleak ap- 
pearance to the place. Mrs. Cumber- 



land's opposite landing (could yon 
have seen it) presented quite a dif- 
ferent aspect, with its rich carpet of 
many colors, its statues, vases, book- 
cases, and its tasty window-drapery. 
Dr. Rane could not afford luxuries 
3'et ; or, indeed, superfluous furniture. 
The stairs led down nearly close to 
this window, so that in coming from 
any of the bed-rooms, or the upper 
floor, to descend below, you had to 
&ce it. 

To get into Dr. Rane's chamber — 
the best in the house — an ante-room 
had to be passed through, whose door 
was opposite to the large window. 
Two chambers opened from the back 
of the landing : they laced the back 
lane that ran along beyond the garden 
wall. Above, in the roof, were two 
other rooms, both three-cornered. Phil- 
lis, the old serving-woman, slept on 
that floor iu one of them. Dr. Rane on 
this : the house had no other inmates. 

The ante-room had no furniture: 
unless some curious -looking articles 
lying on the floor could be called such. 
Tlicy seemed to consist chiefly of 
glass ; jars covered in dust, a cylin- 
drical glass^pump, and other thin^rs 
pertaining to chemistry, of which 
science the doctor was fond. Certainly 
the architect had not made the most 
of this floor, or he would oiever have 
expended so much space on the land- 
ing. But if this ante-room was not 
furuislied. Dr. Ranees chamber was ; 
and well, too. The entrance door was 
in the middle of the beautifull}* pa- 
pered wall of white and gold, the dress- 
ing-table and glass stood opposite be- 
fore the window. The fire-place was 
on the leil ; a handsome white Arabian 
bedstead picked out with gold on the 
right, its hangings, of green damask, 
matching the window drapery and iu 
color the solt carpet. Other furniture 
stood about, a]! very good of its kiuii, 
and the whole in harmony. 

Seated at the round table in the mid- 
dle of the room, his hand raised to 
support his head, was Dr. Rane. He 
had but just come in, and it was now 
one o'clock — his ordinary dinner hour. 
It was that same morning told of in 
the last chapter, when he bad quitted 
Mrs. Gass's house with that dangerous 
piece of paper weighing down his 
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pocket and his heart. As he was en- 
tering the door of the sick man, Ket- 
ler, whom he bad proceeded at once to 
see, a bustle in the street, and much 
wild running of women, warned him 
that something must have happened. 
Two men had fallen into the river at 
the back of the North Works ; and ex- 
cited people were shouting that they 
were drowned. Not quite: .as Dr. 
Kane saw when he reached the spot ; 
not beyond hope of restoration. Pa- 
tiently the doctor persevered in his en- 
deavors. He got life into them at 
length ; and staj^ed afterwards caring 
for them. After that he had Ketler 
and other patients to see, and it was 
nearly one when he bent bis steps to- 
ward home. In the morning he had 
said to himself that he would call at 
the Hall on his return, but he passed 
its gates ; perhaps because is was his 
dinner hour, for one o'clock was strik- 



ing. 



Hanging np his hat in the small hall, 
leaving his cane in the corner — a pretty 
little thing with a gold stag for its 
head — he was making straight for the 
stairs when the servant, Phillis, came 
out of the kitchen. A little woman of 
some fi ve-and-fifty years, with high 
shoulders, and her head poking forward. 
Her chin and nose were sbarp now, 
but the once good-looking face was 
meek and mild, the sweet dark eyes 
were subdued, and the hair, peeping 
from beneath the close white cap, was 
grey. She wore a dark cotton gown 
and check apron, and her arms were 
bare to the elbow. A tidy-looking, 
respectable woman, in spite of her un- 
fashionable appearance. 

" Is tbat you, master ? Them folks 
have been over from the brick-kilns, 
saying the woman's not so well to-day, 
if you'd please to goto her." 

Dr. Raue nodded his head. He went 
on up the stairs and into his own room, 
the door of which he locked. Why? 
Phillis was not in the habit of intrud- 
ing upon him, and there was no one 
else in the house. The first thing he 
did was to take the paper, received 
from Mrs. Gass, out of his pocket- 
book, and read it attentively twice 
over. Then he struck a match, set fire 
to it, and watched it consume away in 
the empty grate. A dangerous memento, 



whosoever hand had penned it ; and 
the physician did well, in the interests 
of humanity, to put it out of sight for 
ever. The task over, he leaned against 
the window-frame, in the shade of the 
flowing damask window-curtains, and 
lapsed into thought. He was dwelling 
upon the death at Dallory Hall, and 
what it might bring forth. 

Hepburn, the undertaker, was right. 
There was to be no inguest. So much 
Dr. Kane had learned from Richard 
North : who had hastened to the works 
on hearing of the accident to his men. 
The two Whitborough doctors had 
given the certificate of death — apo- 
plexy, to which there had been a pre- 
vious tendency, though immediately 
brought on by excitement — and noth- 
ing more was required by law. From 
a word spoken by Richard, Dr. Rane 
gathered that it was madame (as Mrs. 
North was very generally called) who 
had set her veto against an inquest. 
And quite right too ; there was no ne- 
cessity whatever for one, had been the 
answering comment made by Oliver 
Rane to Richard. But now — now 
when he was alone with himself and 
the naked truth ; when there was no 
man at hand whose opinion it might 
be well to humor or deceive ; no eye 
upon him save God's, he could not 
help acknowledging that had be been 
Mr North, had it been his son who 
was thus cut off from life, he should 
have called for an inquest to be held. 
Ay, ten inquests, an' the law would 
have allowed them ; if by that means 
he might have traced the letter Jiome 
to its writer. 

Quitting his place by the window, he 
sat down at the table and bent his 
forehead upon his hand. Never in his 
whole life had anything so affected him 
as this death : and it was perhaps natu- 
ral that be should set himself to see 
whether, or not, any kind of excuse 
might be found for the anonymous 
writer. 

He began by putting himself in idea 
into the writer's place, and argued the 
point for him ; for and against. Chiefly 
for: it was on that side his bias 
leaned. It is very easy, as the world 
knows, to find a plea for those in whom 
we are interested or on whom misfor- 
tune falls ; it is so natural to indulge 
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for their enkes in a little sophistry. 
Such sophistry came now to the help 
of the physician. 

" Wliut cause had Edninnd Xorth 
to fly into a dangerous passion?" ran 
the self-arncument. "Only a madman 
would have been expected to do so. 
There was nothing in the letter that 
need have excited him, absolutely noth- 
ing. It was (probably) written with a 
very harmless ^view ; certainly the 
writer never could have dreamt that it 
might hare the effect of destroying a 
life." 

DeMroyi'ng a man^s life! A flush 
pafiscd into Oliver Ranees face at the 
thought, dyeing neck and brow with 
crimson. And, with it, came back the 
words of Hepburn — that the writer 
was a murderer and might come to be 
tried for it. A murderer I a slayer of 
one's inotrensive fellow-man I There 
is no other self-reproach under heaven 
that can bring home so much anguish 
to tiie conscience. But — could a man 
be justly called a murderer if he had 
never had thought or intention to do 
anything of the kind ? 

'* Wait here," said Dr. Rane, begin- 
ning to speak aloud, as if he were a 
special pleader arguing in*a law-court. 
" Can a man be called a munlerer who 
has never had the smallest intention 
to murder — who would have flown in 
horror from the bare idea ? Let us 
suppose it was — Mrs. North — who 
wrote the letter? Alexander suspects 
her, at any rate. Put it that she had 
some motive for writing it. It might 
have l)een a good motive — that of 
stopping Edmund North in his down- 
ward career, as the letter intimated — 
and she fancied this might be best ac- 
complished by letting his father know 
of what he, in conjunction with Alex- 
ander, was doing. According to Alex- 
ander, she does not interfere openly 
between the young men and their 
father ; it's not her policy : and she 
may have considered the means she 
took were legitimate under the circum- 
stances. Weil, could she for a moment 
imagine that any terrible consequences 
would ensue? A rating from Mi^. 
North to his son, and the matter would 
be over. Just so: she was innocent 
of any other thought. Then how can 
she be deemed guilty ?" 



Dr. Rane paused. A book lay on 
the table : he turned its leaves back- 
wards and forwards in abstraction, his 
mind never quitting the subject. Pres- 
ently he resumeil. 

**0r — take Alexander's view of the 
letter — that it was written to damage 
him with Mr. North and the neighbor- 
hood ^enerallv. Madam — sav a<;ain — 
had coijceived a dislike to Alexander, 
wished him dismissed from the hoase, 
but had no plea for doing it, and so 
took thai means — the sending of a 
letter to her husband. Could she 8n»- 
pect that the result would be fatal to 
Edmund North ? Would she not have 
shrunk with genuine abhorrence from 
penning the letter, had she foreseen 
it ? Certainly ; certainly. Then, under 
these circumstances, how can a man 
— I mean a woman — ^be responsible, 
legally or morally, for the death ? It 
would be utterly unjust to charge her 
with it. Edmund North is alone to 
blame. Clearly so. The case is little 
better than a case of unintentional 
suicide." 

Having arrived at this view of the 
subject, so comforting for the unknown 
writer — Dr. Rane rose briskly, and 
began to wash his hands and smoothe 
his hair. He took a note-case from his 
pocket, in which he was in the habit of 
dotting down .his daily engagements, 
to see at what hour he could most con- 
veniently go to the brick-fields, in com- 
pliance with the message just received. 
The sick woman was in no danger, as 
he knew, and he might choose his own 
time. In passing through the ante> 
room — which room, by the way, was 
generally distinguished as the Drab 
Room, from the unusual color of the 
walls, drab, and hideous — he took up 
one of the glass jars, requiring it for 
some purpose down-stairs. And then he 
noticed something that displeased him. 

" Phillis I " he called, putting his 
head out on the landing ; " Phillis !*' 
and the woman, a very active little 
body, came running up. 

" You have been sweeping the Drab 
Room ?" 

'* It was so dirty, master," 

"Now look you here," be cried, 
angrily. " If you sweep out a room 
again, when I tell you it is not to be 
swept^ I'll keep every place in tiie 
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bonse locked up. Some of the glass 
here is ^'aluable, and Til not run the 
risk of ha\4ng it broken with brooms 
and brashes." 

Down went Phillis, taking the re- 
proof in silence. As Dr. Rane crossed 
the landing to follow her, his eyes 
naturally fell on his mother's house 
through the large window. The an- 
swering window opposite, Mrs. Cum- 
berland's, was being cleaned by one of 
the servants ; at the window of the 
dining-room nndemeath, his mother 
was sitting. It put Dr. Rane in mind 
that he had not been in to see her for 
nearly two days ; not since Edmund 
North 

All in a moment, induced perhaps 
by the name, a sense of the delusive 
nature of the sophistry he had been 
indulging, flashed into his brain, and 
the truth shone out distinct and bare. 
Edmund North was dead; killed by 
the anonymous letter. But for that 
fatal letter he had been alive and well 
now. A sickening sensation, as of 
some great oppression, crowded over 
Oliver Rane, and his nerveless fingers 
dropped the jar. 

Out ran Phillis, lifting her hands at 
the crash of glistening mites lying in 
the passage. " He has broke one him- 
self now," thought she, referring to 
the reproof about the glasses. 

"Just sweep the pieces carefully 
into a dust-pan, and throw them 
away," said her master, as he passed 
on. " The jar slipped out of my 
fingers. " 

Phillis stared a minute, getting rid 
of her surprise, and then turned to 
fetch the dust-pan. The doctor went 
on to the front door, instead of into 
the dining-room, as Phillis expected. 

** Master," she called out, running 
after him, "your dinner's waiting. 
The fowl's on the table, and I was 
just coming in with the potatoes." 

But Dr. Rane passed on as though 
he had not heard her, and shut the 
door with a bang. 

He turned into his mother's house. 
Not by the familiar mode of the open 
window ; he did not gain the premises 
by stepping over the slight fence ; but 
be knocked at the front door, and was 
admitted as any ordinary visitor. 
Whether it was from having lived 



I apart for so many years of their lives, 
or that a something was wanting of 
social cordiality in the disposition of 
^each, certain it was that Dr. Rane and 
his mother observed more ceremony 
with each other, and were less familiar, 
than what usually obtains between 
mother and son. 

Mrs. Cumberland sat at the open 
dining-room window, just as he had 
seen her from his staircase landing ; a 
newspaper lay behind her on a small 
table, put out of hand when read. 
Ellen Adair, as might be heard, was at 
the piano in the drawing-room, play- 
ing, perhaps from unconscious associa- 
tion, and low and softly as it was her 
delight to play, the " Dead March in 
Saul." The dirge grated on the ears 
of Dr. Rane. 

" What a melancholy drawl I " he 
involuntarily exclaimed ; and Mrs. 
Cumberland looked up, there was so 
much irritation in the tone. 

He shook hands with his mother, 
but did not kiss her, which he was not 
accustomed to do, and stood back 
against the broad window, his face 
turned to it. 

" You are a stranger, Oliver," she 
said. " What has kept you away ?" 

" I have been busy. To-day espe- 
cially. They had an accident at the 
works — two men nearly drowned— 
and I have been with them all the 
morning." 

" I heard of it Jelly brought me 
in the news : she seems to hear every- 
thing. How fortunate that you were 
at hand I " 

He proceeded rather volubly to give 
the particulars of the accident and of 
the process he adopted to recover the 
men ; voluble for him. Mrs. Cumber- 
land looked and listened with silent, 
warm affection ; but that she was a 
particularly undemonstrative woman, 
she would have shown it in her man- 
ner. In her partial eyes, there was 
not so fine and handsome and estima- 
ble a man in all Dallory as this, her 
only son. 

'' Oliver, what a dreadful thing this 
is about Edmund North I I have not 
seen you since. Why did you not 
come in and tell me the same night f " 

He turned his eyes on her for a 
moment to express surprise, and 
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paused. "I am not in the habit of 
coming in to tell you when called oat 
to patients, mother. How was I to 
know you wished it ? " 

" Nonsense, Oliver I This is not an* 
ordinary thing. The Norths were 
something to me once. I have had 
Edmund on my knee when he was a 
baby ; and I should have liked you to 
pay me the attention of bringing in 
the news. Only to put it on the score 
of gossip it would have been welcome," 
she added, with a half smile at the 
wbrds. " It appears to be altogether 
a more romantic event than one meets 
with every day, and such things, 
you know, are of interest to lonely 
women." 

Dr. Rane made no rejoinder, pos- 
sibly not having any sufficient excuse 
to offer for his carelessness. He stood 
looking dreamily from a corner of the 
window. Phillis (as might be seen 
from thence), was carrying away the 
fowl and a tureen of sauce. Mrs. 
Cumberland probably thought he was 
watching with critical curiosity the 
movements of his handmaid. She re- 
sumed. 

** They say, Oliver, there has been 
no hope of him from the tirst." 

" There was very little. Of course — 
as it turns out — there could have been 
none." 

" And who wrote the letter ? With 
what motive was it written 7 " pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Cumberland, her pale, 
grey face leaning slightly forward, as 
she waited for an answer. 

'* It is of no u.se to ask me, mother. 
Some people hold one opinion, some 
another; mine would go for little." 

" They are beginning now to think 
that it was not written at all to injure 
Edmund, but Mr. Alexander." 

" Who told you that?" he asked, a 
sharper accent discernible in his tone. 
" Captain Bohun. He came in this 
morning to apprise me of the death. 
Considering that I have no claim 
UiX)n him ; that a 3'ear ago I had 
never spoken to him, I must say 
that Arthur Bohun is very kind and 
attentive to me. He's one in a 
thousand." 

Perhaps the temptation to say, " It 
is not for your sake he is attentive," 
momentarily assailed Oliver Rane. 



But he was good-natured in the main : 
and he knew when to hold hi^ tongue 
and when to speak ; no man better. 

"I entertain a different opinion," 
he observed, referring to the point in 
discussion. ** Of course it is all 
guess-work, what the writer's motive 
was, or what it was not There's no 
profit in discussing it, mother. And 
I must be going, for my dinner is wait- 
ing. Thank you for sending me the 
fowl" 

" A moment yet, Oliver," she inter- 
posed, touching his arm as he was 
passing her to move away. ''Have 
you heard Alexander is going to 
leave ?" 

" Yes. I was talking with him 
about it this morning." 

If ever a glow of hope, of light, had 
been seen lately on Mrs. Cumberland's 
marble face, it was seen then. The 
tightly-drawn skin on the features had 
lost its grey tinge. 

" Oliver, I could go down on mj 
knees and thank Heaven for it. You 
don't know how grieved I have been 
all through these past two j'ears, 
because j^ou were put into the shade 
bv that man, and it was I who had 
brought you here I It will be all right 
now. New houses are to be built 
they say at the other end of the Ham, 
and the practice will be worth a great 
deal. I shall sleep well to-night." 

He smiled as he shook hands with 
her ; partly in affection, partly at her 
unusual vehemence. In passing the 
drawing-room, Ellen Adair happened 
to be coming out of it, but he went 
on. She supposed he had not ob> 
served her, and spoke. 

"Ah, how do you do, Miss Adair?" 
he said, turning back and offering his 
hand. " Forgive my haste, I am busy 
to-day." 

And before she had time to say 
an answering S3'liable, he was gone. 
Leaving an impression on her mind, 
she could not well have told why or 
wherefore, that he was ill at ease : that 
he had hastened away, not from pres- 
sure of business but because he did 
not care to stay to talk. 

If that feeling was pervading Dr. 
Rane, and had reference to the world 
in general and not to the young 
lady in particular^ it might not have 
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been a^eeable to him to encounter an 
acquaintance as he turned out of his 
mother's hoase. Mr. Alexander was 
swiftly passing on his way towards 
home from the lower part of the Ham, 
and stopped. 

"I wish I'd never said a syllable 
about my going away till I was off," 
cried he in his free, off-band manner — 
a pleasanter manner and more sociable 
than Dr. Kane's. " The news has been 
noised abroad, and I've got the whole 
place upon me ; asking this, question- 
ing that. One man comes and wauts 
to know if I'lf sell my furniture; 
another thinks he'd like the honse as 
it stands. My patients are up in 
arms ; say I'm doing it to kill them. 
I shall have some of them in a fever 
before the day's over." 

"Perhaps you'll not go, after all," 
observed Dr. Bane. 

" Not go I How can I help going ? 
I am elected to the post. Why, it's 
what I have been looking out for ever 
BO long — almost ever since I've been 
here. No, no, Rane; a short while, 
and Dallory Ham will have seen the 
last of me." 

He hastened across the road to his 
house on the run, like a man who has 
the world's work on his busy shoulders. 
Dr. Rane's thoughts, as he glanced 
after him, reverted to the mental ar- 
gument he had held in his chamber, 
and he unconsciously resumed it, put- 
ting himself in the place of the un- 
known, miserable writer, as before. 

"It's almost keener than the death 
itself — if the motive was to do Alexan- 
der injury in his profession, or drive 
him from the place — to know that he 
— or she — Mrs. North — might have 
spared her pains I Heavens I what a 
remorse it must be ! — to commit a 
crime and then find there was no neces- 
sity for it I" 

Dr. Rane wiped his brow with his 
white handkerchief — the day was very 
warm — and turned into his house. 
Phillis once more put tlie dinner on 
the table, and he sat down to it. 

But not a mouthful could he swal- 
low : his throat was like so much dried 
chip, and the food would not go down. 
Phillis, who was coming in for some- 
thing or other, saw him leave his plate, 
and rise from the table. 



" Ain't it tender, sir ?" 

" Tender ?" he responded as though 
he did not catch the sense of the ques- 
tion, and paused. "Oh, it's tender 
enough: but I must go to see a pa- 
tient. Get your own dinner." 

" Surely you'll come back to yours, 
sir ?" 

" I've had mine — as mach as t want. 
Take the things away." 

" I wonder what's come to him ?" 
mused the woman as his quick step(s 
receded from the house, and she was 
left alone with the rejected dishes. 
A consciousness was dimly penetrating 
her hazy brain that there was some 
change upon him. What it was, or 
where it lay, she did not define. It 
was unusual for his strong firm fingers 
to drop a glass ; it was still more un- 
usual for him to explain cause and 
eflect. " The jar slipped from my 
fingers." "I've had as much as I 
want. I must go to see a patient." 
It was quite out of the common order 
of routine for Dr. Rane to be ex- 
planatory to his servant on any sub- 
ject whatever ; and perhaps it was his 
having been so in these two inl^tances 
that took hold of Phillis. 

" How quick he must have had his 
dinner I" 

Phillis nearly dropped the dish of 
fowl. The words were spoken close 
behind her, and she had believed her- 
self alone in the house. Turning 
round, she saw Jelly, standing half 
in, half out at the window. 

"Well, I'm surel" cried Phillis 
wrathfully. " You needn't come start- 
ling a body in that way, Mrs. Jelly. 
How did you know but the doctor 
might be here at his dinner ?" 

"I've just seen him go down the 
lane, returned Jqlly, who had plenty 
of time for gossipping with her neigh- 
bors, the duties at home not being 
onerous, and had come strolling over 
the garden fence now with no other 
object. " Has he had his dinner J 
It's but the other minute he was in 
at our house:" 

" He has had as much as he means 
to have," answered Phillis, her an- 
ger evaporating, for she liked a 
social gossip too. " I'm sure it's not 
worth the trouble of serving meals, 
if they are to be left in this fashion. 
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It was the same thing at break- 
fast" 

Jelly recollected the scene at break- 
fast; the startled pallor on Dr. Kane's 
face, when told that Edmund North 
was dead : she supposed that had 
stopped his appetite. Her inquisitive 
eyes turned unceremoniously to the 
fowl, and she saw that the merest bit 
of the tip of the liver-wing was alone 
eaten. * 

" Perhaps he is not well to-day," 
said Jelly. 

" I don^t know about his being well ; 
he's odder than I ever saw him," an- 
swered Phillis. " I shouldn't wonder 
but he has had his stomach turned 
over them two half-drowned men." 

Putting the doors open, she carried 
the dinner-things across to the kitchen. 
Jelly, who assisted at the ceremony, 
BO far as watching and talking went, 
was in the passage, when her quick 
eyes caught sight of two small bits of 
glass. She stooped to pick them up. 
"Look here, Phillis I You have 
been breaking something. It's un- 
commonly careless to leave the pieces 
about." 

" Is it ?" retorted Phillis. " You've 
got your eyes in everything. I thought 
I took 'em all up/' she added, looking 
on the ground. 

" What did you break ?" 
"Nothing. The doctor did. He 
dropped one of them dusty glass jars 
down the stairs. It did give me a 
start. Yoh should have heard the 
smash I" 

" What made him drop it ?" asked 
Jell3^ 

" Goodness knows, " returned the 
old woman. " He's ^ot a bit like him- 
self to-day; it's just as if something 
had come to him." 

She began to eat her dinner as she 
spoke ; standing ; her nsual mode of 
taking it. The whole of the fowl was 
put by into the larder, and she con- 
tented herself with a piece of bacon 
and the gravy remaining in the dish, 
sopping it up with the potatoes. Phillis 
was of too economical a turn to waste 
dainty fowl upon herself, though quite 
at liberty to do so. Dr. Kane, some- 
times asked her what she lived upon : 
Phillis would answer that she lived as 
well as she ever had lived, and as well 



as she cared to live. Bread and but- 
ter and tea were her chief luxuries. 

Jelly, following her customary free^ 
and-easy habits, stood against the door- 
post, apparently interested in the pro- 
gress of the meaL They presented a 
contrast, these two women, the one a 
thin giantess bolt upright, the other a 
dwarf stooping forward. Jelly, a 
lady's maid, held herself of course 
altogether above Phillis, an ignorant 
(as Jelly would have described her) 
servant-of all-work, but condescending 
to drop in for the sake of gossip. 

" Did you happen ,to hear how the 
doctor found Ketlcr ?" 

" As if I should be likely to hear !** 
was Phillis's retort. "He'd not tell 
me, and I couldu't ask. My master's 
not one of them you can put queaiiuus 
to." 

A silence ensued. The gossip ap- 
parently flagged to-day. Phillis had 
it chiefly to herself; for Jelly vouch- 
safed but a brief answering remark 
now and again. She was engaired in 
the mental process of wondering what 
had cooie to Dr. Kane. 



CHAPTER V. 



BBTROSP£CT. 



There must be some retrospect to 
make things intelligible ; and it may 
as well be given at once. 

Mr. North, now of Dallory Hall, had 
got on entirel}' by his own persever* 
ing industry. Of obscure, though in 
a certain way very respectable parent- 
age, he had been placed as working 
apprentice to a firm in Whitborough. 
It was a firm in extensive work, not 
confining itself to one branch. Tbej 
took contracts for public buildings, 
small and large ; they did mechanical 
engineering; they had planned one 
of the early railways. John North — 
plain Jack North he was known as, 
then — remained with the firm when he 
was out of his time, and got on in 
it. Thrifty, steady, and plodding, he 
rose from one step to another ; and at 
length, in conjunction with one who 
had been in the same firm, he set up 
for iiimftftif This other was Thomaa 
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Oass. Gass had not risen from the 
ranks, as North had : he was of good 
connections and had received a su- 
perior education ; but his friends 
were poor. North and Gass, as the 
new firm called itself, began business 
near to Dallory ; quietly at first — as all 
people, who truly look to get on, gen- 
erally do begin. They rose rapidly. 
The confined premises grew into great 
ones ; the small contracts into larger. 
People said luck was with them — and 
in truth it seemed so. The Dallory 
works became of note in the county, 
employing quite a colony of people : 
the masters were respected and sought 
after. Both of them lived at Whit- 
borough ; Mr. North with his wife and 
family ; Mr. Gass a batchelor. 

Thomas Gass had one brother; a 
clergyman. Their only sister, Fanny, 
a pretty young girl, had her home with 
him in his rectory, but she came often 
to Whithorough on a visit to Thomas. 
Suddenly it was announced to the 
world that she had engaged herself to 
be married to a Captain Kane, entirely 
against the wish of her two brothers. 
She was under twenty ; Captain Rane, 
a poor naval man on half-pay, was 
nearly old enough to be her grand- 
father. Their objection lay not so 
much to this, as to him. For some 
cause or other, neither liked him. The 
Reverend William Gass forbid his 
sister to think of him ; Mr. Thomas 
Gass (a fiery man) swore he would 
never afterwards look upon her as a 
sister, if she persisted in thus throw- 
ing herself away. 

Miss Gass did persist. She had the 
obstinate spirit of her brother Thomas, 
though without his fire. She chose to 
take her own way, and married Capt. 
Bane. They sailed at once for Madras ; 
Captain Rane having obtained some 
post there, connected with the govern- 
ment ships. 

Whether Miss Gass repented of her 
ill-assorted marriage, her brothers had 
no means of learning ; for she, cher- 
ishing anger, never wrote to them 
during her husband's life. It was a 
very short one. Barely a twelve- 
month had elapsed after the knot was 
tied, wheiy there came a pitiful letter 
from her. Captain Rane had died, 
Just as her little sou Oliver (named 



after a friend, she said) was born. 
Thomas Gass, to whom the letter had 
been specially written, gathered that 
she was lefl badly off; though she did 
not absolutely say it. He went into 
one of his fumes, and tossed the epistle 
across the desk to his partner. *' You 
must do something for her, Gass," said 
John North when he had read it. ** I 
never will," hotly affirmed Mr. Gass. 
'^ Fanny knows what I promised if she 
married Rane — that I would never 
help her during my life or after it. 
She knows another thing — that I am 
not one to go from my word. William 
may help her if he likes : he has not 
got much to give away, but he can 
have her back to live with him." — 
" Help the child, then," suggested Mr. 
North, knowing further remonstrance 
to be useless. ** I won't help tire 
child," returned obstinate Thomas 
Gass; "111 stick to the spirit of my 
promise as well as the letter." And 
Mr. North bent his head down again — 
he was going over some estimates — 
feeling that the affair was none of his. 
'' I don't mind putting the boy in the 
tontine, North," presently spoke the 
junior partner. " The tontine 1 " 
echoed John North in surprise. — 
" What tontine ? " " What tontine I " 
returned the hard man — though in 
truth he was not hard in general, 
*' why the one that you and others are 
getting up ; the one you have just put 
your baby, Bessy, in ; I know of no 
other tontine." "But that will not 
benefit the boy,i? urged Mr. North: 
" certainly not now ; and the chances 
are nine to one against its ever bene- 
fiting him." "Never mind; V\\ put 
him in it," said Mr. Gass, whose ob- 
stinacy always came out well when 
spurred by opposition. "You are 
wanting a tenth child to close the list, 
and I'll put him in it." So into the 
tontine Oliver Rane, unconscious in< 
fant, was put. 

But Mrs. Rane did not further, 
trouble either of her brothers ; or, as 
things turned out, require assistance 
from them. She remained in India; 
and, at a year's end married a govern- 
ment chaplain there, the Reverend 
George Cumberland, who had some 
private property. Little, if any, com- 
munication took place afterwards be- 
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tween her and her brothers : she cher- 
ished resentment for old grievances, 
and would not write. And so, the 
sister and the brothers seemed to fade 
away from each other henceforth. We 
all know how relatives, parted by time 
and distance, become estranged, dis- 
appearing almost from memory. 

While the firm. North and Gass, was 
risins: his/her and hisfher in wealth and 
importance, the wife of its senior 
partner died. She left three children, 
Edmund, Richard, and Bessy. Sub- 
sequent ly, daring a visit to London, 
chance drew Mr. North into a meeting 
with a handsome young woman, the 
widow of Major Bohun. She was not 
long from India, where she had buried 
her hu!$band. A flashing, designing, 
attractive syren, who began forthwith 
to exercise her dangerous fascinations 
on plain, unsuspicious Mr. North. She 
had but a poor pittance ; what money 
there was belonged to her only child, 
Arthur; a little lad, sent oat of sight 
alread}' to a preparatory school. Re- 
port had magnified Mr. North's wealth 
into something fabulous; and Mrs. 
Bohun did not cease her scheming 
nntil she had caught him in her toils 
and he had made her Mrs. North. 

Men do things sometimes in a hurry, 
only to repent. That Mr. North had 
been in a hurry in this case was indis- 
putable — ^it was just as though she 
had thrown a spell over him : whether 
he repented when he woke up and 
founil himself with a wife, a step- 
mother for his little ones at home, was 
not so sure. He was a sufiSciently 
wise man in those days to conceal 
what he did not want known. 

Whom he had married, beyond the 
fact that she was the widow of Major 
Bohun, he did not know from Adam. 
For all she disclosed about her own 
family, in regard to whom she main- 
tained an entire reticence, she might 
have dropped from the moon, or 
** growed " like Topsy ; but, from the 
airs and graces she put on, Mr. North 
miixht have concluded thev were dukes 
and duchesses at least. Her late hus- 
band's family were irreproachable, both 
in character and position. The head 
of it was Sir Nash Bohun, representa- 
tive of an ancient baronetcy, and eider 
brother of the late Major. Before the 



wedding tonr was over poor Mr. North 
found that his wife was a cold, im- 
perious, extravagant woman, not to be 
questioned by any means if she chose 
not to be. When her fascinations 
were in full play (while she was only 
the widow Bohun) Mr. North had l>eea 
ready to think her quite an ansrel 
Where had all the amiability flown ? — 
he rubbed his mental e^'^es as he askeil 
it. People do change after marria;re 
somehow. At least, there have been 
instances known of it. 

A little circumstance occarred one 
day that — ^to put it n^ildly — had sur- 
prised Mr. North. He had been sriven 
to anderstand by his wife that Slaj^^r 
Bohun died suddenly of sunstroke; 
she had certainly told him so In talk- 
ing at a dinner party at Sir Nash Bo- 
hun's with some gentleman not long 
from India, he and Mr. North being 
side bv side at table after the ladies 
had retired, the subject of sunstrokes 
came up. ** My wife's former husbanJ, 
Major Bohun, died of one," innocently 
observed Mr. North. " Died of what r 
cried the other, putting down his claret- 
glass, which he was about to convey 
to his mouth. ** Of sunstroke." re- 
peated Mr. North. "Bohun did not 
die of sunstroke," came the impulsive 
answer, who told you he died of that ? 
" She did— my wife." was Mr. North's 
answer. " Oh," said his friend ; and 
drank the claret. " Why, what did he 
die of, if it was not sunstroke ? '* askeil 
Mr. North, with curiosity. '• Well— 1 
— I don't know; I'd rather say no 
more about it," was the conclusive 
reply: "of course Mrs. North must 
know better than I." And no other 
words would he speak, save — as Mr. 
North saw — evasive ones. 

They were staying at this time at 
Sir Nash Bohun's. In passing throui:h 
London after the Continental weddiDOK. 
trip on their way to Whitborough, i>ir 
Nash had invited them to make bis 
house their resting-place. Not an ill 
the day following his conversation at 
the dinner-table had Mr. North an op- 
portunity of questioning his wife ; but, 
that some false representation, inten* 
tionly or otherwise, had been made to 
him on the subject of her late husband's 
death, he felt certain. They were alone 
in her dressing-room. Mrs. North, 
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who had a maps of beantifiil, purple- 
black hair, was staudiug before the 
glass, doing something to a portion of 
it, when her husband suddenly accosted 
her. lie called her by her Christian 
name in those first married days. It 
was a very fine one. 

"Amanda, you told me, I think, that 
Major Bohun died of sunstroke.'^ 

** Well ? " she returned carelessly, 
occupied with her hair. 

** hut he did not die of sunstroke. 
He died of — of something else." 

Mr. North had watched women's 
faces turn fo pallor; but never in his 
whole life had he seen so livid a look 
of terror as overspread his wife's. The 
band of black hair dro])pcd from her 
hands : even their very fingers became 
of a ghastly whiteness. 

" Why, what is the matter ?" he ex- 
claimed. 

She murmured something about a 
spasm of the heart, a spasm to which 
she was subject : an excuse, as he saw. 
Another moment, and she had recov- 
ered her composure, and was busy with 
her hair again. 

" You were asking me something, 
were 3*ou not,*Mr. North ?" 

"About Major Bohun, W^hat was it 
be died of — if it was not sunstroke ? " 

" But it was of sunstroke," she said, 
in a sharp, ringing accent, that would 
have required but a little more to be a 
scream. " What else was there that he 
should die suddenly of — in India's 
burning climate ? He went out in the 
blaze of the mid-day sun, and was 
brought home dead I " 

And nothing more, then or after- 
wards, did Mr. North learn. Her 
manner rendered it impossible that he 
could press the subject. He might 
have applied to Sir Nash for informa- 
tion, but an instinct prevented his 
doing so. After all, it did not signify 
to him what Major Bohun had died of, 
Mr. North said to himself, and deter- 
mined to forget the matter. But that 
some mystery must have attended 
Major Bohun's death, some painful cir- 
cumstances which could blanch his 
wife's face with sickly terror, remained 
on Mr. North's mind as a fact not to 
be contra verted. 

Mrs. North effected changes. Almost 
the yery day she was taken home to 
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Whitborough, she let it be known that 
she should rule with an imperious will. 
Her husband became a very reed in her 
hands ; yielding passively to her sway, 
as if all the spirit he ever owned had 
gone out of him. Mrs. North professed 
to hate the very^ name of trade : that 
one with yirhom she was so nearly con- 
nected should be in business, brought 
'to her a sense of degradation, and a 
great deal of talk of it. The quiet, 
modest, comfortable home at Whitbor- 
ough was at once given up for the 
more pretentious Manor Hall at Dallory 
Ham, which happened to be in the 
market. And they set up there in a 
style that mig^ have more properly 
pertained to the lord-lieutenant of the 
county. Perhaps it was her assump- 
tion of grandeur out of doors and in, 
combined with the haughty, imperious 
manner, the like of which had never 
before been seen in the simple neigh- 
borhood, that caused people to call her 
" Madam." Or, it might have been to 
distinguish her in speech from the first 
Mrs. North. 

In proportion as Mrs. North made 
heraolf hated and feared hy her hus- 
band, his children, and the household, 
so did she become popular with society. 
It sometimes happens that the more 
fascination a woman displays to the 
world, the more unbearable is she in 
her own house. It was the case here. 
Madam put on all her attractions when 
out of doors ; she visited and dressed, 
and dined and spent ; and gave f^tes 
again at Dallory Hall utterly regardless 
of expense. Little wonder, was there, 
that she swayed the neighborhood. 

Not the immediate neighborhood : 
With the exception of the Dallory 
family (and they did not live there! 
now) there was not a single person 
she would have visited. {Some gentle- 
people resided at Dallory Ham ; Mrs. 
North did not condescend to know any 
of them. Report ran that, when they 
left cards on her, on her first coming 
to the Hall, she had returned them in 
blank envelopes. People living at a 
greater distance she made friends with, 
but not these around her ; and with as 
many of the county families as would 
ma,ke friends with her. The pleasant- 
est times were those when she whould 
betake herself ofiT on long visits, to 
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London, or elsewhere: tbey grew to 
be looked for. 

But the most decided onset made 
by Mrs. North, was on her husband's 
business connections. Had Thomas 
Oass been a chimney-sweep, she could 
not hare treated him with more in- 
tense contempt. It was said that if 
by ill-fortune she met him in the 
street, she would pick np her skirts 
with a jerk as she passed him by. 
Thomas Gass had his share of sense, 
and pitied his partner far more than 
be would had that gentleman gone in 
for hanging instead of second mar- 
riage. Mr. Gass was a very wealth}*^ 
man now; and had built himself a 
bandsome and comfortable residence 
in Dallory. 

But, as the years went on, be was 
doomed to furnish fbod himself to all 
the gossips within miles. Dallory 
rose from its couch one fine morning, 
to hear that Thomas Gass, the con- 
firmed old bachelor, had married his 
housekeeper. Not one of your " lad}'- 
bousekeepers," but a useful, good, 
bard-working damsel, who had passed 
the Grst bloom of youth, and had 
not much of beauty to recommend 
her. It was a nine days' wonder, 
nearly a rebellion. Of course, how- 
ever much the neighbors might solace 
their feelings by ridiculing him and 
abusing her, they could not undo the 
marria(:<:e. All that remained to them 
was, to make the best of it ; and by 
degrees they wisely did so. The new 
Mrs. Gass, who had glided so easily 
into her honors, shook as easily down 
in them. She made an excellent wife 
to her ailing husband — for Thomas 
Gass had begun to ail before his mar- 
riage — she put on no airs of being 
superior to what she was ; she turned 
oat to be a thoroughly capable woman 
of business, giving much judicious 
advice ; she was very good to the sick 
and suffering, caring for the poor, 
ready to give a helping hand where- 
soever and whensoever it might be 
needed. In spite of her fine clothes, 
which sat ludicrously upon her, and 
of her mode of speech, which she did 
not attempt to get out of; above all, 
in spite of their own prejudices, Dal- 
lory grew to like and respect Mrs. 
Oass, and its small gentlepeoplo to 



admit her to their bonses on an equal- 
ity. 

And so, time and years went on, 
Mr. North withdrawing himself more 
and more from personal attendance 
on the business, which seemed to have 
grown utterly distasteful to him- His 
sons had become young men. Ed- 
mund was a civil engineer: by pro- 
fession at least, not much by practice. 
Never of strong health, given to ex- 
pensive and idle habits, Edmund North 
was in general either in trouble abroad, 
or leading a lazy life at home, his time 
being much divided between going 
into causeless passions and writing 
poetry. Richard was at the works, 
the mainspring and prop of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Gass had become a con- 
firmed invalid, and could not per- 
sonally attend ; Mr. North did not. 
There was only Richard — Dick as they 
all called him ; but he was a host in 
himself. Of far better powers to bring 
to bear on it than Mr. North had ever 
possessed, highly educated, of cul- 
tivated mind, he was a thorough man 
of business, and at the same time a 
finisiied gentleman. Energetic, |>er- 
severiug, decisive in control, but of 
courteous and considerate manners to 
the verj" lowest, Richard North was 
loved and respected- He walked 
through life doing his duty by bis 
fellow men ; striving to do it to God. 
He had been tried at home in many 
ways since bis father^s second mar- 
riage, and borne all with patient 
endurance : how he was tried out of 
home, he alone knew. 

For a long while past there had 
been trouble in the firm, ill-feeling be- 
tween thfe two old partners: chiefly 
because Mr. North put no limit to the 
sums he drew out for his private 
account. Poor Mr. North at length 
confessed that he could not help it ; 
the money was wanted by his wife; 
though how on earth she contrived to 
get rid of so much, even with all her 
extravagance, he could not conceive. 
Mr. Gass insisted on a separation : 
John North must withdraw from the 
firm ; Richard might take his place. 
Poor Mr. North yielded, meek as any 
lamb. " Don't let it get abroad,*' he 
only stipulated, speaking as if he were 
half heart-broken, which was nothing 
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Dew, " I shonld not like it to he known 
that I was superseded." They re- 
spected bis wishes, and the change 
was made privately : very few having 
cognizance that the senior partnership 
in the firm had passed into different 
bands. Thenceforth Mr. North ceased 
to have control over the business; 
in fact, to have any actual con- 
nection with it. Dallory suspected it 
not : Mrs. North had not the faintest 
idea of it. Richard North signed 
the cheques as he had done before, 
•• Noi-th and Gass : " and parhaps the 
bank alone knew that he signed them 
now as principal. 

Kichard was the scape-goat now. 
Mr. North's want of money, or rather 
liis wife's did not cease : the sum ar- 
ranged to be paid to him as a retiring 
pension — a very liberal sum, and Mr. 
Gass grumbled at it — seemed to be as 
nothing ; it melted in Madam's hands 
like so much water. Kichard was 
constantly appealed to by his father ; 
and responded generously, thoqgh it 
crippled him. 

The next change came in the shape 
of Mr. Gass's death. The bulk of his 
property was left to his wife ; a small 
portion, comparatively speaking, to 
charities and servants ; two thousand 
pounds to Richard ^orth. He also 
bequeathed to his wife his interest in 
the business, which, by the terms of 
the deed of partnership he had power 
to do. So that his share of the capi- 
tal was not drawn out, and the firm 
remained, actually as well as virtually. 
North and Gass. People generally 
supposed that the " North " was Mr. 
North ; and Madam went into a cold 
Fea of indignation at her husband's 
name being put in conjunction with 
" that woman's." In the years gone 
by, Mr. North used to have a nice 
time of it, finding it a difficult matter 
to steer his course between his partner 
and Madam, so as to give offence to 
neither. Madam had never conde- 
scended to notice Thomas Gass's wife 
in the smallest degree: she took to 
abuse her now, asking her husband 
bow he could suffer himself to be as- 
sociated with her. Mr. North, when 
goaded almost beyond bearing, had 
mach ado to keep his tongue from re- 
torting that it was not himself that 



was associated with her, but Rich- 
ard. 

Mrs. Gass showed her good sense in 
regard to the partnership, as she did 
in most things. She declined to inter- 
fere actively in the business. Richard 
North went to her house twice or 
thrice a week to keep her cognisant of 
what was going on ; he consulted her 
opinion on great matters, just as he 
had used to consult her hnsband^s. 
She knew she could trust to him. Ever 
and anon she would volunteer some 
advice to him personally ; which was 
invariably good. It could not be con- 
cealed from her that large sums (ex- 
clusively Richard's) were ever finding 
their way to the Hall, and for this she 
took him to task. " Stop it, Mr. Rich- 
ard," she said — always {ls respectful to 
him as she used to hh in her house- 
keeping days ; " stop it, sir. Their 
wants be like a bottomless sack, the 
more grain you pour into it, the more 
you may. It's doing them no good ; 
710 good, mind. An end must come to 
it some time, or you'll be in the work- 
house. The longer it goes on, the 
more difficult it will be to put an end 
to, and the harder for them." But 
Richard, sorely tried between prudence 
and filial dutj^ could not bring him- 
self to stop it so easily ; and the thing 
went on. 

We must now go back to Mrs. Cum- 
berland. It was somewhat singular 
that, the very week Thomas Gass lay 
dead, she should make her unexpected 
appearance at Dallory. But so it was. 
Again a widow, she had come home to 
settle near her brother Thomas. She 
arrived just in time to see him put 
into his coffin. — The other brother, 
William, had been dead for 3'ears. 
Mrs. Gass, who knew all about the es- 
trangement, received her with marked 
kindness, and heartily offered her a 
home for the future. 

But that was declined. Mrs. Cum- 
berland preferred to have a home of 
her own, possessing ample means to 
set up one in a moderate way. She 
gave a sketch of her past life to Mrs. 
Gass. After her marriage with the 
Reverend George Cumberland, they 
had remained for some time at his 
chaplaincy in the Madras presidency ; 
but his health began to fail, and he ex- 
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changed to Australia. Subsequent to 
that, years later, he obtained a duty in 
Madeira. Upon his death, which oc- 
curred recently, she came to England. 
Her only son, Oliver Ranc, had been 
sent home at the age of seven, and was 
placed with a preceptor in London. 
When the time came for him to choose 
a profession he fixed on the medical, 
and qualified himself for it, studying 
in London, Paris, and Austria. He 
passed all the examinations with great 
credit, including that in tlie College of 
Physicians, lie next paid a visit to 
Madeira, remaining three months there 
with his mother and step-father, and 
then came home and established him- 
self in London, with money furnished 
by his mother. But practice does not 
always come quickly to young begin- 
ners, and Oliver Kane found his means 
dwindling. He had a horror of debt, 
and wisely decided to keep out of it : 
taking a situation as assistant, and 
giving up the expensive house he had 
entered on. This had just been effected 
when Mrs. Cumberland returned. For 
the present she let her son remain as 
he was. Oliver had all a young man^s 
pride and ambition, and she thought 
the discipline might do him good. 

Mrs. Cumberland took on lease one 
of the two handsome gothic villas at 
the neck of the Ham, and established 
herself in it ; with Jelly for a waiting- 
maid, and two other servants for the 
work. This necessitated the spending 
the whole of her income, which was a 
very fair one. A portion of it would 
die with her, the rest was willed to 
her son Oliver. 

In the old days when she was Fanny 
Gass, and Mr. jSorth plain John 
North — Jack with his friends — they 
were intimate as elder brother and 
3'oung sister. If Mrs. Cumberland 
expected this agreeable btate of affairs 
to be resumed, she was destined to find 
herself mistaken. Madam set her 
scornful face utterly against Mrs. Cum- 
berland : just as she had against others. 
It did not matter. Mrs. Cumberland 
simply pitied the underbred woman : 
her health was very delicate, and she 
did not intend to visit any one. The 
gentlcpeople of the neighborhood called 
upon her ; she returned the call, and 
there the friendship ended. When in- 



vitations first came in, she wrote a re- 
fusal, explaining clearly and courte- 
ously why she was obliged to do so. 
If she and Mr. North met each other, 
as by chance happened, they would 
linger in conversation, and be happy 
in the reminiscences of the past days. 

Mrs. Cumberland had thus lived on 
in quiet retirement for some time, 
when the medical man who had the 
practice of Dallory Ham, and some of 
that of Dallory, died suddenly'. She 
saw what an excellent opportunity it 
would be for her son to establish him- 
self, if he would but take up general 
practice, and she sent a summons for 
him. When Oliver arrived in answer 
to it, he entered into the prospect 
warmly ; left his motber to make ar- 
rangements, and returned to London, 
to compass his removal. Mrs. Cum- 
berland went to Mr. North, and ob- 
tained his ready promise to do what 
he could to push Oliver. It was 
equivalent to an assurance of success — 
for Dallory Hall swayed its neigh-, 
bors — and Mrs. Cumberland did not 
hesitate to secure the other gothic 
villa adjoining her own (which hap- 
pened to be vacant), believing the fu- 
ture practice would justify it. In a 
week's time Oliver Kane came down 
and took possession. 

But Fate was against him. Dr. Rane 
said treachery. A young fellow whom 
he knew in London had told a medical 
friend — a Mr. Alexander— of this great 
practice that had fallen in at Dallory, 
and that Rane was thinking to secure 
for himself. What was Dr. Kane's 
mortification when, upon arriving at 
the week's end at Dallory Ham to 
take possession, he found another 
there before him. Mr. Alexander had 
come the previous day, was already 
established in an opposite house, aud 
had called on every body. Dr. Ilajie 
went over and reproached him with 
treachery — they had not previously 
been personally acquainted. Dr. Alex- 
ander received the charge with sur- 
prise; he declared that the field was 
as open for him as for Dr. Rane— that 
if he had not thought so, nothing would 
have induced him to enter for it. He 
spoke his true sentiments, for he was a 
straightforward man. An agent in 
W'hilborough had also written up to 
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tell him of this openinjr; he came to 
look at it, and decided to try it. The 
pripritj, the ri^rht to monopolise it, 
wa» no more Dr. Kane*8, he ur^^cd, 
than it was his. Dr. Kane took a dif- 
ftTont view, and said so; but con- 
tention would not help the matter 
now. and he could only yield to cir- 
cum.stances. So each held to his ris'ht 
in opparent amicability, and Dallory 
got two doctors instead of one; secret 
rivals from henceforth. 

Not for a moment did Oliver Rane 
think Mr. Alexander coald long hold 
out asfainst him. as he had secured, 
throu<;h his mother, the favor of Dal- 
lory Hall. Alas, a very short while 
fdiowed him that this was a mistake : 
I>alIory Hall turned round upon him, 
and was doing what it could to push 
bis rival. Mrs. Cumberland went to 
Mr. North, seeking an explanation. 
lie could only avow the truth — that 
his wife, who was both master and mis- 
trp<)s. had set her face against Oliver, 
and was recommending Alexander. 
••John, j'oa promised me," urged Mrs, 
Cumberland. "I know I did ; and Pd 
keep to it if I could," was Mr. North's 
dismal answer — ** but nobody can hold 
out against her." •* Why should she 
have taken this dislike to Oliver ?" re- 
j<>iued Mrs. Cumberland. ** Heaven 
knows ; a caprice, I suppose. She sets 
herself against people without reason : 
she has never taken to either Richard 
or Bessy ; and onl}' a little to Edmund. 
If I can do anything for Oliver under 
tiie rose, VW do it: my will's good to 
help htm, Fanny, in remembrance of 
our friendHltip of the old days." 

Mrs. Cumberland took home news 
of her non-success to Oliver. As to 
Madam, she simply ignored him, 
throwing her patronage into the scale 
of his rival How bitterly the slight 
sat upon his heart, none save himself 
could tell. Mrs. Cumberland resented 
it ; but ah, not as he did. A sense of 
wrong was ever weighing his spirits 
down, and he thought Fate was against 
htni» One puzzle remained on his 
mind annolved — what be could have 
done to offend Mrs. North. 

Mr. Alexancler obtained a fair prac- 
tice : Dr. Kane barel}* enough to keep 
hiiiiHelf. His wants and those of the 
old servant Phiiiia were not many. 



Perhaps the entire fault did not lie 
with Madam. Alexander had the more 
onen manner and address, and the}' go 
a long way with people ; he was also 
an older man and a married man, 
and was supposed to carry better ex- 
perience. A bitter sense of injury 
rankled ever in Oliver Rane's heart ; of 
injury inflicted by Alexander. Mean- 
while he became engaged to Bessy 
Rane. During an absence from home 
of Madam's, the doctor grew intimate 
at the Hall, and an attachment sprung 
up between him and Bess}'. When 
Madam came back, his visits had to 
cease, but he saw Bessj' at Mrs. G ass's 
and elsewhere. 

I think that is all of retrospect — 
and a pretty long one it has been. It 
brings us down to the present time, to 
the period of the anonymous letter and 
Edmund North's death. Exactly two 
years ago this same month, Ma}', the 
r\yal doctors had appeared io Dallory 
Ham ; and now one of them was going 
to leave it. 

Just an incident must be told, bear- 
ing on something that has been related, 
and then the chapter shall close. 

The summer of the past year had 
been a very hot one. And a laboring 
man, working on Mr. North's grounds, 
suddenly fell ; and died on the spot. 
Mr. Alexander, summoned hastily, 
thought it must have been sun-stroke. 
"That is what my father died of," re- 
marked Bohun, who stood with the 
rest. Mr. North turned to him : *' Do 
you say 3*our father died of sun-stroke, 
Arthur?" ''Yes, sir, that is what he 
died of, did you not know it?" was 
the ready reply. •* You are sure of 
that?" continued Mr. North- "Quite 
sure, sir," repeated Arthur, turning 
his dreamy blue e3'es full upon his 
step-father, in all their proud truthful- 
ness. 

Mr. North knew that he spoke in the 
sincerity of belief. Arthur Bohun |>06- 
scssed in an eminent degree the pride 
of his father's race. That innate, self- 
conscious sense of superiority that is 
a sort of safeguard to those who pos- 
sess it: the nobletfse oblige feeling that 
keeps them from wrong-doing. It*B 
true Arthur Bohun held an exalted 
view of his birth an«l famil}' ; in so far 
as that his pride in it equalled that of 
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any man living or dead. He was truth- 
ful, generous, honorable ; the very op- 
posite in all respects to his mother. 
Her pride was an assumed pride ; a 
despicable, false, contemptible pride, 
otfensiye to those with whom she came 
into contact. Arthur^s was one that 
you admired in spite of yourself. Of 
a tarnish to his honor, he could almost 
have dieil; to bring disgrace on his 
own name or on his family, would have 
caused him to bury his head for ever. 
Sensitively regardful of other people's 
feelings, of courteous maiHier to all, 
he yet unmistakably held his own in 
the world. His father had been just 
the same ; and in his day was called 
" Proud Bohun." 

To have asserted that Major Bohun 
died of sun-stroke, had any doubt of 
the fact lain on his mind, would have 
been simply impossible to Arthur Bo- 
hun. Therefore, Mr. North saw that, 
whatever the mystery might be, in re- 
gard to the real cause of Major Bohun's 
death, Arthur was not cognizant of it. 



CHAPTER YI. 

LOOKING AT THE TUNER AL. 

In the comfortable dining-room of 
Mrs. Gass, securely ensconced behind 
the closed blinds, drawn to-day, sat 
that lady and a visitor. It was the 
day of the funeral of Edmund North ; 
and Mrs. Gass had put on mourning 
out of respect to the family ; a black 
silk gown and ' white net cap : it 
need not be said that the change 
from finery improved her appearance 
greatly : she looked, as she herself 
would have phrased it, genteel to-day. 
This was her favorite sitting-room ; 
she rarely used any other : for one 
thing it gave her the opportunity of 
seeing the movements of her neigh- 
bors. The drawing-room faced the 
garden at the back : a spacious, beau- 
tiful apartment, opening to the smooth 
green lawn. 

The visitor was Mrs. Cumberland. 
Por once in her life Mrs. Cumberland 
emerged from her shell of cold indif- 
fereuce, and condescended to evince 
somewhat of the curiosity of ordinary 



people. She had come to Mrs. Gaci^*s 

to see the funeral pass: and that lady 
made much of her, for their meetings 
were rare. Mrs. Cumberland was in 
black silk too: but she rarely wore 
an v thin or else. The two women sat 
together, talking in a subdued voice of 
far-back times : not that they ha'i 
known each other then ; but each ha<i 
interests in the past. Mrs. Gass was 
full of re$i>ect, never presuming on 
her elevation : though they were sis- 
ters-in-law, she did not forget that she 
had once been but a servant in Mrs^ 
Cumberland's family. They had not 
much in common though, and the 
topics of conversation exhausted 
themselves. Mrs. Cumberland waa 
of a silent nature, not at all given to 
gossip in general. She began to 
think the waiting long. For the con- 
venience of two mourners, who were 
coming from a distance, the funeral 
had been put off until four o^clock. 

*' Holidays don't improve the work* 
ing class — unless they've got the sense 
to use 'em as they ought," observed 
Mrs. Gass. '* Just look at them three, 
ma'am. They've been at the tap^^ 
and more shame to 'euL They'd bet- 
ter let Mr. Richard catch his eye upon 
'em. . Putting theirseives into that 
state, when he*s a-following his bro> 
ther to the grave 1 " 

She alluded to some men belonging 
to the Dallory Works, closed to-day. 
They had taken more than was seemly, 
and were lounging against the oppo- 
site shutters, quarrelling together. 
Mrs. Gass could bear it no longer ; in 
defiance of appearances, she drew np 
the blind and dashed open the win- 
dow. 

" Be you three men not ashamed of 
yourselves? I thought it was you» 
Dawson I When there's any ill-doing 
going on, you be safe to be in it. As 
to you, Thomas, j'ou'll not like to show 
your face to-morrow. Don't 3'ou coiue 
to me again, Smith, to beg gra^e fur 
you of Mr. Richard North." 

The men slunk away and disap- 
peared down an entry. Mrs. Gass, in 
one sense of the word, was their mis- 
tress : at any rate, their master's part- 
ner. She shut the window and drew 
down the blind. 

'* Are the men paid for to*day, or do 
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they lose it?" asked Mrs. Camber- 
land. 

•* They're paid, ma'am, of course. 
It would be very unjust to dock them 
when the holiday's none of their mak- 
ing. Neither Mr. Richard nor me 
would like to be unjust" 

" And he — Richard — seems to act 
entirely^ for his father."' 

Mrs. Gass coughed. " Mr. North is 
took up with his garden, and that ; he 
don't care to bother his head about 
business. It's better in younger 
hands." 

Another pause of silence. Mrs. 
Cumberland felt weary. 

•* Is this funeral ever coming ? " she 
exclaimed. ** There seems to be some 
delay." 

"'Twas a late hour to fix it for, 
ma'am. Old Sir what's-his-name 
wrote word he couldn't be here 
afore the afternoon ; so they put it 
off to four o'clock for his conve- 
nience." 

Mrs. Cumberland looked up inquir- 
ingly She did not understand. 

** I mean young Bohun's relatives, 
ma'am. Madam's brother-in-law by 
her first husband." 

" Sir Nash Bohun I Is.he coming ? " 

*' Sir Nash ; that's the name," re- 
marked Mrs. Gass. ** 1 know when 
Mr. Richard said it, it put me in mind 
of grinding the teeth." 

" What could have induced them to 
ask him ? " wondered Mrs. Cumber- 
land. '' He is no relative." 

"It sounds grand to have him, 
ma'am — and that's all she thinks of," 
returned Mrs. Gass, with slighting al- 
lusion to Madam. " Or may be, as it 
was an uncommon death, they want 
to make it an uncommon funeral. / 
look upon it as no better than f^ mur- 
der." 

" It is very strange about that piece 
of paper," observed Mrs. Cumberland. 

She lowered her voice as she spoke, 
as if the subject would not bear the 
broad light of day. Any surprise, 
greater than what appeared in Mrs. 
Gass's face at hearing it, could not 
well be imagined. 

" Ma'am 1 Did he tell you of ihcUf'' 

" Did who tell me ? " 

" Your son." 

They looked questioningly at each 



other ; both unconscious that they 
were alluding to two totally different 
circumstances. Cross-purposes are 
sometimes productiye of more ill than 
straight ones. 

It appeared that a night or two 
subsequent to Edmund North's death, 
Captain Bohun found in his own desk 
a sheet of folded note-paper. It con- 
tained a few words in Edmund's hand- 
writing, not apparently addressed to 
any body in particular, but to the 
world in general. No date was ap- 
pended, but the ink' looked fresh, as if 
it had been recently written. 

" When the end comes, make no fuss 
with me, but bury me quietly out of 

Captain Bohun, not having the 
faintest idea of who put it in his desk, 
or how it came there, carried it to 
Richard North. Richard showed it 
to his father. From thence it spread 
to the house, and to one or two others. 
Opinions were divided. Mr. North 
thought his ill-fated son had intended 
to allude to his own death ; that he 
must have felt some foreshadowing of 
it on his spirit. On the contrary, Ar- 
thur Bohun and Richard both thought 
that it was nothing more than one of 
his scraps of poetry; and this last 
idea was at length adopted. Arthur 
Bohun had related the circumstance 
to Mrs. Cumberland, and it was this 
she meant to speak of to Mrs. Gass. 
Mrs. Gass, who knew nothing of it, 
thought, and quite naturally, that she 
spoke of the piece of paper found on 
her carpet. 

** Of course it mighX have been 
nothing more than some ideas he had 
dotted down, poor fellow, connected 
with his nonsensical poetry," slight- 
ingly observed Mrs. Cumberland, who 
was the first to resume speech: 
"Richard North and Captain Bohun 
fully hold to that opinion. I don't. It 
may be that I am inclined to look 
"always on the sombre side of life ; but 
I can only think he was alluding to 
his own death." 

** 'Twere odd sort of poetry," cried 
Mrs. Gass, after a pause and a stare. 

" The only curious part about it to 
my mind is, that it should have been 
found in Arthur Bohun's desk," pur- 
sued 2drs. Cumberland, the two being 
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delightfully nnconscious still that they 
were at the cross-pur[)Oses. '* He says 
be has not left his desk unlocked at 
all. that he is aware of — ^but of course 
he in ight have done so. Why Edmund 
Korth should have chosen to put it in 
there, is a mystery." 

" What has Captain Bohun's desk 
got to do with it?" enquired Mrs. 
Gass beginning to feel a little at sea. 

" The paper was found in Captain 
Bohun's desk. Though why Edmund 
Korth should hare hidden it there, 
remains a mystery." 

'* Ma'am, whoever told yon that, 
must have been just trying to deceive 
you. It was found on this carpet." 

" Found on this carpet !" 

" On this very blessed carpet that 
we've each got our feet on, ma'am : 
Right back again the claw of that 
there centre dining table." 

Again they gazed at each other. 
Mrs. Cumberland thought her fi'iend 
must be dreaming. 

^* But you are quite mistaken, Mrs. 
Gass. The paper — note, or wliatever 
it was — could not have been on this 
carpet at all ; not in your house, in 
fact. Captain Bohun discovered it in 
his desk three daj's ago, and he has 
not the slightest notion of how it came 
there. Mr, North took possession of 
it, and has never let it go out of his 
bands since." 

" My dear lady, they have been 
a-mystifying of you," cried Mrs. Gass. 
"Seeing's believing. The paper was 
first found by me. By me ma'am, on 
this here carpet, and it was the same 
night that Edmund North was first 
took ; not an hour after the 6t." 

Mrs. Cumberland made no reply. 
She was drifting into the conclusion 
that she had not yet had all the cir- 
cumstances related to her. 

" I picked the paper up myself," 
continued Mrs. Gass, anxious for the 
truth, as straightforward ^people are 
apt to be. ''I kept it safe here for a 
day and a night, ma'am, waiting to 
give it back to your son : what I 
thought was that he had dropped it 
out of his pocket-book. I never spoke 
of it to a single soul, and as soon as I 
had the opportunity I gave it up to 
bim. If it was found in Captain 
Bohun's desk afterwards, why — Dr. 



Bane, or somebody else must have |>nt 
it there. Ma*am, if, as I concluiie, 
you've heard about the paper from 
your son, I wonder he did not tell you 
this." 

" What paper was this !" enquired 
Mrs. Cumberland, a dim notion arising 
that they could not be talking of the 
same thing. 

"It were the copy of that eoony- 
mous letter." 

" The copy of the anonymous letter !" 

" Lenstwaj's, its skeleton." 

Rapidly enough came the elucida- 
tion now. Without in the least in- 
tending to break faith with Dr. Kane, 
or with her own resolution to hold the 
matter secret, Mrs.. Gass told ail she 
knew, with one exception. Led on 
by the miserable, but very natural 
misapprehension — that Mrs. Cumber- 
land was a depository of the secret as 
well as herself — she spoke, and had not 
the least idea that she was betravinir 
trust. That exception was the hinte<i 
suspicion that Madam might have 
been the writer. Mrs. Cumberland 
sat listening, still as a statue. 

** And you thought that — this roni^h 
copy of the letter — it was Oliver wlio 
dropped it ?" she exclaimed at len£;th« 
moved out of her usual apathetic 
calmness. 

"What else could I think?" de- 
bated Mrs. Gass. " Dr. Rane had let 
fall some papers from his pocket-book 
five minutes before, I picked this op 
as soon as he had gone. I'm sure I 
never so much as gave a thought to 
Molly Green — though she had come 
strai(2:ht from the Hall. Dr. Rane 
said it might have dropped from her 
petticoats ; but it was a puzzle to me 
how ; and it's a puzzle still." 

A keen, enquiring sort of a glance 
shot from the speaker's eyes with the 
last words. It was but momentary and 
not intentional ; nevertheless some- 
thing in it caused Mrs. Cumberland's 
heart to quail. A cold hue spread 
over her grey face; a cold shade of 
recollection deadened her heart. Cap- 
tain Bohun had told her of Mr. Alex- 
ander's theory — that the letter was 
written to damage him. 

" I am sorry I spoke of this, ma'am,'' 
struck in Mrs. Gass. " More particu- 
lar that it should have been yon: 
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you'll naturally tell Pr. Kane, and he 
v:iU say I know how to keep secrets-T- 
just about as the jackdaws keep theirs. 
It was your telling of the other paper 
that misled me." 

"I am quite safe," answered Mrs 
Cumberland, with a sickly smile. " The 
matter's nothing to me, that I should 
get speaking of it again." 

*' Of course it's not, ma'am. After 
all — Halloa ! here it comes 1" 

This sudden break was caused by 
an interrupting sound : the roll of a 
muffled drum, first advent of the ad- 
vancing funeral procession. Edmund 
North had belonged to a local military 
corps, and was to be attended to the 
grave with honors. Mrs. Gass drew 
up the white blind an inch above the 
short Venetian one, which enabled them 
to look out unseen. The road sud- 
denly became lined with spectators ; 
men, women and children collecting 
one hardly knew from whence. 

The band came first— their instru 
roents in rest; then the muffled drum, 
on which its bearer struck a note now 
and again. The hearse and three 
mourning coaches followed, some pri- 
vate carriages, and the soldiers on 
foot. And that was all : except a 
straggling tail of spectators in the 
rear, with Hepburn the undertaker 
«and his men on either side the black 
coaches. The hearse was exactly op- 
posite Mrs. Cumberland when the band 
struck up the Dead March in Saul. 
Suddenly to her memory flaslied a re- 
collection of the morning, but a very 
few daj's ago, when Ellen Adair had 
been playing the same dirge, and it 
had seemed to grate on Oliver's ear. 
Her eyeB fixed themselves on the 
hearse as it passed, and she saw in 
mental vision the cold corpse lying 
within. In another moment, the music, 
her son, the dead, and the fatal letter, 
all seemed to be jumbling together in 
confusion in her brain : and Mrs. Cum- 
berland sat down white and faint, and 
three parts senseless- The lady of 
the house, her eyes glued to the strip 
of open window, made her comments 
and suspected nothing. 

" Mr. North in the first coach with 
his white hankecher held to his nose. 
And well he may hold it, poor bereiled 
gentleman 1 There's Mr. Richard sit- 



ting by the side of him. Captain 
Buhun's on the oppersite scat : and — 
who's the other ? Why I its the young 
one, Sidney North. Then they've sent 
for him from college, or wherever it is 
he stays at : Madam's doings, I'll lay. 
What a little whipper-snapper of a 
fellow it is I — like nobody but himself. 
He'll never be half the man his step- 
brothers be." 

Mrs. Gass's tongue ceased with the 
passing of the coach. In her plenitude 
of curiosity she did not observe that 
she had no response. The second 
coach came in sight, and she began 
again. 

'*An old gent, upright as a dart, 
with snow-white hair and them features 
called aquiline I It's a handsome face, 
if ever I saw one ; his eyes be as blue 
and as fine as Captain Bohun's. 
There's a likeness between 'em. It 
must be his uncle, Sir Nash. A young 
man sits next him with a white un- 
healthy^ face ; an the other two — why, 
if I don't believe it's the young Dal- 
lorvs !" 

There was no answering comment. 
Mrs. Gass turned round to see the 
reason. Her visitor was sitting back 
in a chair, an awfully grey shade upon 
her lips and face. 

" My patience ! Don't you feel well, 
ma'am ?" 

" I am a little tired, thank you," 
replied Mrs. Cumberland, smiling lan- 
guidly as she roused herself. "Look- 
ing out at passing things always fa- 
tigues me." 

" Now don't you stir, ma'am ; I'll 
tell it off to you," came the rejoinder, 
spoken with warm sympathy. '* There's 
only one coach more. And that have 
got but two inside of it — which is the 
doctors from Whitborough," added 
Mrs. Gass; who in moments of un- 
wonted excitement, whether of plea- 
sure or pain, was apt to be signally 
oblivious of the courtesies of life, as 
conveyed in correct sj^ntax. ** I won- 
der they didn't invite Mr. Oliver — the 
first called in to the poor young man — 
and Alexander. Not thought good 
enough by Madam, perhaps, to be 
mixed with all these here dons." 

She looked after the swiftly passing 
pageantry with lingering admiration. 
Mrs. Cumberland sat still in the chair 
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and closed her eyes, as if all interest 
in the funeral — and in life too, for the 
matter of that — had passed away. 

The procession wound along : through 
the long straggling village street, past 
the D^^Ilorj Works (a mass of buildings 
that lay on the left), and so to the 
church. It was the only church in the 
parish, inconveniently far for some of 
the inhabitants* Dallory Ham spoke 
about building one for itself; but that 
honor had not been attained to yet. 
In a corner of the large churchyard 
lay Mrs. North, Mr. North's first wife 
and Edmund's mother. The new grave 
was dug by her side. 

Amidst the spectators, numbers of 
whom had collected in the burial 
ground, stood Jelly. Very much no 
doubt to the astonishment of her mis- 
tiness, had she seen her. To peep sur- 
reptitiously from behind bliuds, was 
one thing ; but to stand openly staring 
in the churchyard, was another; and 
Mrs. Cumberland would assuredly have 
ordered her away Jelly had come to 
it with a cousin of hers, Susan Ketler. 
the wife of the sick man who was being 
attended by Dr.^ Rane. Jelly had 
curiosity enough for ten ordinary 
women — which is saying a great 
deal — and would not have missed the 
sight for the world. 

It was soon over : our burial service 
is not a loni; one: and the coaches and 
mourners moved away again, leaving 
the field in possession of the mob 
There ensued a rush to get a view of 
the coffin, as yet scarcely sprinkled 
with earth. Jelly and her friend got 
close, and the former read the inscrip- 
tion. 

*' Edmund, son of John North and of 
Mary, his first wife. Died May 3rd, 

18—." 

** I should not have put ' died,' but 
'murdered,' if it was me had the writ- 
ing of it," spoke Mrs. Ketler. 

"And so should I, JSusan," signifi- 
cantly replied Jelly- " Here I let^s get 
out of this throng." 

Jelly, in her loftiness of stature and 
opinion, was above the throng literally 
and figuratively ; but it was dense and 
troublesome. Neither death nor fune- 
ral had been of an ordinary descrip- 
tion; and others besides the great 
unwashed were crowding there. The 



two women elbowed their way out. and 
passed back along the broad hii^hw^j 
to Ketler^s house in Dallory. lie ^^ 
one of the best of the North workmiMi, 
earning good wages; and the l&mily 
lived in comfort 

Ketler was in the parlor, sitting np 
for the first time. Under Dr. R&nes 
skilful treatment, he was getting bet- 
ter rapidly. A little one sat on Lis 
knee, held by his able arm ; the ri'st 
were around. The children had wantoj 
(as a matter of course) to go out and 
see the funeral. " No," said their fa- 
ther ; *• they might get playing, and 
that would be unseemlv." He was a 
short, dark, honest-iooking man ; a 
good husband and father. Jelly sat 
talking for a short while, and then rose 
to leave. 

But she was not allowed to go. To 
let her depart at that hour of the after- 
noon without first partaking of tea. 
would have been a breach in the 
obligations of hospitality that the well- 
to-do work-people of Dallory never 
wished to hear oC Jell v. all too easilv 
persuaded where sociability was con- 
cerned, took off her bonnet to be com- 
fortable, and the tray was brought iu. 

Cups of beer induce men to a lon^ 
sitting; cups of tea, women. Jelly 
(who drank four) sat on, oblivions of 
the lapse of time. The chief topic of 
conversation was the anouvmous letr 
tcr. Jelly found that the prevailing 
belief here was, that it had been writ- 
ten by a clerk named Wilks, of some- 
what loose habits, who was in the 
otHce of Dale, the lawxer, and might 
have become cognizant of the transac- 
tion between his master, Mr. Alexan- 
der, and Edmund North. 

"Who told you that. Ketler?" 
sharply demanded Jelly, after a pause, 
fixinc^ her indimiant eves on the man. 

" I can't rightly say who told nie," 
replied Ketler; "it's the talk of the 
place. Wilks, he denies it out and 
out ; but when he's in his evening 
cups — and that's not seldom — he does 
things that next morning he has no 
recollection ot Dr. Kane laughed at 
me, though, for saying so ; a lawyer 
knows better than to let private mat- 
ters get out to his clerks, says the 
doctor. But he don't know that Tim 
Wilks as some of us do." 
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Well, I would not sav too much 
about its being Tim Wilks if I were 
you, Ketler," cried Jelly in suppressed 
wrath, brushing the crumbs off her 
black gown. "You might find your- 
self In hot water." 

Jelly tore herself away at last, very 
unwillingly: gossip and tea-drinking 
formed her idea of an earthly paradise. 
Night was setting in , a light, beautiful 
night, the moon sailing majestically in 
the sky. 

Just past the gates of Dallory Hall, 
in a bend of the road where the over- 
hanging trees on either side gave it a 
lonely appearance at night (and by 
day, too, for that matter), no dwelling 
of any sort being within view or hail, 
stood a bench on the side path. It 
was a welcome resting-place to tired 
wayfarers ; it was no less welcome to 
wandering lovers in their evening ram- 
bles. As Jelly went scuttering on, a 
faint sound of voices broke upon her 
ear from this spot, and she stilled her 
steps instinctively. The chance of 
pouncing unexpectedly upon a pair, 
exchanging soft vows, was perfectly 
delightful to Jelly; especially if it 
should happen to be a pair who had no 
business to exchange them. 

Stealing softly along on the side 
grass, went she, until she came to the 
turn, and then she looked cautiously 
around. The bushes projected there 
and favored her. To do Jelly justice, 
it must be affirmed that she had neither 
malice nor ill-will in her nature ; rather 
the contrary ; but a little innocent 
prying into her neighbors' affairs pre- 
sented an irresistible temptation. 
What, then, was her astonishment to 
see — not a dying swain and his mis- 
tress, side by side, but her own mis- 
tress, Mrs. Cumberland, seated on the 
bench in an agony of grief, and Dr. 
Rane standing with folded arms before 
her. 

Jelly, great at divining probabili- 
ties, comprehended the situation easily. 
Her mistress must have stayed to take 
tea with Mrs. Gass, and encountered 
her son In walking home. 

To come down upon lovers with 
startling reprimand was one thing ; to 
burst upon her mistress and Dr. Rane 
would be quite different. Jelly wished 
she had nut gone stealing up like a 



mouse, and felt inclined to steal back 
again. 

But the attitude and appearance of 
Mrs. Cumberland riveted her to the 
spot Her face, never so grey as now, 
as seen in the moonlight, dim here, was 
raised to her son's, its expression one 
yearning agony ; her hands were lifted 
as if imploring some boon, or warding 
off some fear. Jelly's eyes opened to 
their utmost width, and in her aston- 
ishment she did not catch the purpoi't 
of a few low-spoken words. 

"I tell you, you are mistaken, 
mother," said Dr. Rane in answer, his 
voice ringing out clear enough in the 
still night ; though it nevertheless had 
a hushed tone. " Is it probable ? Is 
it likely ? I drop the copy of the let- 
ter out of my pocket-book I What next 
will you suppose me capable of?" 

" But — Oliver," — and the voice was 
raised a little — ** how else could it have 
come upon her carpet?" 

" I have my theory about that," he 
rejoined with decisiou. " Mother, come 
to your home ; I'll tell you more then. 
Is this a fitting time or place to have 
thus attacked me ?" 

Air, voice, action, were alike sharp 
with authority, as he bent and took 
her hand. Mrs. Cumberland, saying 
some words of " having been surprised 
into speaking," rose from the bench. 
Jelly watched them along the road; 
and then sat down on the bench herself 
to recover her astonishment. 

•' What on earth does it mean ?" 

Ah, what did it mean? Jelly was 
pretty sharp, but she was afraid to give 
her thoughts their full range. Other 
steps grew on her ear. They turned 
out to be those of Mr. Alexander. 

" Is it you, Jelly I Waiting for your 
sweetheart ?" 

Jelly rose. " Standing about to look 
at funerals, and such things, tires one 
worse than a ten-mile run." 

" Then why do you do it?" 

"One fpol makes many," returned 
Jelly with composure. " Sir, I'd like 
to know who wrote that letter. " 

" It strikes me the letter was written 
by a woman." 

"A woman!" echoed Jelly with a 
shriek of genuine surprise. "Good 
gracious, Mr. Alexander I" 

"They are so sharp upon us at 
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times, are women," he continued, 
smiting. "Men don't attack one 
another " 

" And what woman do you suspect, 
sir?" cried Jellj, in her insatiable 
curiosity. 

" Ah, there's the rub. I have been 
speaking of women in general, 3'oa see. 
Perhaps it was you ?" 

" 3le .'" exclaimed Jell v. 

Mr. Alexander laughed. "I was 
only joking, Jelly. Good niorht." 

But Jelly, sharp Jelly, rather thought 
be had not been joking, and that the 
suspicion had slipped out inadvertently. 
When she got home, Mrs. Cumberland, 
was seated by the drawing-room fire, 
her face calm and still as usual, 
listening to the low sweet singing of 
Ellen Adair. 

And Oliver Bane had passed in to 
his own house with his weijjht of many 
cares. Half wishing that he could ex- 
change places with Edmund North in 
Uallory church3'ard. 



CHAPTER TIL 

AFT£B THB FUNERAL. 

The two guests, Sir Nash Bohun 
and his son, were departing from Dal- 
lory Hall. They had arrived the pre- 
vious afternoon in time to attend the 
funeral, had dined and slept, and were 
now going again. The coming at all 
bad originated with Sir Nash. In his 
sj'mpathy with the calamity — the par- 
ticulars of which had been written to 
him by his nephew, Arthur Bohun — 
Sir Nash had proposed to show his 
concern and respect for the North 
family by coming with his son to 
attend the funeral. The offer was 
accepted: albeit Mrs. North w^s not 
best pleased to receive them. For 
some cause or other, Madam had never 
been solicitous to court intimacy with 
her first husband's brother ; when 
thrown into his society, there was 
Bomethinor in her manner that almost 
seemed to say she did not feel at ease 
with him. 

Neither at the dinner last night nor 
at the breakfast this morning, had the 
master of the house been present : the 



entertaining of the gnosts had fiTen 
on Richard North as his f:ither'?> rt^ 
presentative. Captain Bohun was of 
course with them; also the rest of tl^e 
family, including Madam. Madnn 
played her part gracefully in a f..'! 
suit of mourning : black crape ela^K> 
rately set off with jet. For once in 
her life she was honest, and did no: 
alfect to feel the grief for Ed muni 
that she would have felt for a Qon. 

Sitting disconsolately before the 
open window of his parlor, was Mr. 
North. His new black clothes lo«>kt*3 
too large for him, his slippers wtme 
down* at heel, his whole air was lhr*t 
of one who seems to have lost iuter.'>t 
in the world. It is astonishing h->v 
aged, as compared with other moments, 
men will look in their seasons of al>an- 
donment. While we battle with our 
cares, they spare in a degree the face : 
but in the abandonment of despair, 
when all around seems drearv, and we 
are sick and faint l)ecause to tljht 
longer seems impossible, look at the 
poor sunken face then I 

The room was dingy ; it has already 
been said ; rather long, but narniw. 
The door opened at the end, the win- 
dow faced it. The fire-place was in 
the middle on the left; op{M)site to it 
an old open secretaire, filled with seetis 
and papers pertaining to gardening, 
stood side by side with a closet door. 
This closet — which was however more 
of a small shut-in passage than a closet 
— had an opposite door opening to the 
dining room. But, if the parlor was 
in itself dingy, the capacious window 
and the prospect on which it lookei.i 
brightened it. Stretching out before 
it, broad and large, was the gay par- 
terre of many-colored flowers, Mr. 
North's only delight for years past. 
In the cultivation of these flowers, he 
had found a refuge, a sort of shelter 
from the consciousness of disappoint- 
ment that was ever upon him, from 
life's daily vexations and petty carea. 
Hearen is all-merciful, and some cinin- 
terbalancing interest to grievous and 
long-continued sorrow is often sup- 
plieiJ. " She wants me to give up mj 
garden ; but I shoold die ; I should 
die, Dick," Mr. North said one day 
imploringly to his son Richard after a 
dispute with Madam. Such dispiiiea 
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were freqnent. And yet — could it be 
properly called dispute when the rail- 
ing and reproach were all on one side ? 
Madam wanted money perpetually ; 
money and money, nothing but money; 
and when her husband avowed — with 
far more deprecation than he could 
Lave used to any other woman on 
earth — that he was unable to furnish 
it, she abused him. "Give up your 
expensive garden," was often the bur- 
then of her cry; and in very fear, as 
it seemed, lest he should have to give 
it up, he had yielded so far as gradu- 
ally to reduce his staff of gardeners to 
two. '* On my word, I think it is the 
garden and its care that keeps life in 
him," Richard North had exclaimed 
in a conOdential moment to Mrs. 
Gass. " Then, Mr. Richard, sir," was 
the answer, "let him always have it; 
you and me can take care of so much 
as that." Richard nodded. There 
were times when circumstances com- 
pelled him to entrust home secrets to 
!Mr8. Gass — and he might have had a 
worse depository. 

Mr. North sat looking at his flowers. 
He had been sitting there just as he 
was for the past hour, buried in reflec- 
tions that were not pleasant, and the 
morning was getting on. lie thought 
of his embarrassments — those applica- 
tions for money from Madam, that he 
strove to hide from his well-beloved 
sun Richard, and that made the terror 
of his life. They were apt to come 
upon him at the most unexpected times, 
in season and out .of season ; it seemed 
to him that he was never free from 
them ; that he could never be sure at 
any minute she would not come down 
upon him the next. For the past few 
days the house had been, so to say, 
sacred from these carping concerns ; 
even she had respected the sorrow in 
it ; but with this morning, the return 
to every-day life, business and the 
world resumed its sway. Mr. North 
was looked upon as a man perfectly at 
his ease in money matters ; " rolling 
in wealth " people would say, as they 
talked of the handsome portion his 
two daughters might expect on their 
wedding day. Local debts, the liabili- 
ties of ordinary passing life, were kept 
punctually paid ; Richard saw to that ; 
and perhaps no one in the whole outer 



world, save Mrs. Gass, suspected the 
truth and the embarrassment. Mr. 
North thought of his other son, he 
who had gone from his view for ever; 
but the edge of the grief was wearing 
off, though he was as eager as ever to 
find out the writer of the anonymous 
letter. 

But there is a limit to all things — I 
don't know what would become of 
some of us if there were not — and the 
mind cannot dwell for ever upon its 
own bitterness. Unhappy topics, as 
if in very fatigue, graduallj^ drifted 
away from Mr. North's mind, and 
were replaced by loving thoughts of 
his flowers. How could it be other- 
wise, when their scent came floating 
to him through the broad open win- 
dow in a delicious sea of perfume. The 
assorted colors charmed the eye, the 
sweet aroma took captive the senses. 
Spring flowers all ; and simple ones. 
It was like a many-hued plain ; and 
further on, be^'ond the trees that 
bounded the grounds, a fine view was 
obtained of the open country over 
Dallory Ham. Hills and dales, woods 
and sunny plains, with here and there 
a gleam of glistening water, lay under- 
neath the distant horizon. Sir John 
looked not at the landscape, which 
was a familiar book to him, but at his 
flowers. The spring had been con- 
tinuously cold and wet, retarding the 
appearance of these early flowers to a 
very remarkably late period. For the 
past week or two the weather had 
been lovely, but with a summer bright- 
ness, and the flowers seemed to have 
sprung up all at once. Hyacinths 
blue, pink, white, purple ; gillyflowers 
in all their rich shades ; white daffo- 
dils; primroses, double and single; 
cowslips and polyanthuses, and so on. 
Just as he chose the most simple 
flowers to cultivate, so he called them 
all by their more siuiple and familiar 
names. Madam turned up her nose 
at both in contemptuous derision ; 
sometimes speaking in society of Mr. 
North's *' vulgar cottage garden." A 
little later, the tulip beds would be in 
bloom. A rare collection, that; a 
show for the world to flock to. Great 
people came boldly inside ; small oi^es 
would peep through the shrubs and 
over the railings, sniffing the sweet 
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scent, and saying the |3Tonnd was like 
a many-hued carpet of gorgeous col- 
ors. Later on still, the roses would 
be out, and many thought they were 
the best show of all. And so the 
year went on, the flowers replacing 
each other in their loveliness. 

Sadness sat on them to-day : for we 
see things you know in accordance 
with our own mood, not with their 
actual brightness. Mr. North rose 
with a sigh and stood at the open 
window Only that very day week, 
about this time in the morning, his 
eldest son had stood there with him 
side by side. For this was the eighth 
of May. " Poor fellow 1" sighed the 
father, as he thought of this. 

Some one went sauntering down the 
path that led round from the front of 
the house, and disappeared beyond 
the trees : a short, slight young man. 
Mr. North recosrnized him for Sidnev : 
Madam's son as well as his own : and 
he heaved a sigh almost as profound 
as the one he gave to the dead Edmund. 
Sidney North was dreadfully dissi- 
pated, and had caused already a good 
deal of trouble. It was suspected — 
and with truth — that some of Madam's 
superfluous money went to this son. 
She had brought him up badly, fostering 
his vanity, and indulging him in every- 
thing. H}' the very way in which he 
walked now — his head hanging mood- 
ily down, his gate slouching, his hands 
thrust into his pockets, Mr. North 
judged him to be in some dilemma. 
He had not wished him to be called 
home for the funeral ; no, though the 
dead had stood to him as half-brother ; 
but Madam took her own way and 
wrote for him. ** He'll be a thorn in 
her side if he lives,'' thought the 
father, his reflections unconsciously 
going out to that future time when he 
himself should be no more. 

The door opened, and Richard came 
in. Mr. North stepped back from the 
window at which he had been stand- 
ing. 

"Sir Nash and his son are going, 
sir. You will see them first, will you 
not ?" 

"Going! going already. Why — I 
declare it is past eleven ! Bless me ! 
I hope I have not been mde, Dick. 
Where are my boots ?" 



The boots stood at hand, ready for 
him. He put them on in a scnfHe. ai>i 
.hid his slippers out of sight in t^r? 
closet. What with his present grieC 
and what with a disinclination for so- 
ciety, as he called it, company, that 
had been for some time growing iip«^a 
him, Mr. North had held aloof fro^ 
his guests. But he was one of th« 
last men to show incivility, and it sui- 
denly struck him that perhaps he had 
been guilty of it. 

" Dick, I suppose I ought to har^ 
been at the breakfast-table." 

"Not at all, my dear father; not at 
all. Your remaining in privacy is 
perfectly natural, and I am sore* Sir 
Nash feels it to be so. Don't disturb 
yourself: they will come to yon here** 

Almost as he spoke itiey came ia, 
Captain Bohan with them. Sir Ns«b 
was a very fine man with a proud 
face, that put you in mind at once of 
Arthur Bohun's, and of the calmest, 
pleasantest, most courteous manners 
possible. His son Thomas was not ia 
the least like him ; a studious, sickly 
man, his health delicate, his dark hair 
scanty. James Bohun*s time was di- 
vided between close classical readin:;, 
and philanthropic pursuits. He slrx>ve 
to have what he called a mission ia 
life: and to make it one that might do 
him some service in the next world. 

" I am so very sorry I I had no idea 
you would be going so soon : I ongljt 
to have been with you before this," 
began Mr. North in a flutter. 

But the baronet laid his hands nx>on 
him kindly, and calmed the storm. 
" My good friend, you have done every- 
thing that is right and ho<ipi table. I 
would have staid a few hours longer 
with you, but James has to be in Lon- 
don this afternoon to keep an engage- 
ment." 

" It is an engagement that I cannot 
well put off," interposed James liohnn 
in his small voice that always sonndei! 
too weak for a man. " I would not 
have made it, had I known what was 
to intervene." 

" He has to preside at a public mis* 
sionary meeting," explained Sir Nash. 
" It seems to me that he has something 
or other of the kind on hand every 
day in the year. I tell him that he is 
wearing himself oat." 
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" Not every day in the year," spoke 
the son, as if taking the words liter- 
all v. " This is the month for such 
meetings, you know, Sir Nash." 

" You do not look strong," observed 
Mr. North, studying James ^ohun. 

" Not strong in appearance perhaps, 
but I'm wirey, Mr. North: and we 
wirey fellows last the longest. What 
sweet flowers those are," added Mr. 
Bohun, stepping to the threshold of the 
window. " I could not dress myself 
this morning for looking at them. I 
longed to put the window open." 

" And why did you not?" sensibly 
asked Mr. North. 

" I can't do with the early morning 
air, sir. I don't accustom myself to 
it." 

"A bit of a valetudinarian," remarked 
Sir Nash. 

"Not at all, father," answered the 
son. " It is well to be cautious." 

" I sleep with my window open, 
James, summer and winter Well, well, 
we all have our different tastes and 
fiuieies. And now, my good friend," 
added the baronet, taking the hands 
of Mr. North, "when will you come and 
see me ? A change may do you good." 

" Thank j^ou ; not just yet. Thank 
you all the same, Sir Nash, but — later 
perhaps," was Mr. North's answer. He 
knew that the kindness was meant, the 
invitation sincere ; and of late he had 
grown to feel grateful for any shown 
to him. Nevertheless he thought he 
should never accept this. 

" I will not receive you in that hot, 
bustling London : it is getting to be a 
penance to myself to stay there. You 
shall come to my place in Kent, and 
be as quiet as you please. You've 
never seen Peveril : it cannot boast the 
charming flowers that you show, but it 
is worth seeing. Promise to come." 

" If I can. Later. Thank you, Sir 
Nash ; and I beg you and Mr. Bohun 
to pardon me for all my seeming dis- 
courtesy. It has not been meant as 
such." 

" No, no." 

They walked through the hall to the 
door, where Mr. North's carriage waited. 
The large, shut-up carriage. Some 
dim idea was pervading those con- 
cerned that to drive to the station in 
an ppen dog-cart, would be hardly the 



right thing for these mourners after 
the recent funeral. 

Sir Nash and his son stepped in, fol- 
lowed by Captain Bohun and Richard 
North, who would accompany them to 
the station. As Mr. North turned in- 
doors again after watching the carriage 
awa}', he ran against his daughter Ma- 
tilda, resplendent in glittering black 
silk and jet, with endless chains of jet 
on her head and neck and arms and 
skirts. 

'* They have invited you to visit them, 
have they not, papa ?" 

" They have invited me — ^yes. But 
I shall be none the nearer going, Ma- 
tilda." 

" Then I wish yon would, for I want 
to go," she returned, speaking imperi- 
ously. My uncle Nash asked me. ** He 
asked mamma, and said would I accom- 
pany her : and I should like to go. 
Do you hear, papa ? I should like to 
go." 

It was all very well for Miss Matilda 
North to say **My Uncle Nash." Sir 
Nash was no relation to her whatever ; 
but that he was a liaronet, she might 
have been the first to remember it. 

" You and your mamma can go," 
said Mr. North with animation, as the 
seductive vision of the house relieved 
of Madam's presence for an indefinite 
period, arose mentally before him. 

** But mamma says she shall not go." 

" Oh does she ?" he cried, his spirits 
and the vision sinking together. "She'll 
change her mind perhaps, Matilda. / 
can't do anything in it, you know." 

As if to avoid further colloquy, he 
passed on to his parlor and shut the 
door sharply. Matilda North turned 
into the dinmg-room, her handsome 
black silk train following her, her dis- 
contented look preceding her. Just 
then Mrs. North came down stairs, a 
coquettish, fascinating sort of black 
lace hood on her head, one she was in 
the habit of wearing in the grounds. 
Matilda North heard the rustle of the 
robes, and looked out again. 

"Are you going to walk, mamma ?" 

" I am. Have yon anything to say 
against it ?" 

" It would be all the same if I had," 
was the pert answer. Not very often 
did Matilda North gratuitously beard 
her mother, but she was in an ill humor ; 
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tlie guests had crone away much sooner 
than she had expected or wished, and 
Madam had vexed her. 

" That lace hood is not moamin<T," 
resumed Miss Matilda North, defiantly 
viewing Madam from top to toe. 

Madam turned the hood and the 
haughty face it encircled on her pre- 
Buminffdauijhter. The look was enouijh 
in itself: and what she miijht have 
Baid was interrupted by the approach 
of Bessy Raue. 

** Have you any particular orders to 
give this morning, Madam ?'' she asked 
of her step-mother — whom she as often 
called Madam as Mamma, (he latter 
fond word never meeting with fond 
response from Mrs. North. 

" If I have I'll give them later," im- 
periously replied Madam, sweeping out 
at the hall door. 

" What has anjrered her now ?" 
thought Bessy. " I hope and trust it 
is nothing connected with papa. He 
has enough trouble now without hav- 
ing to bear ill temper." 

Bessy North was housekeeper. And 
a fine time she had of it! Between 
Madam's capricious orders, issued at 
all sorts of inconvenient hours, and the 
natural resentment of the servants, a 
less meek and patient spirit would 
have been worried be3'ond bearing. 
Bessy made herself the scape-goat; 
laboring, both by substantial help and 
by soothing words, to keep peace in 
the household. None knew how much 
Bessy did, or the care that was upon 
her. Miss Matilda North had never 
soiled her finsfers in her life, never done 
more than ring the bell with a dash, 
and issue her imperious orders after 
tlie fashion of Madam, her mother. 
The two half-sisters were a perfect con- 
trast. Certainl3' they^ presented such 
outwardly, as witness this morning : 
the one not unlike a peacock, her orna- 
mented head thrown up, her extended 
train trailinir, and her odds and ends 
of gleaming jet ; the other a meek little 
woman in a black gown of some soft 
material with a bit of quiet crape upon 
it, and her smooth hair banded back 
— for she had put it plain to-day. 

Ou her way to the kitchens, Bessy 
halted at her father's sitting-room and 
opened the door quietly. Sir John 
was standing against the window- 



frame, half inside the room and hr.:f 
out of it. 

" Can I do anything for you. papa ? ' 

" There's nothing: to do for me. cl'l 1 
What time do we dine to-day, Bet>>\ :" 
he asked after a pause. 

" I suppose at six. Mrs. North L^is 
not criven contrary onlers." 

"Very well. 1*11 have mj bit of 
luncheon in here, chikL" 

**To be sure. Dear papa, you nre 
not looking well," she added, advaL.- 
iug to him. 

•'No? Looks don't matter mo j. 
when folks get to be as old as I r._. 
A thought comes over me at o<ld ni.> 
ments — that it is good to grow n^'.y. 
and yellow, and wrinkled. It mar.r.s 
us wish to become 3'oung and fair ar..l 
pleasant to the sight again: and we 
can only do that through immortality. 
Through immortality, child." 

Mr. North lifted his hand, the finc^-rs 
of which had always now a tremblir^ 
sort of movement in them, to his sh. :v- 
ellcd face, as he repeated the coov*! idl- 
ing words, passing it twice over tlio 
weak, scanty brown hair that timea.il 
care had left him. Bessy kissed h;:^ 
fon<ily and quitted the room with i 
sigh, one sad thought running throu^i 
her mind. 

" ilow sadly papa is breaking!*' 

Mrs. North swept down the bror.i 
gravel walk leading from the eutrar..*e 
door, until she came to a path on : .e 
left, which led to the covered portia 
of the grounds. Not covered bv anv 
roof; but the trees in places hei'e«:scT 
so thick that shade might be had at 
midda3^ This part of the grountis was 
near the dark portion of the Dalh^ry 
highway already mentioned (where* 
Jelly had surprised her mistrci>s sliA 
Oliver Kane in the moonlight the par* 
night), only the boundary liedges [ c- 
ing between them. Thickets of slir;:' ? 
were there; hedges of lanrel, pri\e'. 
sweet-briar, clustering trees, tiuir 
branches meeting over-head. Da. ; 
grottos nestled at ends of walks, cov- 
ert benches were hidden in conj*^^. 
It was a sweet spot, atl'ording retire- 
ment from the world, shelter from iLe 
fierce rays of the burning sun. Ma lau 
was fond of frequenting this spi*:. 
and all the more so because sundry 
loop-holes gave her the opportumtj uf 
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peering out on the Trorld. She could 
see ali who passed to and from the 
Hall, without being herself seen. One 
high enclosed walk was especially liked 
by her; ensconced within its shade, 
quietly resting on one of its rustic 
seats, she could hear as well as see. 
Before she had quite gained this walk, 
however, her son Sidney crossed her 
path. A young man of twenty now, 
undersized, insutferably vain, fast, and 
conceited. Uis face might be called a 
** pretty" face : his auburn curls were 
arranged after the models in a hair- 
dresser's window; his very blue un- 
meaning eyes had no true look in 
them. Sidney North was like neither 
father nor mother; like nobody but 
his own contemptible self. Madam 
looked upon him as next door to an 
angel. He was her well-beloved ; there 
can be no blindness equal to that of a 
doting mother. 

" My dear, I thought you had gone 
with them to the station," she said. 

*' Didn't ask me to go ; Dick and 
Arthur made room for themselves, not 
for me," responded Sidney, taking his 
pipe from his mouth to speak, and his 
voice was as consequential as his 
mother's. 

A frown crossed Madam's face. 
Dick and Arthur were rather in the 
habit of putting Sidney in the shade, 
and she hated them for it. Arthur 
was her own son, but she had never 
regarded him with any sort of aflfec- 
tion. 

" I'm going back this afternoon, 
mamma." 

•* This afternoon I No, my boy ; I 
can't part with you to-day." 

'• Must," laconically responded Sid- 
ney, puffing at his pipe. And Madam 
had got to learn that it was of no use 
saying be was to stay if he wanted to 
go. ** How much tin can you let me 
have ?" 

" How mnch do you want ?" 

" As much' as you can give me." 

His demands for money seemed to 
be as insatiable as Madam knew her 
husband found hers. The fact was 
beginning to give her some concern. 
Only two weeks ago she had des- 
patched him all she could afford ; and 
now here he was, asking again. A 
Blight frown crossed her l^row. 



" Sidney, yon spend too much." 

" Must do as others do," responded 
Sidney. 

" But my sweet boy I can't let you 
have it. You don't know the trouble 
it causes." 

" Trouble I— with those rich North 
works to draw up^n I" cried Sidney, 
"The governor must be putting by 
mines of wealth." 

" I don't think he is, Sidney. He 
pleads poverty always ; says we drain 
him. I suppose it's true." 

" Flam I All old paters cry that. 
Look at Dick — the loads of gold he 
must be netting. He gets his equal 
share they say ; goes thirds with the 
other two." 

" Who says it ?" 

"A fellow told me bo yesterday. 
It's an .awful shame that Dick should 
be a millionaire, and I obliged to beg 
for every paltry coin I want! There's 
not so many years between us." 

"Dick has got his footing in at the 
works, you see," observed Madam. 
" Let him ! I'd not have you degrade 
yourself to it for the world. He's fit 
for nothing but work ; been brought 
up to it ; and we can spend." 

"Just so," complacently returned 
the young man. "And you must 
shell out liberally for me this after- 
noon, mamma." 

With no further ceremony of adieu 
or apology, Mr. Sidney North saun- 
tered AwsLy. Madam proceeded to her 
favorite shaded walk, where she kept 
her eyes on all sides for intruders, 
friends or enemies. On this occasion she 
had the satisfaction of being gratified. 

Her arms folded over the black lace 
shawl she wore, its hood gathered oa 
her head, altogether very much after 
the fashion of a Spanish mantilla^ 
and the gown train with its crape and 
Jet falling in stately folds behind her, 
Madam had been pacing this retreat 
for the best part of an hour, when she 
caught sight, through the interstices 
of the leaves, of two ladies slowly ap* 
preaching. The one she recognized 
at once as Mrs. Cumberland ; the 
other she did not recognize at all. 
" What a lovely face I" was her in- 
voluntary thought. 

A young, fair, lovely face- The 
face of Ellen Adair. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

madam's listeninq closet. 

Holding herself, as she did, so en- 
tirely aloof from her neisfhbors, there 
was little wonder in M:uiam'8 havinor 

CI 

remained nnconscious of the fact that 
some months asro, nearly twelve now, 
a youns^ lady had come to reside with 
Mrs. Cumberland. Part of the time 
Mrs. Cumberland bad been away. 
Madam had also been away: and 
when at home her communication 
with Dallor}' and Dallory Ham con- 
sisted solely in being whirled through 
its roads in a carriaore : no one in- 
doors spoke unnecessarily in her hear- 
ing of any gossip connected with 
those despised places ; and to church 
she rarely went, for she did not get 
up in time. And so the sweet girl 
who had for some time now been 
making Arthur Bohun*s heart's ex- 
istence, had never yet been seen or 
heard of by his mother. 

For Mrs. Cumberland to be seen 
abroad so early was something mar- 
vellous; indeed she was rarely seen 
abroad at all. On this morning she 
came out of her room at half-past 
eleven o'clock, dressed for a walk ; 
and bade Ellen Adair make ready to 
accompany her. Ellen obeyed, silently 
wondering. The truth was, Mrs. 
Cumberland had picked up a very un- 
pleasant doubt the previous day, and 
would give the whole world to lay it 
to rest It was connected with her 
son. His assurances had partly paci- 
fied her, but not quite : and she deter- 
mined to get a private word with Mr. 
North. Ellen, walking by her side 
along the road, supposed they were 
going into Dallory. Mrs. Cumber- 
land kept close to the hedge for the 
sake of the shade : as she brushed the 
bench in passing, where she had sat the 
past night, a slight shudder took her 
frame. Ellen did not observe it : she 
was revelling in the beauty of the 
Bweet spring day. The gates of Dal- 
lory Hall gained, Mrs. Cumberland 
turned in. Ellen Adair wondered 
more and more: bnt Mrs. Cumber- 
land was not one to be questioned at 
will on any subject. 

On, they came, Madam watching 
with all her eyes. Mrs. Cumberland 



was in her usual black silk attire, and 
walked with the slow step of an il- 
valid. Ellen wore a morning dress of 
lilac muslin. It needed not the liiac 
parasol she carried to reflect an aiV 
ditienal lovely hue on that most lovely 
face. A stat^'ly, refined girl, as Madam 
saw, with charming manners, the re- 
verse of protontious. 

But as Madam, fascinated for once 
in her life, gazed outwards, a certain 
familiarity in the face dawned npon 
her senses. That she had seen it 
before, or one very like it, became a 
conviction. •* Who on earth is she f** 
murmured the lady to herself -for 
Madam was by no means stilted in her 
phnises at leisure moments. 

'* Are you going to call at the Hall, 
Mrs. Cumberland?" enquired Ellen, 
venturing to ask the question at 
length in her increasing surprise. 
Ami every word could be heard dis- 
tinctly by Madam, for they were 
nearly close. 

" I tlunk so," was the answer, jnven 
in a hesitating tone. ** I — I should 
like to tell Mr. North that I feel for 
his loss." 

" But is it not early to do so — both 
in the hour of «the day and after the 
death ?" rejoined Ellen, with depreca- 
tion. 

" For a stranger it would be ; for 
me, no. I and John North were as 
brother and sister once. Besides, I 
have something else to say to him." 

Had Miss Adair asked what the 
something else was— which she wouM 
not have presumed to do — Mrs. Cum- 
berland might have replied that she 
wished again to enlist the HalPs in- 
fluence on behalf of her son, now that 
Mr. Alexander was about to leave. A 
sure indication that it was not the real 
motive that was drawing her to the 
Hall, for she was one of those reticent 
women who rarely, if ever, observe 
open candor even to friends. Sutir 
denly she halted. 

" I prefer to go on alone, Ellen. Yon 
can sit down and wait for me. There 
are benches about in the covered 
walks." 

Mrs. Cumberland went forward. 
Ellen tnrned back and began to walk 
towards the entrance gates with iht 
slow, lingering step of one who waiti 
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Mrs. Cumberland had got well on, 
when she turned and called. 

"Ellen." 

But Ellen did not hear. She had 
her face turned the other way, 

** Ellen I Ellen Adair !" 

A loud call, this, echoing on the 
waru^ summer air, echoing on the curi- 
ous ears covered by the lace mantilla. 
JVIrs. North gave a quick, sharp start. 
It looked very like a start of terror. 

'* Ellen Adair I" she repeated to her- 
self, her hungry eyes, hungry in their 
fear, flashing out on the beautiful face, 
to see whether she could track home 
the resemblance now, ** Ellen Adair ? 
Good heavens!" 

Ellen had turned at once. ''Yes, 
Mrs. Cumberland?" 

** Do not go within view of the road, 
my dear. I don^t care that all the 
world should know I am making a call 
at Dallory Hall. Find a bench and 
sit down, as I bade you. " 

Obedient, as it was in her nature to 
be, the young lady turned promptly 
into one of the side paths, which 
brought her within nearer range of 
Madam's view. She, Madam, with a 
face from which every atom of color 
had faded, leaving it white as ashes, 
stood still as a statue, like one con- 
founded. 

" I see the likeness ; it is to him,^^ 
she muttered. Can he have come 
home ?" 

Ellen Adair passed out of sight and 
hearing. Madam, shaking herself from 
her fear, turned with stealthy steps to 
seek the house, keeping in the private 
paths as long as might be : which was 
a more circuitous way. Madam in- 
tended, unseen, to make a third at the 
interview between her husband and 
Mrs. Cumberland. The sight of that 
girl's face had frightened her. There 
might be treason in the air. 

Mrs. Cumberland was already in 
Mr. North's parlor. Strolling out 
amidst his flowers, he had encountered 
her in the garden, and taken her in 
through the open window. Madam, 
arriving a little later, passed through 
the hall to the dining-room. Rather 
inopportunely, there sat Bessy, busy 
-with her housekeeping account books. 

"Take them elsewhere," said Madam, 
vith an imperious sweep of the hand. 



She was not in the habit of giving a 
reason for any command whatever: let 
it be reasonable or unreasonable, all to 
be done, was to hear and obey. Bessy 
gathered her books up in her black 
apron, and went away, Madam shoot- 
ing the bolt of the door after 
her. 

Then she stole across the soft Turkey 
carpet and slipped into the closet al- 
ready spoken of, that formed a com- 
munication (never used as such) 
between the dining-room and Mr. 
North's Parlor. The door opening to 
the parlor was unlatched, and had been 
ever since he put his slippers inside it 
an hour before. When her eyes became 
accustomed to the closet's darkness. 
Madam saw them lying there ; she also 
saw one or two of his old brown 
gardening coats hanging on the pegs. 
Against the wall was a narrow table 
with an unlocked desk upon it, belong- 
ing to herself. It was clever of Madam 
to keep it there. Opening the lid 
silently, she pulled up a few of. its 
valueless papers, and let them stick 
out. Of course, if the closet were 
suddenly entered from the parlor — ^a 
most unlikely thing to happen, but 
Madam was cautious — she was only 
getting something from her desk. In 
this manner she had occasionally made 
an unsuspected third at Richard 
North's interviews with his father. 
Letting the lace hood slip off, Madam 
bent her ear 4i0 the crevice of the un- 
latched door, and stood there listening. 
She was under the influence of terror 
still : her lips were drawn back, her 
face wore the hue of death. 

Apparently the ostensible motive 
of the interview — Mrs. Cumberland's 
wish to express her sympathy for the 
blow that had fallen on the Hall — was 
over ; she had probably also been ask- 
ing for Mr. North's influcuce to push 
her son. The first connected words 
Madam caught, were these. 

" I will do what I can, Mrs. Cum- 
berland. I wished to do it before, as 
you know. But Mrs. North took a 
dislike — I mean took a fancy to Alex- 
ander." 

" You mean took a dislike to Oliver," 
corrected Mrs. Cumberland. "In the 
old days, when you were John North 
without thought of future grandeuPi 
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and I was FAnny Oass, we spoke out 
freely to each other." 

" true," said poor Mr. North. " I've 
not had such good days since. Ah, 
what a long white it seems to look 
back to ! I have grown into an old 
man, Fanny, older in feeling than in 
years ; and you — you wasted the best 
days of your life in a hot and pesti- 
lential climate." 

"Pestilential in places and at sea- 
sons," corrected Mrs. Cumberland. 
''My husband was stationed in the 
beautiful climate of the Blue Moun- 
tains, as wo familiarly call the region 
of the Neilgherry Hills. It is pleasant 
there. " 

"Ay, I've heard so. Get the cool 
breezes, and all that." 

" People used to come up there from 
the hot plains to regain their wasted 
health," continued Mrs. Cumberland, 
whose thoughts were apt to wander 
back to the earlier j^ears of her exile. 
*' Ootacamund is resorted to there, 
just as the colder sea-side places are, 
bere. But I and Mr. Cumberland were 
stationary." 

" Ootacamund ?" repeated Mr. North, 
struck with the name. "Ootacamund 
"was where m j wife's first husband died ; 
Major Bohun." 

" No, he did not die there," quietly 
rejoined Mrs. Cumberland. 

"Was it not there? Ah, well, it 
does not matter. One is apt to confuse 
these foreign names and places together 
in the memory." 

Mrs. Cumberland made no rejoinder, 
and there ensued a momentary silence. 
Madam, who with the mention of the 
place, Ootacamund, bit her lip almost 
to bleeding, bent forward and looked 
through the opening of the door. She 
could just see the smallest portion of 
the cold calm grey face, and waited in 
sickening apprehension of what the 
next words might be. They came from 
Mrs. Cumberland and proved an intense 
relief; for the subject was changed for 
another. 

" I am about to make a request to 
you, John ; I hope you will grnnt it for 
our old friendship's sake. Let me see 
the anonymous letter that proved so 
fatal to Edmund — little Neddums as I 
and your wife used fondly to call him 
in his babyhood. Every incident con- 



nected with this calamity is to me iso 
full of painful interest !" she continued, 
as if seeking to apologize for her re- 
quest "As I lay awake last niirlu, 
unable to sleep, it came into my mind 
that I would ask you to let me see the 
letter." 

" You may see it, and welcome.^ 
was Mr. North's ready reply, as he un- 
locked a drawer in the old secretaifv — 
bureau he always called it — and ban l^i 
the paper to her. " I only wish I cou! 1 
show it to some purpose — ^to somehoij 
who would recognize the handwriting. 
You won't do that." 

Mrs. Cumberland answered by m .sickl j 
smile. Her hands trembled as she took 
the letter, and Mr. North noticed bov 
white her lips had become — ^as if with 
some inward suspense or emotion. She 
studied the letter well ; reading it three 
tiroes over ; looking at it critically in 
all lights. Madam in the closet could 
have hit her for her inquisitive conosity. 

"You are right, John," she said, 
with an unmistakable sigh of relief as 
she gave the missive back, " I certainly 
do not recognize that handwriting. It 
is like no one^s that I ever saw." 

" It is a disguised hand, you see," be 
answered. " No question abont that ; 
and accomplished in the cleverest man- 



ner. 
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"Is it true that poor Edronnd had 
been drawing bills in conjunction with 
Alexander ?" 

"Only one. He had drawn a pood 
many I'm afraid during his short life- 
time in conjunction with other peopie, 
but onlj one with Alexander — which 
they got renewed. No blame attaches 
to Alexander ; not a ^^crap of it" 

" Oliver told me that." 

" Ay. I have a notion that poor Ed- 
mund did not get into this trouble tor 
his own safe ; but to help that young 
scamp, his brother." 

" Which brother f " 

" Which brother I" echoed Mr. Nor^h 
rather in mockery. " As if you nt^ 
ask that There's only one of them 
who could deserve the epithet ; and 
that's Sidney. An awful scamp he is. 
He is but twenty years of age, and he 
is as doep in the ways of a bad world as 
thongh he were forty." 

" 1 am very sorry to bear you say it 
Whispers go abroad abont him» as I 
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daresay jou know ; bat I would rather 
not have heard them confirmed by jou." 

"People can't say much too bad of 
him. We have got Mrs. North to thank 
for it ; it is all owing to the way she 
has brought him up. When I would 
have corrected his faults, she stepped 
between as. Oftentimes have I thoaght 
of the enemy that sowed the tares amid 
the wheat in his neighbor's field." 

" The old saying comes home to many 
of us," observed Mrs. Cumberland with 
a suppressed sigh, as she rose to leave. 
"When our children are young they 
tread upon our toes, but when they get 
older they tread upon oar hearts." 

"Ay, ay I Don't go yet," added 
Mr. North. "It is pleasant in times 
of sorrow to see an old friend. I have 
no friends now." 

" I must go, John. Ellen Adair is 
waiting for me ; she will find the time 
long. And I expect it would not be 
very agreeable to your wife to see me 
here. Not that I know for why; or 
what I can have done to her." 

" She encourages nobody ; nobody of 
the good old days," was the confidential 
rejoinder. " There's no fear of her ; I 
saw her going off towards the shrub* 
beriea — after Master Sidney, I suppose. 
She takes what she calls her constitu- 
tional walks there. They last a couple 
of hours sometimes." 

As Mr. North turned to pat the 
letter into the drawer again, he saw 
the scrap of poetry that had been found 
in Arthur Bohun's desk. This he also 
showed his visitor. He would have 
kept nothing from her; she was the 
only link left to him of the days when 
he and the world (to him) were alike 
young. Had Mrs. Cumberland stayed 
there till night, he would then have 
thought it too soon for her to go away. 

"I will do all I can for your son, 
Fanny," said Mr. North, as they stood 
for a moment at the glass doors. " I 
like Oliver. He is a steady, persevering 
fellow, and I'll help him on if I can. 
If I do not the fault will not lie with 
me. You understand ?" he added, look- 
ing at her. 

Mrs. Cumberland understood per- 
fectly; that the faalt would lie with 
Madam. She nodded in answer. 

" Mr. Alexander is going, John — as 
you know. Should Oliver sacceed in 



getting the whole of the practice — and 
there's nothing to prevent it — he will 
soon be making a large income. In 
that case, I suppose he will be asking 
you to give him something else." 

" You mean Bessy. I wish to good- 
ness he had her I " continued Mr. 
North impulsively : " I do heartily 
wish it sometimes. She has not a 
very happy life of it here. Well, well ; 
I hope Oliver will get on with all my 
heart; tell him so from me, Fanny. 
He shall have her when he does." 

" Shall he I" ejaculated Madam from 
her closet, and in her most scornfully 
defiant tone — for the conversation had 
not pleased her. 

They went strolling away amid the 
parterres of flowers, Madam peering 
afler them with angry eyes. She heard 
her husband tell Mrs. Cumberland to 
come again ; to come m often, when- 
ever she would. Mr. North went on 
with her down the broad path, after 
they had lingered some minutes with 
the sweet flowers. In strolling back 
alone, who should pounce upon Mr. 
North from a side path but Madam I 

" Was not that woman I saw you 
with 'the Cumberland, Mr. North?" 

" It was Mrs. Cumberland : my early 
friend. She came in to express her 
sympathy at my loss. I took it as 
very kind of her, Madam." 

" I take it as very insolent," retorted 
Madam. " She had some girl with her 
when she came in. Who was it ?" 

" Some girl I" repeated Mr. North, 
whose memory was anything but re- 
tentive. "Ah yes, I remember: she 
said her ward was waiting for her." 

"Who is her ward ?" 

" The daughter of a friend whom 
they knew in India, Madam. In India 
or Australia ; I forget which : George 
Cumberland was stationed in both 
places. A charming young lady with 
a romantic name : Ellen Adair." 

Madame toyed with the black lace 
that shielded her face, " You seem to 
know her, Mr. North." 

"I have seen her in the road; and 
in coming out of church. The first 
time I met them was in Dallory, one 
day last summer, and Mrs. Cumber- 
land told me who she was. That is 
all I know of her, Madam— as yoa 
seem to be curious." 
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"Is she living at Mrs. Cumber- 
land's ?" 

" Just now she is. I — I think they 
said she was going to be sent out to 
join her father," added Mr. North, 
whose impressions were always hazy 
in matters that did not immediately 
concern him. " Yes, I'm nearly sure, 
Madam : to Australia." 

" Her father — whoever he may be — 
is not in Europe, then," slightingly 
spoke Madam, stooping to root up 
mercilessly a handful of blue-bells. 

" Her father lives over yonder. 
That's why the young lady has to go 
out." 

Madam tossed away the rifled flowers 
and raised her head to its customary* 
haughty height. The danger had 
passed. "Over yonder" meant, as 
she knew, some far-off antipodes. She 
flung aside the girl and the interlude 
from her recollections, just as ruth- 
lessly as she had flung the bluo-bells. 

** I want some money, Mr. North." 

Mr. North went into a flutter at 
once. "I — I have none by me, 
Madam." 

" Then give me a cheque." 

'* Nor cheque, either. I don't hap- 
pen to have a signed cheque in the 
house, and Richard is gone for the 
day." 

" What have I repeatedly told j'ou — 
that you must keep money by you ; 
and cheques too," was her stern an- 
swer. " Why does Richard sign the 
cheques always ? — Why can't you sign 
them ?" 

She had asked the same thinir flftv 
times, and he had never been goaded 
to give the true answer. 

" I have not signed a cheque since 
Thomas Gass died, except on my own 
private account, Madam ; no, nor for 
long before it. My account is over- 
drawn. I shan't have a stiver in the 
bank until next quarter-day." 

** You told me that last week," she 
said contemptuously. "Draw then 
upon the firm account." 

"He shook his head. The bank 
would not cash it." 

" Why ? " 

"Because only Richard can sign. 
Oh dear, this is going over and over 
the old ground again. You'll wear 
me oat, Madam. When Richard took 



first actinsr place at the works, it w»f 
judged advisable that he should alone 
siiin the business cheques — for ci>n- 
venionce' sake, Madam ; for conveni- 
ence' sake. Gass*s hands werecrii>o:el 
with gout ; I was here with my flow- 
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" I don't care who signs the cheques 
so that I get the money," she relorte-l 
in a rude, rough tone. "You must 
give me some to-day." 

"It is for Sidney; I know it is for 
Sidney," spoke Mr. North t rem uloiis-y. 
" Madam, you are ruining that la<l 
For his own sake some check must be 
put npon him : and therefore I am 
thankful that to-day I have no money 
to jrive." 

He took some short, hurried steps 
over the comers of paths and flower- 
beds, with the last words, and got into 
his own room. Madam calmly fal- 
lowed. Very sure might he be that 
she would not allow him to escape her. 

Ellen Adair, waiting for Mrs, Cum- 
berland, had not felt the time lonsr. 
Very shortly after she was left alone, 
the carriage came back from the sta- 
tion, bringing Arthur Bohun : Richanl 
had been left at Whitborough. Capk 
Bohun got out at the gates, intend in 
to walk up to the house. Ellen 
him come limping along — the halt in 
his gait was always more visible when 
he had been sitting for any length of 
time — and he at the same time canix-i* 
sight of the bright hues of the lilac 
dress gleaming through the trees. 

Some years back, the detachment 
commanded by Arthur Bohun was 
quartered in Ireland. One ill-starred 
night it was called out to suppress 
some local disturbances, and he got 
desperately wounded: shot, as wsis 
supposed unto death. That he would 
never be fit for service again : that his 
death, though it might be a lingering 
one, was inevitable ; surgeons and 
friends alike thought. For nearlv 
two years he was looked upon as a 
d^ing man : that is, as a man who 
could not possibly recover. But 
Time, the great healer, healed him; 
and he came out of his long sickness 
and danger with only a slight limp, 
more or less perceptible. When walk- 
ing slowly, or when he took any one's 
arm. it was not seen at alU Mrs 
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North (who was proud of her hand- 
some and distinguished son, although 
she had no love for him,) was wont to 
tell friends confidentially that he had 
a bullet in his hip yet — at which Ar- 
thur laughed. 

The sight of the lilac dress caused 
him to turn aside. Ellen rose and 
stood waiting; her whole being was 
thrilling with the rapture the meeting 
brought. He took her hand in his, his 
£sice lighting. 

" Is it indeed you, Ellen I I should 
as soon have expected to see a fairy 
here." 

" Mrs. Cumberland has gone to call 
on Mr. North. She told me to wait 
for her." 

'' I have been with Dick to take my 
uncle and James to the station," 
spoke Captain Bohun, pitching upon 
it as something to say, for his tongue 
was never too fluent when alone with 
her. " He has been asking me to go 
and stay with him." 

" Sir Nash has 1 " 

" Yes. Jimmy invites nobody ; he 
is taken up with his missionaries, and 
that." 

" Shall you go ? " 

Their eyes met as she put the ques- 
tion. Go ! away from her ! 

" I think not," he quietly answered. 
" Not at present. Miss Bohun's turn 
must come first; she has been writing 
for me this long while." 

«• That's your aunt." 

''My aunt. And a good old soul 
she is. Won't you walk about a little, 
Ellen ? "* 

She took the arm he held out, and 
they paced the covered walks, almost 
in silence. The May birds were sing- 
ing, the budding leaves were dancing. 
Eloquence enough for them : and each 
might have detected the beating of the 
other's heart. Madam had her ear 
glued to that closet door, and so 
missed the sight. A sight that would 
have made her hair stand on end. 

Minutes, for lovers, fly on swift 
wings. When Mrs. Cumberland ap- 
peared, it seemed that she had been 
away no time. Ellen went forward to 
meet her : and Captain Bohun said he 
had just come home from the station. 
Mrs. Cumberland, absorbed in her 
own cares, complaining of fatigue, 



took little, or no notice of him : he 
strolled by their side up the Ham. 
Standing at Mrs. Cumberland's gate 
for a moment in parting, Oliver Kane 
came so hastily out of his house that 
he ran against them. 

" Don't push me over Rane," spoke 
Arthur Bohun, in his lazy but very 
pleasing manner. 

" I beg your pardon. When I am 
in a hurry I believe I am apt to drive 
on in a blindfold fashion." 

** Is any one ill, Oliver? " questioned 
his mother. 

" Yes. A t Mrs. Gass's. I fear it is 
herself. The man who brought the 
message did not know." 

" You ought to keep a horse," spoke 
Captain Bohun, as the doctor recom- 
menced his course. " So much run- 
ning must wear out a man's legs." 

" Ought I — oughts go for a great 
deal, don't they ? " replied the doctor, 
looking back. " I ought to be rich 
enough to keep one ; but I'm not." 

Captain Bohun wished them good 
day, and they went indoors. Ellen won- 
dered to hear that Mrs. Cumberland was 
going out again. Feeling uneasy — as 
she said—- on the score of the sudden 
illness, she took her way to the house 
of Mrs. Gass, in spite of the fatigue she 
had been complaining of. A long 
walk for her at any time. Arrived 
there, she found that lady in perfect 
health : it was one of her servants to 
whom Oliver had been summoned. 
The young woman had scalded badly 
her hand and arm. 

"I was at the Hall this morning, 
and Mr. North showed me the anony- 
mous letter," Mrs. Cumberland took 
occasion to say. " It evidently comes 
from a stranger ; a stranger to us. 
The handwriting is entirely strange." 

"So much the better, ma'am," 
heartily spoke Mrs. Oass. " 'Twould 
be too bad to think it was writ by a 
friend." 

** Oliver thinks it was Madam," pur- 
sqed Mrs. Cumberland, dropping her 
voice. "At least — he has not gone 
so far as to say he thinks it, bat that 
I4r. Alexander does." 

** That's just the word he gave to 
me, ma'am. Alexander thought it, he 
said, but that he hisself didn't know 
what to think, one way or the other. 
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As well perhaps for qs not to talk of 
it : least said is soonest mended." 

" Of course. But I cannot help re- 
calling a remark once innocently made 
by Arthur Bohun in my hearing : that 
he did not know any body who could 
imitate different handwritmgs so well 
as his mother. Did you " — Mrs. Cum- 
berland looked cautiously round — 
" observe the girl, Molly Green, take 
her handkerchief from her pocket 
while she stood here ? " 

" I didn't see her with any hand- 
kecher," was the answer, given after a 
pause of reflection. " Shouldn^t tbink 
the girl's got one. She put her basket 
on the sideboard there, to come for- 
ward to my geraniums, and she stood 
stock still, while she looked at 'em. I 
don't say she didn't touch her pocket ;' 
but I never saw her at it." 

** It might have been. These little 
actions often pass unnoticed. And it 
is 80 easy for any other article to slip 
up unseen when a handkerchief is 
drawn out of a pocket," concluded 
Mrs. Cumberland in a suppressed tone 
of almost trembling eagerness. Wliich 
Mrs. Gass noticed, and did not quite 
like. 

But there's little something yet to 
teU of Dallory Hall. When Madam 
followed her husband through the glass 
doors into his parlor, an unusually un- 
pleasant scene ensued. For once Mr. 
North held out resolutel}'. He had no 
other resource, for he had not the 
money to give her, and did not know 
where to get it. That it was for Sid- 
Bey, he well believed; and for that 
reason only would have denied it to 
the utmost of his poor feeble strength. 
Madam flounced out in one of her 
worst moods. Mrs. Cumberland's 
visit and the startling sight of Ellen 
Adair had brought to her unexampled 
annoyance. As ill-luck had it, she en- 
countered Bessy in the hall, and upon 
her vented her dreadful temper. The 
abort scene was a violent one. When 
it was over, the poor girl went shiver- 
ing and trembling into her father's 
parlor. He had been standing with 
the door ajar, shrinking almost as 
much as Bessy, and utterly powerless 
to interfere. 

*' Oh child I if I could but save you 
from this 1" he mormured, as they Blood 



together before the window, and be 
fondly stroked the soft hair that 1st 
on his breast. " It*s one of the trouM^s 
that are wearing me out, Bessy ; wear- 
ing me out before my time." 

He burst into tears; iierhaps her 
own sobs set him on ; and they crii- 1 
in concert. Bessy North was patierU 
meek, enduring ; but meekness aiil 
patience can both be tried beyotid 
their strength. 

" Oliver Rane wants you ; yon know 
that, Bessy. If he could see his way 
clear to keep you, you should go to 
him to-morrow. Ay, though 3'our p<:>or 
brother has just been put into his 
grave." 

Bessy lifted her head. In these mo- 
ments of dire emotion, the heart speaks 
out without reticence. 

" Papa, I would go to Oliver as he 
is now, and risk it," she said throu j^ii 
her blinding tears. " I should not l>e 
afraid of our getting on ; we'd make 
shifl together, until better luck came. 
He spoke a word of this to me not 
long ago, but his lips were tied, he aaid, 
and he could not press it" 

*' He thought he had not enoagh for 
you." 

" He thought you would not con- 
sider it so. /should, papa. And I 
think those who bravely set out to 
struQ:gle on together, have as much 
happiness in their shifts and economy 
as others who begin with a fortune.'' ' 

" We'll see ; we'll see, Bessy. I'd 
like you to try it, if you are not afrai^L 
I'll talk to Dick. But — ^mind ! — not a 
word here," he added, glancing rountl 
at the door to indicate the precincts of 
Mrs. North. *• We shall have to kc^p 
it to ourselves if we'd not get it frus- 
trated. I wonder how much Oliver 
makes a year." 

** Not much ; but he is advancing; 
slowly. He has talked to me about it. 
What keeps one will keep two, papa.'* 

" He*ll come into about two hundrc^tl 
a year when his mother dies. And I 
fear she won't live long, by what she 
tells me Poor Fanny 1 Kot that I*d 
counsel anybody to reckon on dead 
men*8 shoes, child. Lifers uncertain ; 
he might die before her." 

*' He would not reckon on anything 
but his own exertions, papa. He told 
me a secret — that he is engaged on a 
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medical work, writing it all his spare 
time. It is quite certain to take, he 
says, to be popular, and bring him 
gootl returns. Oh papa, there will be 
no doubt of our getting on. Let us 

risk it I" 

What a bright, hopeful tone she 
spoke in — let us risk it! — her mild 
eyes shining, the tears dried on her 
cheeks. Mr. North caught the glad 
spirit, and resolved — Dick being will- 
ing ; sensible Dick— that they should 
risk it. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IN LAWYER dale's OFFICE. 

Whitborouqh was a good-sized, 
bustling town, sending two members 
to Parliament. In the heart of it 
lived Mr. Dale, the lawj'er, who did a 
little in money lending as well. He 
was a short stout man, with a red 
pimply face and no whiskers, nearly 
bald on the top of his round head ; 
and usually attired himself in the at- 
tractive costume of a brown tail coat 
and white neckcloth. 

On this same moraing, which had 
witnessed the departure of Sir Nash 
Bohun and his son from Dallory Hall, 
Mr. Dale — known commonly amid his 
townsfolks as lawyer Dale— was seated 
in his office at W hi thorough. It was 
a small room, containing a kind of 
double desk, at which two people 
might face each other. The lawyer's 
place at it was against the wall, his 
face to the room ; a clerk sometimes 
sat, or stood, on the other side when 
business was pressing. Adjoining this 
office was one for the clerks, three of 
whom were kept; and clients had to 
come through their room to reach the 
lawyer's. 

Mr. Dale was writing busily. The 
clock was on the stroke of twelve, and 
a great deal of the morning's work 
had to be done yet ; when one of the 
clerks came in ; a tall, thin cadaverous 
youth with black hair, parted into a 
flat curl on his forehead. • 

•'Are you at home, sir?" 

'< Who is it ?" asked Mr. Dale, growl- 
ing at the interruption. 

" Mr. Richard North." 



" Send him in." 

Richard came in : a fine looking man 
in his deep black clothes — ^the lawyer 
could not help thinking so. After shak- 
ing hands — ^a ceremony Mr. Dale liked 
to observe with all his clients, they 
being agreeable — he came from behind 
his desk to seat himself in his dwarf 
elbow-chair of red patent leather, and 
gave Richard a seat opposite. The 
room was small, the desk and other 
furniture large, and they sat nearly 
nose to nose. Richard held his hat on 
his knee. 

'' You guess no doubt what has 
brought me here, Mr. Dale. .Now that 
my ill-fated brother is put out of our 
sight in his last resting-place, I have 
leisure and inclination to look intQ the 
miserable event that sent him to it. 
I shall spare neither cost nor energy 
in discovering — if so may be — the 
traitor." 

'' You allude to the anonymous let- 
ter." 

"Yes. And I have come here to 
ask you to give me all the information 
you can about it." 

"But, my good sir, I have no in- 
formation to give. I don't possess 
any." 

" I ought to have said information 
of the attendant circumstances. Let 
me hear your history of the transaction 
from beginning to end : and if you can 
impart to me any hint of the possible 
writer— that is, if you have formed 
any private notion of him — I trust you 
will do so." 

Mr. Dale could be a little tricky on 
occasion ; he was sometimes engaged 
in transactions that would not have 
borne the light, and that most cer- 
tainly he would never have talked of. 
On the contrary, he could be honest 
and truthful where there existed no 
reason for being the contrary; and 
this anonymous letter business came 
under the latter category. 

" The transaction was as open and 
straightforward as could be," spoke 
the lawyer — and Richard, a judge of 
character and countenances, saw he 
was speaking the truth. " Mr. £d» 
mund North came to me one day some 
short time ago, wanting me to let him 
have a hundred pounds on his own se- 
curity. I didn't care to do that — I 
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knew about his bill transactions, jou 
see — and I proposed that somel)ody 
should join him. Eventually he came 
with Alexander the surgeon, and the 
matter was arranged." 

*• Do you know for what purpose he 
wanted the money ?'' 

" For his 3'oung brother, Sidney 
North. A fast young man, that, Mr. 
Richard," added the lawyer in a sig- 
nificant tone. 

"Yes. Unfortunately." 

" Well, he had got into some secret 
trouble, and came praying to Mr. Ed- 
mund to get him out of it. What- 
ever foolish ways Edmund North had 
wasted money in, there's this consola- 
tion remaining to his friends — that the 
transaction which eventuallv sent him 
to his grave was one of pure kind- 
ness," added the lawyer warmly. 

" * My father has enough trouble, 
Pale,' he said to me, * what with one 
thing and another, his life's about 
worried out of him ; and I don't care 
that he should get to hear of what 
-Master Sidney's been doing, if it can 
be kept from him.' Yes; the motive 
was a good one." 

'* How was it he did not apply to 
me ?" asked Richard. 

" Well — had 3'ou not, jnst about that 
time, assisted vour brother Edmund in 
Bome scrai)e of his own ?" 

Richard North nodded. 

"Just so. He said he had not the 
face to apply to 3'ou so soon again; 
should be ashamed of himself. Well, 
to go on, Mr. Richard North. I gave 
him the money on the bill ; and when 
it became due, neither he nor Alexan- 
der could meet it ; so I agreed to re- 
new. Only one day after that, the 
anonymous letter found its way to 
Dallory Hall." 

" You are sure of that?" 

" Certain. The bill was renewed on 
the 30th of April ; here, in this very 
room ; Mr. North got the letter on the 
Ist of May." 

"It was so. By the evening post." 

"So that, if the transaction got 
wind through that renewing, the writer 
did not lose much time." 

" Well, now Mr. Dale, in what way 
could that transaction have got wind, 
and who heard of it ?" 

" I never spoke of it to a single booI," 



impetuously cried the lawyer, eivins 
his knee a thump with hiscioseii hand. 
And Richard North felt sure that he 
had not. 

"The transaction from the begin- 
ning was known only to us three peo- 
ple ; Edmund North, the surgeon, aoi 
m3'self. I don't l>elieve either of them 
mentioned it at all. I know 1 did noU 
It's just possible Edmund North mijSt 
have told his step-brother sjidnej tee 
way he got the money — ^the yov.r.z 
scamp. I beg your pardon. Mr. Rich- 
ard; I forgot he was yoar brother 
also." 

" It would be to Sidney's interest 
to keep it quiet," casually- remarked 
Richard. " Our men at the works 
have got a report running amidst 
them — I know not whence picked up. 
and I don't think tbev know — that the 
writer of the letter was joar derk, 
Witki 
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" Flam !" contemptuously rejoined 
the lawyer. " I've heard of that. Whv 
should Wilks trouble his head to write 
about it ? Don*t you believe anything 
so foolish." 

" I don't believe it," returned Rich- 
ard North. " The man could have no 
motive whatever for it, as far as I crin 
see. But I think this — that he may 
have become cognisant of the atfair, 
and talked of it abroad." 

" Not one of my clerks knew any- 
thing about it," protested Mr. Dale- 
" I've got three of em : Wilks and two 
others. You don't suppose, sir. I take 
them into my confidence in all things^" 

" But is it quite impossible that any 
one of them — say Wilks — could have 
got to know of it surreptitiously?'' 
urged Richard. 

" Wilks has nothing anrreptitioos 
about him," said the lawyer. " He is 
too shallow-pat ed. A thoroughly use- 
ful clerk here, but a man without 
guile." 

" I did not mean to apply the word 
surreptitious to him personally. 1*11 
change it if you like. Could Wilks or 
either of the other two have accident* 
ally learned this, without your knowl- 
edge f Was there a possibility of it? 
Come, Mr. Dale; be open with me. 
Even if it were so, no blame attaches 
to you." 

It is jost thia^" anawered Mr. Dale, 
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accepting the solicitation to be open — 
** that I don't see how it was possible 
for any one of them to have learnt it ; 
while at the same time, I see no other 
way in which it could have transpired. 
That's the candid truth. " 

** But — is it quite impossible they 
could have learnt it ?*' urged Richard 
North, repeating his words 

" It seems impossible to me ; but it 
is just one, of those things that one 
could not take a Bible oath to. I lay 
awake in the night for half an hour, 
turning the puzzle about in my mind. 
Alexander says he never opened his 
lips upon it ; I know I did not ; and 
poor Edmund North went into his fatal 
passion thinking Alexander wrote the 
letter, because he said Alexander alone 
knew of it ; which is a pretty sure proof 
he had not talked himself." 

** Which brings us back again to 
jour clerks," remarked Richard North. 
" They might have overheard a few 
chance words when the bill was re- 
newed." 

" I'm sure the door was shut," deba- 
ted Mr. Dale, in a tone as if he were 
not sure, but rather sought to tell him- 
self he was sure. " Only Wilks was in 
that mormng ; the other two had gone 
out." 

" Rely upon it, that's how it hap- 
pened, then. The door could not have 
been quite closed." 

" Well, I don't know. I generally 
shut it myself, with a bang too, when 
important clients are in here. I con- 
fess," honestl}' added Mr. Dale, "that 
it's the onl}' loop-hole I can see. If 
the door was unlatched, Wilks might 
have heard. I had him in last nigiit, 
and taxed him with it. He denies it 
out and out : says that, even if the 
atfair had reached his knowledge, he 
knows his duty better than to have 
talked pf it." 

" I don't doubt that he does, when 
in his sober senses. But he is not al- 
wa^'s in them." 

" Oh, come, Mr. Richard North, it is 
not so bad as that." 

Richard was silent. If Mr. Dale was 
satisfied with his clerk and his clerk's 
discretion, he had no wish to render 
him otherwise. 

" He takes too much now and then, 
you know, Mr. Dale ; and he may have 



dropped a word in some enemy's hear- 
ing ; who cauorht it up and then wrote 
the letter. Would you mind my ques- 
tioning him ?" 

" He is not here to be questioned, or 
you might do it and welcome," replied 
Mr. Dale. " Wilks is lying up to-day. 
He has not been well for more than a 
week past ; could hardly do his work 
yesterday." 

" I'll take an opportunity of seeing 
him, then," said Richard. *' My father 
won't rest until the writer of this letter 
shall be traced ; neither, in truth, shall 
I." 

The lawyer said good morning to his 
visitor, and returned to his desk. But 
ere he recommenced work, he thought 
over the chief subject of their conver- 
sation. Had the traitor been Wilks, 
he asked himself? What Richard 
North had said was perfectly true — 
that the young man sometimes took 
too much after work was over. But 
Mr. Dale had hitherto found no cause 
to complain of his discretion : and, 
difficult as any other loop-hole of sus- 
picion seemed, he finally concluded 
that he had no cause now. 

Meanwhile Richard North walked 
back to Dallory — it was nearly two 
miles from Whitborough. Passing his 
works, he continued his way a little 
further to a turning called North Inlet, 
in which were some houses large and 
small, tenanted chiefly by his work- 
people. In one of these, a pretty cot- 
tage standing back, lodged Timothy 
Wilks. The landlady was a relative 
of Wilks's, and as he got his two rooms 
cheap, he did not mind the walk twice 
a day to and from Whitborough. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Green. Is 
Timothy Wilks in ?" 

Mrs. Green, an ancient matron in a 
mob-cap, was on her hands and knees, 
whitening the door-step. ' She got up 
at the salutation, saw it was Richard 
North, and curtseyed. 

"Tim have Just crawled out to get 
a bite o' sunshine, sir. He's very bad 
to-day. Would yon please to walk in, 
Mr. Richard?" 

Here, amid this colony of his work- 
people, he was chiefly known as '' Mr. 
Richard." Mrs. Green's husband was 
time-keeper at the North works. 

"What's the matter with him?" 
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asked Richard, as he stepped over the 
threshold and the bucket to the little 
parlor. 

" Well, sir, I only hope it's DOt the 
low fever ; but it looks to me uncom- 
mon like it." 

'' Since when has he been ill ?" 

" He have been ailing this fortnight 
past. The fiict is, sir, he loonH keep 
steady," she added in a deploring tone. 
" Once a week he's safe to come home 
the worse for drink, and that's pay 
night ; and sometimes it's oflener than 
that. Then for two days afterward he 
can't eat ; and so it goes on, and he 
gets as weak as a rat. It's not that 
he takes much drink ; it is that a little 
upsets him. Some men could take 
half-a-dozen glasses a'most to his one." 

'* What a pity it is I" exclaimed 
Kichard. 

'' He had a regular bout of it a week 
ago," resumed Mra Green ; who when 
she was set off on the score of Timo- 
thy's misdoings, never knew Y^hen to 
stop. It was so well known to North 
Inlet, this failing of the young man's, 
that she might have talked of it in the 
market place and not betrayed confi- 
, dence. ''He had been ailing before, 
as I said, Mr. Richard ; off his food, 
and that ; but one night he caught it 
smartly, and he's been getting ill ever 
since." 

" Caught what smartly ?" asked 
Richard, not understanding North 
Inlet idioms. 

" Why, the drink, sir. He came 
home reeling, and gave his head such 
a bang again the door-post that it 
knocked him backwards. I got him 
up somehow — Green was out— and on 
to his bed, and there he went off in a 
dead faint. I'd no vinegar in the 
house: if you want a thing in a hurry 
you're sure to be out of it : so I burnt 
a feather up his nose and that brought 
him to. He began to talk all sorts of 
nonsense then, about doing 'bills' 
whatever that might mean, and old 
Dale's money boxes, running words 
into one another like mad, so that you 
couldn't make top nor tail o' the sense. 
I'd never seen him as bad as this, and 
got a'most frightened." 

She paused to take breath, always 
short with Mrs. Green. The words 
doing bills " struck Richard North. 
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He immediately perceived that heiicd 
might have arisen the report • ft>r s.ie 
had no doubt talked of this piililivly) 
that Timothy Wilks was the traitor. 
Other listeners could put two aud two 
together as well as he. 

" I thought I'd get in the vineijar, 
in case he went off again,'' resumtrd 
Mrs. Green, having laid in a fresh st^xrk 
of breath. " And when I was ran n lug 
round to the shop for it— least ways 
walking, for I can't run now — wiia 
should I meet, turning out of Keller's 
but Dr. Rane. I stopped to tell him, 
and he said he'd look in and see Tim. 
He*s a kind man in sickness Mr. 
Richard." 

** Did he come ?" asked Richard. 

" Right off, sir, there and then. 
When 1 got back he had put cloths of 
cold water on Tim's head. And wasu*t 
Tim talking I You might have though; 
him a show-man at the fair. The 
doctor wrote something on paper with 
his pencil and sent me off aLrain to 
Stevens's the druggist's, and Stevens 
he gave me a little bottle of white 
stuff to brins: back. The doctor irave 
Tim some of it in a tea-eup of coii 
water, and it sent him into a goxi 
sleep. But he has never been wi-Il, 
sir, since then ; and now I misdoubt 
me but it will end in a low fever/' 

" Do you remember what night this 
was?" asked RichanL 

** Aye, that I do, sir. For the fool- 
ish girls was standing out by twos 
and threes, making bargains with tbcir 
sweethearts to go a maying at morn* 
ing dawn. I told 'em they'd a tleal 
better stop in-doors to mend their 
stockings. 'Twas the night afore the 
First of May, Mr. Richard.'' 

•• The evening of the day the bill 
was renewed," thought RichanL He 
possessed the right clue now. If he 
had entertained an}' doubt of Wilks 
before, this set it at rest. 

" Di<l any of the neighbors hear 
Tim talking !" he asked. 

" Not a soul but me and Dr. Kane 
here, sir. But I b'lieve he had been 
holding forth to a room full at the 
Wheatsheafl They say he was part 
gone when he got there. Oh, it doea 
make me so vexed, the ranting way ho 
goes on when the drink's in him. If 
his poor Dsither and mother could look 
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np from their graves, they'd be fit to 
shake him in very shame. Drink 
is the worst curse that's going, Mr. 
Richard — and poor Tim's weak head 
won't stand hardly a drop of it." 

She had told all she knew. Richard 
North stepped over the bucket af^ain, 
remarking that he might meet Tim. 
Sure enough he did. In taking a 
cross-cut to the works, he came upon 
him leaning against the wooden rails 
that bordered a piece of waste land. 
He looked very ill ; Richard saw that : 
a small, slight young man with a mild, 
pleasant countenance and inoffensive 
manners. His mother had been a 
cousin of Mrs. Green's, but superior 
to the Green's in station. Timothy 
would have held his head consider- 
ably above North Inlet, but for being 
brought down both in consequence 
and pocket by these oft-recurring 
bouts. 

Kindly and courteously, but with a 
tone of resolution not to be mistaken, 
Richard North entered on his question- 
ing. He did not suspect Wilks of 
having written the anonymous letter ; 
he told him this candidly ; but he sus- 
pected, nay, knew, that it must have 
been penned by some one who had 
gathered certain details from Wilks's 
tongue. Wilks, weak and ill, acknowl- 
edged that the circumstance of the 
drawing of the bill (or rather the 
renewing of one) had penetrated to his 
hearing in Mr. Dale's office; but he 
declared that he had not, so far as he 
knew, repeated it again. 

" I'd no more talk of our office busi- 
ness, sir, than I'd write an anony- 
mous letter," said he, much aggrieved. 
'' Mr. Dale never had a more faithful, 
clerk about him than I am." 

" I dare say you would not, know- 
ingly," was Richard's rejoinder. "An- 
swer me one question, Wilks. Have 
you any recollection of haranguing 
the public at the Wheatsheaf ^" 

Mr. Wilks's answer to this was, 
that he had not harangued the public 
at the Wheatsheaf. He remembered 
being at the house quite well, and 
there had been a good deal of argu- 
ment in the parlor, chiefly, he thought, 
touching the question of whether mas- 
ters in general ought not to give holi- 
day on the First of May. There had 



been no particular haranguing on his 
pai-t, he declared ; and he could take 
his oath that he never opened his lips 
there about what had come to his 
knowledge. One thing he did confess, 
on being pressed by Richard — that he 
had no remembrance of quitting the 
Wheatsheaf, or of how he got home. 
He retained a faint notion of having 
seen Dr. Rane's face bending over 
him, but could not say whether it was 
a dream or reality. 

Nothing more could be got out of 
Timothy Wilks. That the man was 
guiltless of intentional treachery there 
was as little doubt of as that the 
treachery had occurred through his 
tongue. Richard North bent his steps 
to the Wheatsheaf, to hold conference 
with Packerton, the landlord of that 
much-frequented hostelrie. 

And any information that Packerton 
could give, he was willing to give : but 
it amounted to little. Richard wanted 
to get at the names of all who went 
into the parlor on the night of the 
30th of April, during the time that 
Wilks was there. The landlord told 
over as many as he could remember ; 
but said that others might have gone 
in and out. One man '(who looked 
like a gentleman and sat by Wilks) 
was a stranger, he said ; he had never 
seen him before or since. This man 
got quite frieudly with Wilks, and went 
out with hihi, propping up his steps. 
Packerton 's son, a smart young fellow 
of thirteen, going out on an erraud, 
had overtaken them on their way 
across the waste ground. (In the 
very path where Richard had but now 
encountered Wilks.) Wilks was hold- 
ing on by the railings, the boy said, 
talking with the other as fast as he 
could talk, and the other was laughing. 
Richard North wished he could find 
OQt who this man was, and where he 
might be seen: for, of all the rest 
mentioned by the landlord, there was 
not one at all likely to have taken up 
the cause and written the anonymous 
letter. Packerton's opinion was, that 
Wilks had not spoken of the matter 
there ; he was then hardly '' far enough 
gone ", to have committed the im* 
prudence. 

" But I suppose he was when he left 
you," said Richard. 
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"Yes, sir, I'm afraid he might have 
been. He could talk ; but every bit 
of reason had gone out of him. I 
never saw anybody but Wilk^ just like 
this when they've taken too much." 

Again Richard North sought Wilks, 
and questioned him who this stranger, 
man or gentleman, was. lie might 
as well have questioned the moon. 
Wilks had a hazy impression of having 
been with a tall, thin, strange man ; 
but where or when or how, he knew 
not. 

*' I'll ask Rane what sort of a con- 
dition Wilks was in when he saw him," 
thought Richard. 

But Richard could not carry out 
his iuteutions until night. Business 
claimed him for the rest of the day, 
and then he went home to dinner. 

Dr. Rane was in his dining-room 
that night, the white blind drawn be- 
fore the window, and writing by the 
liglit of a shaded candle. Bessy 
Korth had said to her father that 
Oliver was busy with a medical work 
that he expected good returns from, 
when published. It was so. Ue 
spared no labor ; over that, or anything 
else ; often writing far into the little 
hours. He was a patient, persevering 
man : once give him a fair chance of 
success, a good start on life's road, 
and he would be sure to go on to 
fortune. He said this to himself con- 
tinually ; and he was not mistaken. 
But the good chance had not come 3'et. 

The clock was striking eight, when 
the doctor heard a ring at his door 
bell, and Phillis appeared, showing 
in Richard North. A thrill passed 
through Oliver Rane : perliaps he 
could not have told why or wherefore. 

Richard sat down, and began to 
talk about Wilks, asking what he 
had to ask, entering into the ques- 
tion generally. Dr. Rane listened in 
silence. 

*'I beg your pardon," he suddenly 
said, remembering his one shaded 
candle. " I ought to have got more 
light." 

" It's quite light enough for me," 
replied Richard. " Don't trouble. I'd 
as soon talk by this light as by a 
better. To go back to Wilks : Did he 
Bay anything about the bill in your 
hearing, Rane f " 



" Not a word ; not a svHable. Or, 
if he did, I failed to catch it/' 

"Old Mother Green says he talke-i 
of * bills,' " said Richard. *' That wa^s 
before you saw him." 

'•Does she?" carelessly remarked 
the doctor. "I heard nothing of tbe 
kind. There was no coherence whai^ 
ever in his words, so far as I notice*! : 
one does not pay much attention to 
the babblings of -« drunken man."' 

"Was he quite beside himself?— 
quite unconscious of what he said, 
Rane ?" 

"WeU, I am told that it is the 
peculiar idiosyncrasy of Wilks to be 
able to talk and vet to be unconscious: 
unconscious for all practical pur- 
poses, and for recollections after wan is. 
Otherwise I should not have con- 
sidered him quite so far gone a.s that. 
He talked certainly ; a little : seemed to 
answer me in a mechanical kind of war 
when I asked him a question, slipping 
one word into another. If I tried to 
understand him, I don't suppose I 
could. He did not say much ; and I 
was about the house looking for water 
and rags to put on his head." 

"Tlien you heard nothing of it, 
Rane ?" 

" Absolutely nothing." 

The doctor sat, so that the green 
shade of the candle happened to fall 
on his face, making it look very pale* 
Richard North, absorbed in thoughts 
about Wilks, could not have told 
whether the face was in the dark or 
the light. He spoke next about the 
stranger who had joined Wilks, saying 
he wished he could find out who it was. 

"A tall thin man, bearin^: the 
appearance of a gentleman ?" returned 
Dr. Rane. " Then I think I saw him, 
and si>oke to him." 

"Where?" asked Richard with 
animation. 

" Close by your works. He was 
looking in through the iron gates. 
After quitting Green's cottage, I 
crossed the waste, and Baw him stand- 
ing at the gates, underneath the centre 
gas-lamp. I had to visit a patient 
down by the church, and took the near 
way over the waste ground." 

" Yon did not recognize him ?" 

" Not at alL He was a stranger to 
me. Aa I was pasaingi he turned 
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round and asked me whether he 
was going right for Whitborough. I 
pointed to the high road and told him 
to keep straight along it. Depend 
upon it, this was the same man." 

" What could he have been looking 
in at our gates for ?" muttered Richard. 
"And what — for this is of more con- 
sequence — had he been getting out of 
Wilks?" 

'* It seems rather curious altogether," 
remarked Dr. Rane. 

*' I'll find this man," said Richard, 
as he got up to say good night ; '' I 
must find him. Thank you, Rane." 

But, after his departure Oliver Rane 
did not settle to his work as before. 
A man, once interrupted, cannot 
always do so. All be did was to pace 
the room restlessly with bowed head, 
like a man in some uneasy dream. 
The candle burnt lower, the flame got 
above the shade, throwing its light on 
his face, showing up it hues and lines 
and angles. But it was not a bit 
brighter than when the green shade 
had cast over it its cadaverous 
hue. 

" Edmund North 1 Edmund North!" 

Did the words in all their piteous 
hopeless appeal come from him ? Or 
was it some supernatural cry in the air ? 



CHAPTER X. 

PUT TO HIS OONRCIENOS. 

A FINS morning in June. Lovely 
June ; with its bright blue skies and its 
summer flowers. Walking about amidst 
his rose-trees with their clustering blos- 
soms, was Mr. North, a rake in his 
hand. He fancied he was gardening : 
he knew he was trifling. What did it 
matter ? — his face looked almost happy. 
The glad Buushine was overhead, and 
he felt as free as a bird in it. 

The anonymous letter, that had caused 
80 much mischief, was passing into a 
thing of the past. In spite of Richard 
Korth's efforts to trace him out, the 
writer remained undiscovered. Timothy 
Wilks was the chief sufferer, and bit- 
terly resentful thereupon. To have been 
openly accused of having sent it by at 
least six persons out of every doaen ac* 



quaintances he met, cankered the mind 
and curdled the temper of ill-starred 
Timothy Wilks. As to the general 
public, they were beginning to forget 
the trouble — as it is in the nature of a 
faithless public to do. Only in the 
hearts of a few individuals did the sad 
facts remain in all their rugged stern- 
ness : and, of those, one was Jelly. 

Poor Mr. North could afford to be 
happy to-day, and for many days to 
come. Bessy also. Madam had re- 
lieved them of her presence yesterday,, 
and gone careering off to Paris with 
her daughter. They hoped she might 
be away for weeks. In the seductive 
freedom of the home, Richard North 
had stayed late that morning. Mr. 
North was just beginning to talk with 
him, when some one called on business, 
and Richard shut himself up with the 
stranger. The morning had gone on ; 
the interview was prolonged ; but Rich- 
ard was coming out now. Mr. North 
put down the rake. 

"Has Wilson gone, Richard ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" What did he want ? He has stayed 
long enough I'' 

'*0nly a little business with me, 
father," was Richard's answer in hfs 
dutiful care. It had not been agreeable 
business, and Richard wished to spare 
his father. 

"And now for Bessy, sir?" he re- 
sumed, as they paced side by side 
amidst the sweet-scented roses. " You 
were beginning to speak about her." 

" Yes, I want to talk to you. Bessy 
would be happier with Rane than she 
is here, Dick." 

Richard looked serious. He had qo 
sort of objection to his sister's marrying 
Oliver Rune : in fact, he regarded it as 
tfn event certain to take place sooner 
or later ; but he did not quite see that 
the way was clear for it yet 

" I make no doubt of that, father." 

"And I think, Dick, she had better 
go to him now ; while we are at liberty, 
to do as we please at home." 

'' Now 1" exclaimed Richard. 

" Yes ; now. That is, before Madam 
comes back. Poor Edmund is but just 
put under the sod; but — considering 
the circumstances — I think the memory 
of the dead must give place to the wel- 
fare of the living." 
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"Bot, bow abont wa^ and means, 
sir?" 

" Aj, that's it : bow about wajs and 
means. Nothings can be spared from 
the works at present, I suppose, Dick." 

** Nothing to speak of, sir." 

Mr. North had felt ashamed even to 
ask the question. In fact, it was more 
a remark than a question, for he knew 
as well as Richard did that there was 
no superfluous money. 

"Of course not, Dick. Rane gets 
just enough to live upon now, and no 
more. Yesterday, after Madam and 
Matilda had driven off, I was at the 
front gates when Rane passed. So he 
and I got talking about it — about Bessj. 
He said his income was small now. but 
that of course it would very consider- 
ably augment itself as soon as Alexander 
should have left. As he and Bessy are 
willing to try it, I don't see why they 
should not, Dick." 

Richard gave no immediate reply. 
He had a rose in his hand and was 
looking at it absently, deep in thought. 
His father continued. 

" It's not as if Rane had no expecta- 
tions whatever. Two hundred a year 
must come to him at his mother's death. 
And — Dick — have yon any notion how 
Mrs. Gass's will is left ?" 
Not the least, sir." 
Oliver Rane is the nearest living 
relative to her late husband, Mrs. Cum- 
berland excepted. He is Thomas Gass's 
own nephew — and all the money was 
his. It seems to me, Dick, that Mrs. 
Oass is sure to remember him : perhaps 
largely." 

"fc^he may." 

" Yes ; and I think will. Bessy shall 
go to him ; and be emancipated from 
her thraldom here." 

*' Oliver Kane has got no furniture in 
his house." 

'* He has got some. The dining- 
room and his l)ed-room are as hand- 
somely furnished as need be. We can 
put in a bit more. There's some things 
at the Hall that were Bessy's own 
mother's, and she shall have them. They 
have not been taken much account of 
here, Dick, amid the grand things that 
Madam has filled the house with." 

" She'll make a fuss, though, at their 
being removed," remarked Dick. 

Let ber," retorted Mr. North, who 
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could be brave as the best when two or 
three hundred miles lav between him 
and Madam. " Those things were your 
own dear mother's, Dick; she bousrht 
them with her own money before she 
married me, and I have always regarded 
them as heir-looms for Bessy. It's just 
a few plain solid mahogany things, as 
good as ever they were. It was our 
drawing-room furniture in the early 
days, and it will do for their drawi*^<r- 
room now. When Bane shall he makir>^ 
his six or seven humdred a year, they 
can buy finer, if they choose. We 
thought great things of it; I know 
that." 

Richard smiled. ** I remember once 
when I was a very little fellow, my 
mother came in and caught me drawing 
a horse on the centre-table with pen-ar.d- 
ink. 'the trouble she had to g^t the 
horse out I — and the whipping I grot !•* 

''Poor Dick! She did not whip 
often." 

" It did me good, sir. I have been 
scrupulously careful of furniture of all 
kinds ever since." 

" Ah, nothing like the lessons of early 
childhood for making an impression.^ 
spoke Mr. North. " * Spare the rod and 
spoil the child ! * There was never a 
truer saying than that" 

"Then you really intend them to 
marry at once," spoke Richard, return- 
ing to the question. 

" I do," said Mr. North, in a m'^re 
decisive tone than he usually spoke. 
"They both wish it: and why should I 
hold out against them ? Bessy's thirty 
this year, you know Dick : if girU are 
not wives at that age, they begin to 
think it hard. It's better to niarrv 

m 

tolerably young: a man and woman 
don't shake down into each other^s w.tvs 

m 

if they come together late in life. You 
are silent, Dick." 

" I was thinking, sir, whether I conM 
not manage a couple of handled pountis 
for them from myself." 

"You are ever generous, Dick. I 
don't know what we should all do with- 
out you.'' 

"The question is — shall I give it 
over to them in money, or spend it fur 
them in furniture ?" 

"In money; in money, Dick," ad- 
vised Mr. North* *'Tbe furniture can 
be managed ; and cash it cash. Spend 
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it in cbairs and tables and it seems as 
if there were nothing tangible to show 
for it." 

Richard smiled. " It strikes me that 
the argument lies the other way, sir. 
The chairs and tables are tangible; 
whereas cash sometimes melts. How- 
ever, I think it will be better to do as 
you advise. Bessj shall have two hun- 
dred pounds handed to her after her 
marriage, and thej can do what they 
consider best with it." 

" To be sure ; to be sure, Dick. Let 
'em be married; we'll put no impedi- 
ment on it. Bessy has a miserable life 
of it here ; and she'll be thirty on the 
twenty-ninth of this month. Oliver 
Rane was thirty the latter end of 
March." 

"Only thirty!" cried Richard. "I 
think he must be more than that, sir." 

"But he's not more," returned Mr. 
North. "I ought to know; and so 
onght you, Dick. Don't you remember 
they are both in the Tontine ? All the 
children pat into that tontine were born 
in the same year." 

" Oh, was it so ; I had forgotten," re- 
turned Richard carelessly, for the ton- 
tine had never much troubled him. He 
could just recollect that when they were 
children he and his brother were wont 
to tease little Bessy, saying if she lived 
to be a hundred years old she'd come 
into a fortune. 

" That was an unlucky tontine, Dick," 
said Mr. North, shaking his head. " Of 
t«n children who were entered for it, 
only three remain. The other seven 
are all dead. Four of them died in the 
first or second year." 

" How came Oliver Rane to be put 
in the tontine f " asked Richard. " I 
thought he came to life in India — and 
lived there for the first few years of his 
life. The tontine children were all 
Whitborough children." 

"Thomas Gass did that, Richard. 
When he got news that his sister had 
this baby — Oliver — he insisted upon 
putting him into the tontlQe. It was a 
sort of salve to his conscience ; that's 
what I thought: what his sister and 
the poor baby wanted then was money — 
not to be put into a useless tontine. 
Ah, well, Rane has got on without any- 
body's assistance, and I daresay will 
flourish in the en(] *' 



Richard glanced at his watch ; twelve 
o'clock ; and increased his pace : a hun- 
dred and one things were wanting him 
at the works. Mr. North was walking 
with him to the gate. 

" Yes, it's all for the best, Dick : they 
shall come together. And we'll get 
the wedding comfortably over while 
Madam's away." 

" What has been her motive, sir, for 
opposing Bessy's engagement t« Rane ?" 

" Motive I" returned Mr. North. " Do 
yon see that white butterfly , Dick, flut- 
tering senselessly about, now up, now 
down ? — as good ask me what his mo- 
tive is, as ask me Madam's. I don't 
suppose she has any motive— except 
that she is given to oppose us all." 

Richard supposed it was so. Some- 
thing might lie also in Bessy's patient 
excellence as a housekeeper : Madam, 
ever selfish, did not perhaps like to lose 
her. 

As they reached the iron gates, Mrs. 
Cumberland passed,' walking slowly. 
She looked very ill. Mr. North ar- 
rested her, and began to speak of the 
projected marriage of Oliver and Bessy. 
Mrs. Cumberland changed color and 
looked three parts scared. Unobserv- 
ant Mr. North saw nothing. Richaj^ 
did. 

" Has Oliver not told you what's 
afoot ?" said the former. " Young men 
are often shyer on these matters than 
women." 

" It is a very small income for them 
to begin upon," she observed, presently, 
when Mr. North had said what he had 
to say — and Richard thought he de- 
tected that she had some private objec- 
tion to the union, " So very small for 
Bessy — who has been used to Dallorv 
Hall." 

" It won't always remain small," said 
Mr. North. " His practice will increase 
when Alexander goes ; and he'll have 
other money, may be, later. Oh, they'll 
get along, Fanny. Young couples like 
to be poor enough to make struggling 
upward a pleasure. I daresay you mar- 
ried upon less." 

" Of course, if you are satisfied, it — 
it must be all right," murmured Mrs. 
Cumberland. " You and Bessy." 

She pulled her veil over her gray 
face, said good morning, and moved 
awaj. Not in the direction of Dallor/ 
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— as she was previon«]y walking — ^but 
back to the Ham. Mr North tamed 
into his groonds a^in ; Richard went 
after Mrs. Cumberland. 

"I beg your pardon," he said — he 
was not as familiar with her as his father 
was — ** will you allow me a word. You 
do not like this proposed marriage. 
Have you aught to urge against it ?" 

" Only for Bessy's sake. I was think- 
ing of her." 

" Why for Bessy's sake ?" 

There was some slight hesitation in 
Mrs. Cumberland's answer. She ap- 
speared to be pulling her reil straight. 

" Their income will be so small. / 
know what a small income is, and there- 
fore I feel for her." 

" Is that all yourdonbt, Mrs. Cumber- 
land ? — the smalluess of the income ?" 

" All." 

"Then I think, as my father says, 
you may safely leav^e the decision with 
themselves. But — %oas this all ?" added 
Richard : for an idea to the contrary had 
taken hold of him. " You have no per- 
sonal objection to Bessy ?" 

" Certainly it was all," was Mrs. Cum- 
berland's reply. " As to any personal 
objection to Bessy, that I could never 
Jiave. When Oliver first told me they 
were engnged, I thought how lucky he 
was to get Bessy North ; I wished them 
success with all my heart." 

** Forgive me, Mrs. Cumberland. 
Thank you. Good morning." 

Reassured, Richard North turned, 
and strode hastily away in the direction 
of Dailory. He fancied she had heard 
Bessy would have no fortune, and was 
feeling disappointed on her son's ac- 
couDl. It struck him that he might 
as well confirm this ; and he wheeled 
round. 

Mrs. Cumberland bad gone on and 
was already seated on the bench before 
spoken of, in the shady part of the road. 
Richard, in a few concise words, enter- 
ing into no details of any sort, said to 
her that his sister would have no mar- 
riage portion. 

" That I have long taken as a matter 
of course ; knowing what the expenses 
at the Hall must be," she answered, with 
a friendly smile. "Bessy is a fortune 
in herself; she would make a good wife 
to any man. Provided they have suffi- 
cient for comfort — and I hope OliTer 



will soon be msking that — ^Ihey can be 
as happy without wealth as wiih it, if 
your sister can only think so. Havv 
you — pardon me for recalling to y-^i 
what must be an unpleasant topic. Rich- 
ard — have you yet gained any dae to 
the writer of that anonvmous letter ?^ 

" Not any. It presents mystery an 
all sides." 

" Mystery ?" 

" As it seems to me. Going over the 
various attendant circamstances. as I do 
on occasion when I can get a minute to 
myself, I try to fit one probability into 
another, and I cannot compass it We 
must trust to time, Mrs. Cumberland. 
Good morning." 

Richard raised his bat, and left her. 
She sat on with her pain. With her 
pain. Mrs. Cumberland was as strict It 
rigid a woman in tenets as in tempera- 
ment ; her code of morality was a se- 
vere one. Over and over again had she 
asked herself whether (it is of no use to 
mince the matter any longer) Oliver had 
or had not written that anonymous let- 
ter which had killed Edmund North: 
and she could not answer. Bat, if he 
had done it, why then surely he ooirht 
not to wed the sister. It would be liti!e 
less than sin. 

Since this secret trouble had been 
upon her, more than a month now, her 
face had seemed to have assumed a 
grayer tinge. II ow gray it looked now, 
as she sat on the bench, passers-by saw, 
and almost started at. One of them 
was Mr. Alexander. Arresting his 
quick steps — he always walked as 
though running a race he inquired after 
her health. 

"Not any better and not mnch 
worse," she answered. "Complahits, 
such as mine, are alwaj^'S tediously pro- 
longed." 

*• They are less severe to bear, how- 
ever, than sharper ones," said the doc- 
tor, willing to administer a grain of 
comfort if he could. " What a lovely 
d \j it is ! And Madam's off for a couple 
of months I hear." 

" Have the two any connection. Mr. 
Alexander ?" 

''I don't know," he said, laughing. 
" Her presence makes winter at the 
Hall, and her absence ita sunshine. If 
I bad such a wife, I'm not snre that I 
should think it any sin to give her an 
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over-dose of landannni some daj, oat of 
regard to the general peace. Did you 
hear of her puttiog MisB Bessy's wrist 
out ?" 

" No I" 

"She did do it, then. Something 
sent her into a passion with Miss Bessj; 
she caught her hand and flung it away 
so violently that the wrist hegan to 
swell I was sent for to bind it up. 
Why such women are allowed to live, I 
can't imagine." 

" I suppose because they are not fit 
to die," said Mni. Cumberland. " When 
are yon leaving ?" 

"Sometime in July, I think. Or 
during August. I enter on my new 
post the 1st of September, so there's 
no hurry." 

Mrs. Cumberland rose and continned 
her slow way homewards. Passing her 
own house, she entered that of her son. 
Dr. Rane was engaged with a patient, 
so she went on to the dining-room and 
waited. 

He came in shortly, perhaps thinking 
it might be another patient, his face 
bright It fell a little when he saw his 
mother. Her visits to him were so ex- 
ceedingly rare that some instinct whis- 
pered him nothing pleasant had brought 
her there. She rose and faced him. 

"Oliver, is it true what I hear — that 
you are shortly to be married ?" 

''I suppose it is, mother," was his 
answer. 

"But — is there no impediment that 
should bar it?" she asked in a whis- 
per. 

" Well — as to waiting, T mny wait 
to the end, and not find the skies rain 
gold. If Bessy's friends see no risk 
in it, it is not for me to see it. At any 
rate this will be a more peaceful home 
for her than the Hall." 

"I am not talking of waiting, — or of 
gold, — or of risk. Oliver," Hhe con- 
tinued solemnly, placing both her hands 
on his arm, "is there nothing on your 
mind that ought to bar this marriage ; is 

your conscience at rest? If wait 

and let me speak, my son ; I understand 
what you would say; what you have 
already told me — ^that you were inno- 
cent — and I know that I onght to be- 
lieve yon. But a doubt flashes up in 
my mind continually, Oliver; it Ls not 
zuy fault ; truth knows my will is good 



to bury it, for ever. Bear with me a 
moment , I must speak. If the death 
of Edmund I^orth lies at your door, 
however indirectly it was caused, to 
make his sister vour wife will be a 
thing altogether wrong ; little less than 
a sin in the sight of Heaven. I do not 
accuse yon, Oliver ; I suggest this as a 
possible case ; and now I leave it with 
you for your own reflection. Oh, my 
son, believe me — for it seems to me as 
though I spoke with a prophet's inspi- 
ration this day I If your conscience 
tells you that you were not innocent, 
to bring Bessy North home to this roof 
will be wrong, and I think no blessing 
win rest upon It." 

She was gone. Before Oliver Rane 
in his surprise, could answer a word, 
Mrs. Cumberland was gone. Passing 
swiftly out at the open window, she 
stepped across the garden and the dwarf 
wire fence, and so entered her own 
l^ome. 



CHAPTER XL 

WHERE'S THE RINO ? 

Apparently Dr. Rane found nothing 
in his conscience that could present an 
impediment, and the preparations for 
the wedding went quietly on. Secretly 
might almost be the better word. In 
their dread lest the news shonld reach 
Madam in her retreat over the water, 
and bring her back to stop it, those 
concerned deemed it well to say noth- 
ing, and no suspicion of what was 
afloat transpired to the world in gen- 
eral. 

Bessy — upon whom, from her isola- 
ted position, having no lady about her, 
the arrangements fell — was desired to 
fix a day. She named the twenty-ninth 
of June; her birthday. After July 
shonld come in, there was no certainty 
about Madam's movements ; she might 
come home, or she might not; and it 
was necessary that all should be over 
by that time, if it was to be gone 
through in peace. The details of the 
ceremony were to be of the simplest 
nature. Edmund North's recent death, 
and the other peculiar attendant cir- 
cumstances, forbidding the usual gaiety. 
The bridal party would go to church 
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with as little ceremony as thej went to 
service on Sundays. Besr^y in a plain 
silk dress and a plain bonnet. Mr. 
Korth would give his daughter away, if 
• he were well enough ; if not, Richard. 
Ellen Adair was to be bridesmaid ; 
Arthur Bohun had offered himself to 
Dr. Rane as best man. It might be 
Tery uudutiful, but Arthur enjoyed the 
stealing a march on Madam as much as 
the best of them. 

Mrs. Cumberland was no doubt satis- 
fied on the score of the scruples she 
had raised, since she intended to coun- 
tenance the wedding, and be at church. 
Dr. Rane and his wife would drive away 
from the church door to the railway sta- 
tion at Whitborough. The bridal tour 
was to last one week only ; the doctor 
did not care to be away longer from his 
patients, and Bessy confessed that she 
would rather be at home, setting her 
house in order, than prolonging her stay 
at small roadside inns in Wales. Rut for 
the disconcerting fact of Madam's being 
in Paris, Dr. Rane wonid have liked to 
take Bessy across the Channel and give 
her her first glimpse of the French capi- 
tal. Under Madam's unjust rule, poor 
Bessy had never gone anywhere: Ma- 
tilda Xorth had been taken half over 
the world. 

The new household arrangements at 
Dr. Rane's were to be achieved during 
their week's absence : the articles of 
furniture (that Mr. North chose to con- 
sider belonged to Bes.sy) to be taken 
from the Uall ; the new carpet, Mrs. 
Cumberland's present, to be laid down 
in the drawing-room ; Molly Green to 
enter as helpmate to Phillis. Surely 
Madam would not grumble at thalf 
Molly Green, going into a temper one 
day at some oppression of Madam's, 
bad given warning on the spot. Bessy 
liked the girl : and there could be no 
harm in engaging her for own house- 
maid. 

One of those taken into the secret 
bad been Mrs. Gass. Richard, who 
respected her greatly in spite of her 
queer grammar, and liked her too, un- 
folded the news. She received it in 
sileucc: a very rare thing for Mrs. 
Gass to do. Just as it had struck 
Kichard in regard to Mrs. Cumberland, 
so it struck him now — that Mrs. Gass 
did not quite like the tidings. 



" Well, I hope they'll be happT,** s^i* 
said at length, breaking the s'len"* 
-** and I hope he deserves to be. I h' '^^ 
it with all my heart. Do yon ib:nk h* 
does. Mr. Richard ?" 

" Rane ? Deserve to be happy ? Fot 
all I see, he does. Why shaald Lt 
not ?^' 

" /don't know," answered Mrs. Ga-5. 
searching Richard's face. "Oliver Ra.e 
is my late husband *s nephew, but he*? 
three parts a stranger to me, except i? 
a doctor ; for it's him attends here t»> i 
know, sir, — as is natural — and not Alex- 
ander, Is he truthful, Mr. Richard ? 
Is he trustworthy f" 

" He is, for anything I know to the 
contrary." replied Richard Xonh. a 
little wondering at the turn the conver- 
sation was taking. •• If I thought he 
were not, I should be very sorry to give 
Bessy to him." 

"And let us hope that he is. Mr. 
Richard, and wish 'em joy with all oJir 
hearts I" 

That a doubt was lying on Mr*. 
Gass's mind in regard to the scrap uf 
pa])cr found in her room was certaia 
Being a sensii^Ie woman, it could not he 
but that — when surrounding mists hai 
cleared away — she should see that th»? 
only likely place for it to have dropi«o i 
from, was Dr. Rane's pocket-bouk, 
Molly Green had been subjected to a 
cross-examination, very cleverly con- 
ducted, as Mrs. Gass thought, whi.h 
left the matter exactiv as it was bt»fL«re. 
But the girl's surprise was so gonase. 
at supposing any receipt for makir..: 
plum- pud< ling (for that's how Mrs. 
Gass put it) could have been droppr^I 
by her, that Mrs. Gass's mind conld but 
revert to the pocket-book. How far 
Oliver Rane was guilty, whether guilty 
at all, or not, she was quite nnal>le to 
decide. A small haze of doubt re- 
mained on her mind, though she wis 
glad enough to put it from her. Ou? 
thing struck her as curious, if not sn^ 
picious — that from the hour she hand*! 
him over the paper to this. Dr. Ka .e 
had never once spoken of the su^jtc:. 
It almost seemed to Mrs. Gass that ai 
innocent man would : though It hr« I 
only been to say, I have found no clue 
to the writer of that paper. 

And if a modicum of the same harj 
doubt roie to Kichard Nurth during u«i 
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interview with Mrs. Gass, it was due to 
her manner. But he was upright him- 
self, unsuspicious as the daj. The im- 
pression faded again : and he came 
away believing that Mrs. Qass, zealous 
for the North's honors, rather disap- 
proved of the marriage for Bessj, on 
account of the doctor's poverty. 

And so, there was no one to say a 
word of warning where it might have 
beeu effectual, and the day fixed for the 
wedding drew on. After all, the pro- 
gramme was not strictly carried out, for 
Mr. North had one of his nervous at- 
tacks, and could not go to church. 

At five minutes past nine o'clock, in 
the warm, bright June morning, the 
Dallory Hall carriage drove up to Dal- 
lory Church. Richard North, his sister, 
and Arthur Bohun were within it. The 
forms and etiquette usually observed at 
weddings were slighted here, else how 
came Arthur Bohun, the bridegroom's 
best man, to come to church with the 
bride ? What did it matter ? So closely 
in its wake that the horses nearly 
clashed with Mr. North's, came up the 
other carriage — which ought to have 
been the first In after days, when a 
strange ending had come to the mar- 
riage-life of Oliver Kane and his wife, 
and Oliver was regarded with dread, 
assailed with reproach, he said the mar- 
riage had been the North's doings more 
than his. Any way, Bessy was first at 
church, and both were a little late. 

But Mr. North was not the only one 
w^ho failed them: the other was Mrs. 
Cumberland. She assigned no reason 
for absenting herself from the ceremony, 
excepting a plea that she did not feel 
equal to it — which her son believed or 
not, as he pleased. Her new bright 
dress and bonnet were spread out on 
the bed; but she never as much as 
looked at them : and Ellen Adair found 
that she and Dr. Rane had to drive to 
the church alone, io the hired carriage, 
arriving there almost simultaneously 
with the other party. 

Richard North took his sister up the 
aisle, the bridegroom following close on 
their steps. Ellen Adair and Captain 
Bohun, left behind, walked side by side. 
Bes^y wore a pretty gray silk and plain 
white botinet: she had a small bouquet 
ill her hand that the gardener, Williams, 
had done up for her. Ellen Adair was 



in a similar dress, and looked altogether 
lovely. Mr. Lea, the clergyman, stood 
ready, book in hand. The spectators 
in the church — for the event had got 
wind at the last moment, as the?e events 
almost always do, and many came — rose 
up with expectation. 

Of all the party, the bridecrroom alone 
seemed to suffer from nervousness. His 
answering voice was low, his words 
were jerky. It was the more remarkable, 
because he was in general so self-con- 
tained and calm a man. Bessy, timid 
and yielding always, spoke with gentle 
firmness ; not a shade of doubt or agitar 
tion seemed to cross her. But there 
occurred a frightful contretemps. 

" The ring, if you please," whispered 
the oflBciating clergyman to the bride- 
groom when the part of the service came 
that the ring was needed. 

The ring! Oliver Rane felt in his 
waistcoat pocket, and went into a spasm 
of consternation. The ring was not 
there. He must have left it on his 
dressing-table. The little golden sym- 
bol had been wrapped in a bit of white 
tissue paper, and he certainly remem- 
bered putting it into his waistcoat 
pocket. It was as certainly not there 
now : and h6 supposed he must have 
put it out again. 

" I have not got the ring 1" he ex- 
claimed hurriedly. 

To keep a marriage ceremony wait- 
ing in the middle, while a messenger 
ran a mile off to get the ring and then 
ran a mile back again, was a thing that 
had never been heard of by the clergy- 
man or any other of the scared individ- 
uals around him. What was to be done ? 
It was suggested that perhaps some- 
body present could furnish a ring that 
might suffice. Ellen Adair, standing 
in her beauty behind the bride, gently 
laid down the glove and bouquet she 
was holding, took off her own glove, 
and gave Oliver Rane a plain gold ring 
from her finger : one she always wore 
there. Arthur Bohun alone knew the 
ring's history; the rest had never taken 
sufficient interest in her to enquire it; 
perhaps had never noticed that she wore 
one. 

The service proceeded to its end. 
Had Oliver Rane gone a pilgrimage to 
all the jewellers' marts in Whitborongh, 
he could not have chosen a more per- 
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fectlj-fitting wedding-ring than this. 
When they went into the vestry, Bessy, 
agitated by the mishap and the emo- 
tional position altocrether, burst into 
tears, asking EHen how she came by a 
wedding-ring. 

The history was very simple. It 
arose ~that is, the possession of the 
ring — through the foolish romance of 
two yonng girls. Ellen and one of her 
schoolfellows named Maria Warne had 
formed a sincere and lasting attach- 
ment to each other. At the time of 
parting, when Ellen was leaving school 
for Mrs. Cumberland's, each had bought 
a plain gold ring to give the other, over 
which eternal friendship had been 
vowed, together with an undertaking 
to wear the ring always. Alas, for 
time and change I in less than six 
months afterwards, Ellen Adair received 
notice of the death of Maria Warne. 
The ring had in consequence become 
really precious to Ellen ; but on this 
emergency she had not scrupled to part 
with it. 

As they came out of the vestry, Ellen 
found herself face to face with Jelly. 
The clerk, and the two women pew- 
openers, and the sexton, considering 
themselves privileged people, pressed 
up where they chose : Jelly, who of 
course — living with Mrs. Cumberland — 
could not be at all confounded with the 
common spectators, chose to press with 
them. Her face was as long as one and 
a half, as she caught hold of Miss Adair. 

" How could you. Miss Ellen ?" she 
whispered. "Don't yon know that 
nothing is more unlucky than for a 
bride to be married with anybody else's 
wedding-ring ?" 

"But it was not a wedding-ring. 
Jelly. Only a plain gold one." 

"Anyway it was unlucky for you. 
We have a supersiition in these parts, 
Miss Ellen, that if a maid takes off a 
ring from her own finger to serve at a 
pinch for a bride, shell never be a wife 
herself. Vd not have risked it, miss." 

Ellen laughed gaily. Jelly's dismay 
was so real and her face so long. But 
there was no time for more. Richard 
held out his arm to her; and Oliver 
Rane was already taking out his* bride. 
Close up against the door stood Mr. 
North's carriage, into which stepped 
the bride and bridegroom. 



" My shawl 1 Where's the shawl V 
asked Bessy, looking round. 

She had sat down upon it; ar.i 
laughed gaily when Oliver drew it oul 
This shawl — a thin cashmere of qa.oc 
colors — was intended to be thrown on 
ere they reached the station. Her si.k 
dress covered with that, and a Mack 
lace veil substituted for the white oori 
on her bonnet, the most susceptib.e 
maid or matron who might happen to 
be travelling, would never take her for 
a bride. 

Arthur Bohan deliberately flang an 
old white satin slipper after the 
carriage — it struck the old coachman's 
head, and the crowding spectators 
shouted cheerily. Richard was goiii? 
to the works. He placed Ellen ia tiie 
carriage that had brought her. 

" Will you pardon me, that I depate 
Captain Bohun to see you safely home 
instead of myself, Miss Adair? It is a 
very busy day at the works, and I must 
go there. Arthur, will you take care 
of this young lady ?" 

What Ellen answered, she scarcely 
knew. Captain Buhun got into the 
carriage. The situation was wboliy 
unexpected ; and if their hearts beat a 
little faster in the tumults of the 
moment's happiness, Richard at lea»t 
was unconscious of it. 

" It is the first wedding I ever was 
at," began Ellen gaily, feeling that she 
must talk to cover the embarrassmeut 
of the position. Both were feeling it ; 
and got a.s far apart from each other as 
if they bad quarrelled : she in one 
corner, he in the further one opposite. 
** Of course it had been arranged that I 
should go home with Mrs. Camber- 
land." 

" Is she ill ?" 

" Dr. Rane thinks it is only nervous- 
ness : he said so as we came along. I 
had to come with him alone. I am su.^e 
the people we passed on the road, wno 
had not heard about Bessy, thou>rht it 
was / who was going to be married to 
him, they stared into the carriage so." 

Ellen laughed as she said it. Arthur 
Bohun, drinking in draughts of her 
wondrous beauty, glanced at her mean* 
ingly, his blue eyes involuntarily be- 
traying his earnest love. 

•• It may be your turn next, Ellen." 

She blushed vividly, and looked irum 
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the MTindow as though she saw some- 
thing passing. He felt tempted there 
and then to speak of his love. Bnt he 
had a large sense of the fitness of the 
time and place ; and she had been placed 
for these few minutes under his protec- 
tion : it seemed jike putting him on his 
boDor, as schoolboys say. Besides, 
be had fully made up his mind not to 
speak until he saw his way dear to 
marry. 

Ellen Adair -brought her beaming 
face round again. " Jelly is in a terri- 
ble waj about the ring, foretelling all 
kinds of ill-luck to everybody concerned, 
and thankful it did not happen to her. 
Will Bessy keep my ring always, do 
you think ? Perhaps she'd not be le- 
gally married if she gave it me back 
and took to her own — when it is found ?" 

Arthur Bohun's eyes danced a little. 
"Perhaps not,*' he replied, in the gravest 
of tones. "I cannot tell what they 
would have done without it, Ellen.'' 

" I did not tell Bessy one thing, when 
she asked me about it in the vestry. I 
will never tell her if I can help it — 
that Maria Warne is dead. How was 
it Mr. North did not come ?" 

"Nervousness too, in my opinion. 
He said he was ill" 

" Why should he be nervous ?" 

" Lest it should come to his wife's 
ears — that he had so far countenanced 
the marriage as to be present at it. '' 

" Can you tell why Mrs. North should 
set her face against it ?" 

"No. Unless it is because other 
people have wished it. I should only 
say as much to you, though, Eilen : she 
is my mother." 

The implied confidence sounded very 
precious in her ears. She turned to 
the window again. 

" I hope they will be happy. I think 
there is no doubt of it. Bessy is very 
sweet-tempered and gentle." 

" He is good-tempered too." 

"Tes, I think so. I have seen but 
little of him. There's Mrs. Gass 1" 

They were passing that lady's house. 
She sat at the open window; a grand 
amber gown on, white satin ribbons in 
her cap. Leaning out, she shook her 
handkerchief at them in violent greet- 
ing, just as though they had been the 
bride and bridegroom. As Ellen drew 
back in her corner after bowing, her 



foot touched something at the bottom 
of the carriage. 

"Why I what is this?" 

They both stooped at once. It was 
the wedding-ring enclosed in its bit of 
tissue paper. Captain Bohun unfolded 
the paper. 

" Dr. Rane must have lost it out of 
his pocket as we went along," cried 
Ellen. "He said, you know, that he 
felt so sure he had put it in. What is 
to be done with it ?" 

" Wear it instead of your own until 
they come back," said Arthur. " Bessy 
can then take her choice of the two." 

Accepting the suggestion without 
thought of dissent, Ellen took off her 
right glove, and held out the other hand 
for the ring. He did not give it. 
Bending forward, he took her right 
hand and put it on for her. 

" It fits as well as my own did." 

Their eyes met. He had her hand 
still, as if trying the fit. Her sweet face 
was like a damask rose. 

" I trust I may put one on to better 
purpose some day, Ellen," came the 
murmuring, whispered, tremulous words. 
** Meanwhile — if Bessy does not claim 
this, remember that I have placed it on 
your finger." 

Not another syllable, not another look 
from either. Captain Bohun sat down 
in his corner ; Ellen in hers, her hot 
face bent over the glove she was put- 
ting on, and fully believing that the 
carriage had changed into Paradise. 



CHAPTER XIL 

PUTTING DOWN THE CARPET. 

The days went on, and Dr. Rane'a 
house was being made ready for the re- 
ception of the bride. No time could 
be lost, as the wedding tour was in- 
tended to be so short a one. As Jelly 
said. They'd be at home before folks 
could look round. Mrs. Cumberland 
presented the new carpet for the draw- 
ing-room ; the furniture, that had been 
the first Mrs North's, arrived from Dal; 
lory Hall. Molly Green arrived with 
it, equally to take up her abode in the 
house of Dr. Rane. The arranging of 
these things, with the rest of the prepa- 
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rations, was carried on with a consid- 
erable deal of bustle and gossip, Jelly 
being in at the doctor's hoase contin- 
nally, and constituting herself chief 
mistress of the ceremonies. Phillis and 
Molly Green, with native humility, de- 
ferred to her in all things. 

It was said in a previoas chapter 
that Jelly was one of those who re- 
tained an interest in the anonymons 
letter. She had a special cause for it. 
Jelly, in her propensity to look into her 
neighbors' affairs, was given to take up 
any mysterious cause, and make it hers. 
Her love of the marvellous was great, 
her curiosity insatiable. But Jelly's 
interest in this matter really was a per- 
sonal one and concerned herself. It 
was connected with Timothy Wilks. 

Amidst Jelly's other qualities and 
endowments, might be ranked one that 
took almost the pre-eminence — love of 
admiration. Jelly could not remember 
to have been without an "acquaintance" 
for above a month at a time since the 
days when she left off pinafores. No 
sooner did she quarrel with one young 
man and dismiss him, than she took on 
another. Dallory wondered that of all 
her numerous acquaintances she had 
not got married: but, as Jelly coolly 
said, to have a suitor at your beck and 
call was one thing, and to be tied to a 
husband quite another. So Jelly was 
Jelly still : and perhaps it might be can- 
ceded that the fault was her own. She 
liked her independence. 

The reigning "acquaintance" at this 
present period happened to be Timothy 
Wilks. Jelly patronized Aim.; Ae was 
devoted to her. There was a trifling 
difference in their ages — some ten years 
probably, and all on Jelly's side—but 
that disparity had often happened be- 
fore. Jelly had distinguished Tim by 
the honor of taking him to be her 
young man; and when the damaging 
whisper fell upon him, that he had prob- 
ably written the anonymous letter re- 
sulting in the death of Edmand North, 
Jelly resented the aspersion far more 
than Timothy did. " I'll find out who 
did do it if it costs me a year's wages 
and six months' patience," avowed Jelly 
to herself in the first burst of indigna- 
tion. 

But Jelly foand she could not arrive 
at that satisfactory resalt any quicker 



than other people. It*s trae she pos- 
sessd a slight clue that they did not, in 
the few memorable words she had over- 
heard pass that moonlight night bet weea 
her mis^tress and Dr. Rane; bat ther 
did not serve her. The copy of the let- 
ter was said to have dropped out of Dr. 
Rane's pocket-book on somebody^s ear- 
pet, and he denied that it had so drop- 
ped. Neither more nor less coald JeVr 
make of the matter than this : and she 
labored under the disadvantage of not 
being able to speak of the over-heard 
words, nnless she confessed that she bad 
been a listener. Considering who had 
been the speakers, Jelly did not choose 
to do that From that time until this, 
a good two months, had the matter rao- 
kled in Jelly's mind ; she had kept her 
ears wide open and put cautious que^ 
tions wherever she thought they might 
avail ; and all to no purpose. But in 
this, the first week of July, Jelly got a 
sli<rht light thrown on the clue from 
Molly Green. The very day that dam- 
sel arrived at Dr. Rane's as helpmrOe 
to Phillis, and Jelly had gone in with 
her orderings, the conversation hap- 
pened to turn on plum-pud ling — Phillis 
having made a currant-dumpling for 
dinner, and let the water get into it — 
and Molly Green dropped a few words 
which Jelly's pricking ears caught a p. 
They were only to the effect that Mrs. 
Gass had asked her whether she did not 
let fall on her carpet a receipt, for ma- 
king plum-pudding, the night of Edmnnd 
North's attack ; which receipt. Mrs. Gasd 
had said miglit have belonged to M^iam, 
and been brought from the Hall by Molly 
Green's petticoats. Jelly put a wary 
question or two to the girl, and then let 
the topic pass without comment. That 
same evening she betook herself to 
Mrs. Gass, acting craftily. " Where *s 
that paper that was found in your car- 
pet the night Edmund North was taken?" 
asked Jelly with bold tongue. Upjo 
which Mrs. Gass was seized with aston- 
ishment so entire that in the muinent's 
confusion she made one or two incon- 
venient admissions, just stopping short 
of the half-suspicion she had enter- 
tained of Dr. Rane. 

In the days gone by, when Mrs. Oass 
was a servant herself, Jelly's relatives — 
really respectable people — had patron- 
ized her. Airs. Gatt got promoted Co 
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be what fibe was ; but she assnmed no 
fine airs in conseqaence, as the reader 
has heard, and she and Jelly had re- 
mained Terj good friends. Vexed with 
herself for having incantiouslj admitted 
that the paper found was the copy of 
the anonymous letter, Mrs. Uass turned 
round on Jelly and gave her a good 
sharp reprimand for taking her un- 
awares, and for trying to pry into what 
did not concern her. Jelly came away, 
not very much wiser than she went, but 
with a spirit of nnrest that altogether 
refused to be soothed. She dared not 
pursue the enquiry openly, out of re- 
spect to her mistress and Dr. Rane, but 
slie resolved to pump Molly Green. 
This same Molly was niece to the peo- 
ple with whom Timothy Wilks lodged, 
and rather more friendly with the latter 
gentleman than Jelly liked. 

Od the following morning when Jelly 
had swallowed her breakfast, she went 
into the next house with her usual lack 
of ceremony. Phillis and Molly Green 
w^ere on their knees laying down the 
new carpet in the drawing room, tug- 
ging and hammering to the best of their 
ability, their gowns pinned round their 
waists, their sleeves stripped to the el- 
bows; Phillis little and old and weak- 
looking Molly a comely girl of twenty, 
with red cheeks. 

" Well, you must be two fools I " was 
Jelly's greetins:, after taking in appear- 
ances. '' As if you could expect to pat 
duwD a heavy Brussels yourselves I Why 
didn't you get Turtle's men here ? They 
served the carpet, and they ought to 
come to put it down." 

" They promised to be here at seven 
o'clock this morning; and now it's 
nine," mildly responded Phillis, her nice 
dark eyes raised to Jelly's. ''We thought 
we'd try and do it ourselves, so as to be 
able to get the tables and chairs in, and 
the room finished. Perhaps Turtles have 
forgot it." 

" I'd forget them, I know, if it was 
me, when 1 wanted to buy another car- 
pet," said Jelly, tartly.- 

But, even as she spoke, a vehicle was 
heard to stop at the gate. Inquisitive 
Jelly looked from the window, and re- 
cognized it for Turtle's. It seemed to 
Contain one or two pieces of new furni- 
ture. Phillis did not know that any 
had been coming, and went oat Molly 



Green rose from her knees, and stood 
regarding the carpet. This was Jelly's 
opportunity. 

" Now then I " she sharply cried, con- 
fronting the girl, with imperious ges- 
ture. ** Did you drop that, or did you 
not, Molly Green ? " 

Molly Green seemed all abroad at the 
address — as well she might be. 

" Drop what ? " she asked. 

"That plum-pudding receipt on Mrs. 
Gass's parlor carpet." 

" Well I never ! " returned Molly after 
a pause of surprise. "What is it to 
you. Jelly, if I did ? " 

Now the girl only so spoke by way 
of retort ; in a sort of banter. Jelly, 
hardly believing her ears, took it to be 
an admission that she did drop it. And 
so the two went floundering on, quite 
at cross purposes. 

" Don't stare at me like that, Molly 
Green. I want a straight-for'rard an- 
swer. Did it drop from your skirts ?" 

" It didn't drop from my hands. As 
to staring, it's yuu that doing that, Jelly, 
not me." 

"Where had you picked up the 
receipt from? — Out of Mr. Edmund 
North's room ?" 

" Out of Mr. Edmund North's room I" 
echoed Molly in wonder. " Whatever 
should have brought me a-doing that ?" 

" It was the night he was taken ill." 

"And if it was I I didn't go a-nigh 
him." 

A frightful thought now came over 
Jelly, turning her quite faint. What if 
the girl had gone to her Aunt Green's that 
night and picked the paper up there ? 
In that case it could not fail to be traced 
home to Timothy Wilks. 

"Did you call in at your aunt's that 
same evening, Molly Green ?" 

" Suppose I did ?" retorted Molly. 

" And how dare you call in there, 
and bring — bring receipts away with 
you surreptitious ?" shrieked Jelly in 
her temper. 

Molly Green stooped to pick -up the 
hammer, lying at her feet, speaking qui- 
etly as she did so. Some noise was 
beginning to be heard outside, caused 
by Turtle's men getting a piano intd 
the house, and Phillis talking to them. 

"f can't think what you are a-driviug 
at. Jelly. As to calling in at aunt's, I 
have a right to do it when I'm out, if 
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time allows. Wfaicb I had not that 
Dight, at anj rate, for I never went no- 
where but the druggist^s, and Mrs. 
Gass'a. I scattered all the way to 
Dallorjr, and scattered back again ; and 
I don't think I stopped to speak to a 
single soul, but Timothy Wilks." 

Jelly's spirits, which had been rising, 
fell again to wrath at the name. ** Yoa'd 
better say you got it from hinif Molly 
Green. Don't spare him, poor fellow ; 
whiten yourself." 

Molly was beginning to feel just a 
little wrathful in her tarn. Though 
Jelly was a lady's-maid and superior to 
herself with her red arms and rough 
hands, that could not be a reason for 
attacking her in this way. 

"And what if I did get it from him, 
pray ? Come. A ])lum-pudding per- 
Bcription's no crime." 

** But a copy of an anonymous letter 
is," retorted Jelly, the moment's anger 
causing her to lose sight of caution. 
"Don't you try to brazen it out to me, 
girl." 

" What ?" cried Molly, staring with 
all her eyes. 

But in the intervening moment Jelly's 
senses had come back to her. She set 
herself coolly to remedy the mischief. 

" To think that mv mind should have 
run ofT from the pudding receipt to that 
letter of poor Mr. Edmund's 1 It's your 
fault, Molly Green — bothering my wits 
ont of me ! Where did you pick up 
the paper ? There. Answer that ; and 
let's end it" 

Molly thought it might be as well to 
end it ; she was getting tired of the 
play; besides, here were Turtle's men 
coming into the room to finish the car- 
pet. 

" I never had the receipt at all. Jelly, 
and it's not possible it could have drop- 
ped from me ; that's the blessed truth. 
After talking to me, just as you've done, 
and turning me inside out, as one may 
say, Mrs. Gass as good as confessed that 
it might have fell out of her own bundle 
of receipts that she keeps in the side- 
board drawer." 

Slowly Jelly arrived at a conviction 
that Molly Green, in regard to her own 
non-participation in dropping the paper, 
mast be telling the truth. It did not 
tend to lessen her wrath. 

" Then why on earth have yoa been 



keeping np this farce with meT JUL 
teach yoa manners with your betterf, 
girl." 

*• Well, why did you set nnon 
me ?" was the good-hamored answer. 
"There's no such irreat treason in 
dropping a plum-pudding paper, even 
if I had done it — which I dtdu'L 
'Tain't a love-letter. I don't like to b^ 
brow-beat for nothing: and it*8 not 
your place to do it. Jelly." 

Jelly said no more. Little dii $he 
suspect that Mr. Richard North. It-an- 
ing against the door-post of the half- 
open drawing-room door, while he 
watched the movements of the men, 
had heard every syllable of the col- 
loquy. Coming round to see what pro- 
gress was being made in the house, be- 
fore he went to the works for the dar, 
it chanced that he arrivt'd at the same 
time as Turtle's cart. The new piano 
was a present from himself to Bes^y. 

Turtle's men, leaving the piano in the 
hall, went into the room to finish the 
carpet, and Jelly came oot of it She 
found her arm touched by Mr. K:chard 
North. He motioned her into the 
dining-parlor; followed, and closed the 
door, 

" Will yoa tell roe the meaning of 
what you have just been saying to 
Molly Green ?" 

The sudden question — as Jelly ac- 
knowledged to herself afterwards — 
made her creep all over. For once in 
her life she was dumb. 

" I beard all you said. Jelly, happen- 
ing to be standing accidentally at the 
door. What was it that w:is dropped 
on Mrs. G ass's carpet the night of uiy 
brother's illness ?" 

" It — was — a receipt for makin? 
plam-pudding, sir," stammered Jellv, 
turning a Utile white. 

" I think not, Jelly," replied Richard 
North, gazing into her eyes wita quiet 
firmness. " Vou spoke of a copy of an 
anonymous letter; and I am sure, by 
your tone, you were then speaking 
truth. As I have overheard this much, 
yoa must give me an explanation." 

" I'd have spent a pound out of mr 
pocket, rather than tliis should hare 
happened," cried Jelly, with much ar- 
dor. 

"You need not fear to tell me. I 
am no tattler, as you know." 
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Had there been only the ghost of a 
cbaiice to stand ont against the com- 
mand. Jelly would have caught at it. 
But there was not. She disclosed what 
she knew : more than she need have 
done. Warming with her subject, when 
the narrative had fairly set in — as it 
was in Jelly's gossiping nature to warm 
— she told also of the interview she had 
been a partial witness to between Mrs. 
Cumberland and the doctor, and the 
words she had heard them say. 

Richard North looked grave — startled 
He said very little : only cautioned Jelly 
never to speak of the subject again to 
other people. 

" I suppose you will be asking Mrs. 
Gass about it, sir/' cried Jelly, as he 
was turning to leave, 

"I shall. And should be thankful 
to hear from her that it really was no- 
thing more than a receipt for plum-pud- 
ding, Jelly." 

Jelly's head gave an incredulous toss. 
" I hope you'll not let her think that I 
up and told you spontaneous, Mr. Rich- 
ard. After sajing to her that I should 
never open my lips about it to living 
mortal, she'd think I can't keep my 
word, sir." 

"Be at ease, Jelly: she shall not 
suppose I learnt it by aught but acci- 
dent." 

" And I am glad he knows it after 
all I" decided Jelly to herself as she 
watched him away up the Ham. " Per- 
haps he'll now be able to get at the 
rights and the wrongs." 

Richard North walked along, full of 
tumultuous trouble. It could not be 
but that he should have caught up a 
suspicion of Oliver Rane — now his 
brother-in-law — that he might have been 
the author of the anonymous letter. 
How, else, should its copy have dropped 
from bis pocket-book— if indeed it had 
so dropped 7 Jelly had not thrown so 
mu'ch as a shadow of hint upon the doc- 
tor ; either she failed to see the obviuus 
inference, or controlled her tongue to 
caution ; but Richard North could put 
two-and-two together. He went straight 
to Mrs. Gass's, and found that lady at 
breakfast in her dining-parlor, with the 
window thrown up to the warm summer 
air. 

<' What's it you, Mr. Richard ?" she 



cried, rising to shake hands. "I am 
a'most ashamed to be found a breakfast- 
ing at this hour; but the truth is, I 
overslept myself: and that idiot of a 
girl never came to tell me the time. 
The first part o' the night I got no 
sleep at all : 't were three o'clock afore 
I closed my eyes." 

"Were you not well ?" asked Rich- 
ard. 

" I'd got a touch of my stomach-pain ; 
nothing more. Which is indigestion. 
Dr. Rane says: and he's about right. 
Is it a compliment to ask you to take 
some breakfast, Mr. Richard, sir ? Them 
eggs are fresh, and here's some down- 
right good tea." 

Richard answered that it would only 
be a compliment; he had breakfasted 
with his father and Arthur Bohun be- 
fore leaving home. His eyes ran dream- 
ily over the white damask cloth : as if 
he were admiring what stood on it : the 
pretty china, the well-kept silver, the 
glass with a bunch of fresh roses in it. 
Mrs. Gass liked to have things nice 
about her, although people called her 
vulgar. In reality Richard ^w nothing. 
His mind was absorbed with what he 
had to ask, and with how he should ask 
it. 

In a pause, made by Mrs. Gass's 
draining her cup of tea and pushing her 
plate from her, Richard North bent for- 
ward and opened the communication, 
speaking in a low and confidential tone. 

" I have come to you thus early for a 
little infdrmation, Mrs. Gass. Will you 
kindly tell me what were the conteiiis 
of the paper that was found here oix 
your carpet, the night of Edmund's sei- 
zure." 

From the look that Mrs. Gass's coun- 
tenance assumed at the question, it 
might have been thought that she was 
about to have a seizure herself. Her 
eyes grew round, her cheeks and nose 
red. For a full minute she made no 
answer. 

*' What on earth cause have you to 
ask me that, Mr. Richard ? You can't 
know nothing about it." 

'* Tes I can ; and do. I know that 
such a paper was found ; I fear it was 
a copy of the anonymous letter. But 
I have come to you to learn particu- 
lars," 
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My patience !^' ejaculated Mrs Gass. 
" To think jou should have got hold of 
it at last. Who in the world told you, 
BIT r 

" Jelly. But " 

" Drat that prirl I*' warmly interposed 
Mrs. Qass. '* Her tongue is as long as 
from here to yonder." 

" But not intentionally, I was about 
to add. I overheard her say a chance 
word, and I insisted npon her disclosing 
to me what she knew. There is no 
blame due to Jelly, Mrs. Gass." 

"I say Yes there is, Mr. Richard. 
What right has she got to blab out 
chance words about other foIks*s busi- 
ness f Let her stick to her own. That 
\ tongue of hers is worse than a steam- 
engine : once set it going, it won't be 
stopped." 

" Well, we will leave Jelly. It may 
be for the better that I should know 
this. Tell me all about it, my dear old 
friend." 

Thus adjured Mrs. Gass spoke ; tell- 
ing the tale from the beginning. Rich- 
are listened in silence. 

" He denied that it came out of his 
pocket-book ?" was the first remark he 
made. 

"Denied it ont and out. And then 
my thoughts turned naturally to Molly 
Green : for no other stranger had been 
in the room but them two. He said 
perhaps she had brought it in hor petti- 
coats from the Hall : but I don't think 
it could have been. I'm afraid — Vm 
afraid, Mr. Richard — that it must have 
dropped from his pocket book " 

Their eyes met : each hesitating to 
speak out the conviction lying at h^art, 
notwithstanding there had been confi- 
dential secrets between them before to- 
day. Richard was thinking that he 
onght not to have married Bessy — at 
least, until it was cleared up. 

''Why did you not tell me, Mrs. 
Qass ?" 

" It was in my mind to do so — I said 
a word or two — but then, you see, I 
couldn't think it was him that writ it," 
was her answer. '*Mrs. Cumberland 
told me ^he saw the anonymous letter 
itself, Mr. North showed it her, and 
that it was not a bit like any hand- 
writing she ever met. Suppose he is 
innocent — would it have been right for 



me to come out with a tale, even to ron. 
Mr. Richard, that he might have betm 
gnilly?" 

On this point Richard said no more. 
All the talking in the world now co^ild 
not undo the marriage, and he was 
never one to reproach uselessly. Mrs. 
Gass resumed. 

•* If I had spoke ever so, I don't putv- 
pose it would have altered thin^, Mr. 
Richard. There was no proif; and, 
failing that, you'd not have liked to say 
anything at all to Miss Bessy. Any 
way they are man and wife now." 

"I hope — I hope he did not write 
it I" said Richard, fervently. 

Mrs. Gass gave a sweep with her arm 
to all the china together, as she beat 
her earnest red face nearer Richard^a. 

" Let's remember this much to our 
comfort, Mr. Richard : if ii was him, 
he never thought to harm a hair of yoar 
brother's head. He must have writ it 
to damage Alexander. Oliver Rane has 
looked upon Alexander as his mortal 
enemv, — as a man who outi^ht to be 
kicked, — as a man who did him a right 
down bad turn and spoilt his prospects, 
— as a man upon whom it was a'most a 
duty to be revenged." 

** Do vou think this ?" cried Richard, 
rather at sea. 

"No; but I say he thinks it He 
never meant worse nor better by the 
letter than to drive Alexander away 
from the place where, as Rane fancies, 
he only got a footing by treachery. 
That is, if he writ it: sometimes I 
think he did, and sometimes I think he 
didn't." 

" What is to be done ?" 

''Nothing. You can do nothing. 
You and me must just bury it between 
us, Mr. Richard, sir, for Miss Bessy's 
sake. It would be a nasty thing for 
her if a whisper of this should get 
abroad, let him be as innocent as the 
babe unborn. They are fond of one 
another, and it would just be a craelty 
to have stopped the marriage with this. 
He is a good-in ten tinned man, and I 
don't see but what they'll be happy to- 
gether. Let us hope that he has made 
his peace with the Lord, and that it 
won't be visited upon him." 

"Amen I" was the mental response 
of Richard North. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GOMINO HOMS. 

Dashing up to Dallorj Hall in a fiery 
foam, jast a week and a day after the 
wedding, came Mrs. North. Madam had 
learnt the news. While she was re- 
posing in all secarity in Paris, amid a 
knot of friends who had chosen to be 
there at that season, Matilda North 
happened to. take np a Times news- 
paper of some two or three days old, 
and saw the account of the marriage : 
"Oliver Rane, M.D., of Dallory Ham, 
to Bessy, daughter of John North, of 
Dallory Hall, and of Elizabeth, his first 
wife." Madam rose np, her face in a 
flame, and clutched the journal to look ; 
she verily believed Miss Matilda was 
playing a farce. No ; the announce- 
ment was there in plain black and white. 
Making her hasty arrangements to quit 
the French capital, she came thunder- 
ing home ; and arrived the very day 
that Dr. and Mrs. Rane returned. 

A letter had preceded her. A letter 
of denouncing wrath, that had made her 
hudband shake in his shoes. Poor Mr. 
North looked tremblingly out for the 
arrival, caught a glimpse of the car- 
riage and of Madam's face, and slipped 
out at the back door to the fields. 
Where he remained wandering about 
for hours. 

So Madam found nobody to receive 
her. Richard was at the Wiirks. Cap- 
tain Bohun had been out all the after- 
noon. Nothing increases wrath like the 
having no object to expend it on ; and 
Madam, foiled, might have sat for a 
picture of fury. The passion that had 
been bubbling up higher and higher all 
the way from Paris, found no escape at 
its boiling-point. 

One of the servants happened to come 
in her way; the first housemaid, who 
had been head over Molly Green. 
Madam pinned her; bit her lips for 
calmness, and then inquired particulars 
of the wedding with a smooth face. 

" Was it a run-€i-way match. Lake ?" 

" Goodness, no Madam I" was Lake's 
answer, who was apt to be free with her 
tongue, even to her imperious mis- 
tress. " Things were being got ready 
for a month beforehand ; and my mas- 
ter would have gone to church to give 
Miss Bessy away himself, but for not 



being well. All us servants went to 
see it" 

Little by little, Madam heard the de- 
tails. Captain Bohun was best man ; 
Mr. Richard took out Miss Adair, who 
was bridesmaid and looked lovely to 
behold. The bride and bridegroom 
drove right away from the church door. 
Captain Bohun went back in the car- 
riage with Miss Adair; Mr. Richard 
went off on foot to the works. Miss 
Bessy — leastways Mrs. Oliver Rane now 
— had had some furniture sent to her new 
home from the Hall, and Molly Green 
«was there as housemaid. That Lake 
should be glowing with intense gratifi- 
cation at being enabled to tell all this, 
was only in accordance with frail human 
nature ; she knew what a pill it was for 
Madam; and Madam was disliked in 
the household worse than poison. But 
Lake was hardly prepared for the ashy 
tint that spread over Madam's features, 
when she came to the part that told of 
the homeward drive together of her son 
and Ellen Adair. 

The girl was in the midst of her de- 
scriptions when Arthur Bohun came in. 
Madam saw him sauntering lazily up 
the gravel drive, and swept down in her 
fine Parisian costume of white-and- black 
brocaded silk, lappets of lace floating 
from her hair. They met in the 
Hall. 

" Why I is it you, mother ?" cried 
Arthur, in surprise — for he had no 
idea the invasion might be expected so 
soon. " Have you come home ?" 

He advanced to kiss her. Striving 
to be as dutiful as she would let him be, 
he was willing to observe all ordinary 
relations between mother and son ; but 
of affection there existed none. Mrs. 
North drew back from the offered em- 
brace, and haughtily motioned him to 
the drawing-room. Matilda sat there, 
sullen and listless; she was angry at 
being dragged summarily from Paris. 

" Why did I assist at Bessy's wed- 
ding ?" replied Arthur, parrying the at- 
tack with light good humor, as he inva- 
riably strove to do on these wrathful 
occasions. "Because I liked it. It 
was great fun. Especially to see Rane 
hunting in every pocket for the ring, and 
turning as red as a salamander." 

" What business had you to do such 
a thing," retorted Madam, her face dark 
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with the passion she was suppressing. 
" How dared you do it ?" 

« Do what, Madam ?" 

Madam stamped a little. ''You 
know without asking, sir : coantenance 
personally the wedding." 

'* Was there any reason why I shonld 
not ? Bessy stands to me as a sister ; 
and I like her. I am glad she is mar- 
tiad, and I hope sincerely they'll have 
the best of luck always." 

''I had forbidden the union with 
Oliver Rane," stamped Madam. " Do 
you hear— forbidden it Yon kneir 
that as well as she did." 

"Bat then, don't you see, mother 
mine, you had no particular right to 
forbid it If Matilda there took it into 
her head to marry some knight or other, 
you would have a voice in the matter, 
for or against; but Bessy was respon- 
sible to her father only." 

"Don't bring my name into your 
nonsense, Arthur," struck in Matilda, 
with a frown. 

Madam, looking from one to the other, 
was biting her lips. 

"They had the wedding M'hile you 
were away that it might be got over 
quietly," resumed Arthur, in his laugh- 
ing way, determined not to give in an 
inch, even though he had to tell a home 
truth or two. " For mj^ part, mother, 
I have never understood what possible 
objection you could have to Rane." 

"That is my business," spoke Mrs. 
North. " I wish he and those Cumber- 
land people were all at the bottom of 
the sea. How dared you disgrace your- 
self, Arthur Bohuii ?'» 

" Disgrace myself ?" 

" You did. You, a Bohun, to descend 
to a companionship with them! Fie 
upon you I And yon have been said to 
inherit your father^s pride." 

"As I hope I do, in all proper things. 
I am unable to understand your distinc- 
tions, Madam," he added laughingly. 
"Rane is as good as Bessy, for all I 
see. As good as we are." 

Madam caught up a hand screen, as 
if she would have liked to fling it at him. 
Her hand trembled, with emotion or 
temper. 

" There's some girl living with them. 
They tell me you went home with her 
in the carriage 1" 

Arthur Bohon suddenly tamed his 



back upon them, as if to see who rn'rl: 
be advancing, for distant footsteps wrre 
heard advancing. But for that. Madam 
might have seen a hot flush illamlne 
his face. 

"Well? What else, mother? Of 
course I took her home — Miss Adair "* 

"In the face and eyes of Dallory V* 

" Certainly. And we had faces and 
eyes out that nrenmifr. I caa tell too. 
It is not every day a Miss Xorth gets 
married." 

" How came you to take her ?" 

" Dick asked me. There was nobo^r 
else to ask, you see. Mrs. Gass clappe I 
us going by, as if we had been to an 
election. She had a stiff, shining yellow 
gown on, and white bows in her cap.'' 

His suavity was so greats his dt^t^r- 
mination not to be ruffled so evident 
that Mrs. North felt three parts foil>l 
It was not often she attacked Arthur; 
he always met it in this way» and do 
satisfaction came of it She could have 
struck him as he stood. 

" What IS the true tale about the ring, 
Arthur ?" asked Matilda in the si!en:« 
come to by Mrs. North. " Lake says 
Oliver Rane reallv lost it." 

" Really and truly, Matty." 

" Were they married without a rins? ?** 

"Somel)ody present produced one." 
he replied carelessly, in hi.^ invincible 
dislike to mention £llen Adair befon? 
his mother and sister; a dislike thai 
had ever clung to him. Did it arise 
from the shy reticence that invariaMy 
attends love, this feeling ? Or could it 
have been some foreshadowing, dreal 
instinct of what the future was to bring 
forth ? 

" How came Dr. Rane to lose the 
ring ?" 

" Carelessness, I suppose. We found 
it in the carriage going home. He must 
have dropped it -accidentally." 

" Peace, Matilda I— keep your fooli«?h 
questions for a fitting time," stormed 
Madam. "How dare you turn your 
back upon me, Arthur ? What money 
has gone out with the girl ?" 

Arthur turned round to answer. In 
spite of his careless manner, he was 
biting his lips with shame and vexation. 
It was BO often he had to blush for his 
mother. 

" I'm sure I don't know, if you mean 
with Bessy : it is not my business chat 
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I sliould presume to ask. Here comes 
Pick : I thought it was his step. Tou 
can enqoire of him, Madam." 

Richard North looked into the draw- 
ing-room, all unconscioQS of the storm 
awaiting him. Matilda sat back in an 
easy-chair tapping her foot discontent- 
edly ; Arthur Bohun toyed with a rose 
at Ihe window; Madam, standing up- 
right by the beautiful inlaid table, her 
train sweeping the rich carpet, con- 
fronted bim. 

Hut there was something about Rich- 
ard North that instinctively subdued 
Madam : she had never domineered 
over him as she did over her husband 
and Bessy and Arthur ; and at him she 
did not rave and rant. Calm always, 
FnflSciently courteous to her, and yet 
holding his own in self-respect, Richard 
and Madam seldom came to an issue. 
^ Bat she attacked him now : demanding 
why this iniquity — the wedding — had 
been allowed to be enacted. 

"Pardon me, Mrs. North, if I meet 
your question by another," calmly spoke 
Richard. ** You complain of my sister's 
marriage as though it were a grievous 
wrong against yourself. What is the 
reason ?" 

"I said it should not take place." 

"Will you tell me why you oppose 
it?" 

" No. It is sufficient that, to my 
mind, it did not present itself as suit- 
able. I have resolutely set my face 
against Dr. Kane and his statue of a 
mother, who presumes to call the Mas- 
ter of Dallory Hall John I And I for- 
bade Bessy to think of him." 

*'Bat — pardon me, Mrs. North — 
BesBy was not bound to obey you. 
Her father and I saw no cause for ob- 
jecting to Dr. Rane." 

" Was it right, was it honorable, that 
you should seize upon my absence to 
marry her in this indecent manner? 
— Q^fore Edmund was cold in his 
grave ?" 

" Circnmstances guide cases," said 
Piehard. "As for marrying her while 
you were away, it was done in the in- 
terests of peace. Your opposition, had 
Ton been at home, would not have pre- 
vented the marriage; It was therefore 
as well to get it over in quietness." 

A bold avowal. Richard stood be- 
fore Madam when be made it^ upright 



I as herself She saw it was useless to 
contend : and all the abuse in the world 
would not undo it now. 

"What money has gone out with 
her ?" 

It was a question that she had no 
right to put. Richard answered it 
however, 

" At present not any. To-morrow I 
shall give Rane a cheque for two hun- 
dred pounds. Time was. Madam, whert 
I thought my sister would have gone 
from us with twenty thousand." 

" We are not speaking of what was, 
but of what is," said Madam, an un- 
pleasant sneer on her face. " Mr. North 
— to hear him speak — cannot spare the 
two hundred." 

" Quite true ; Mr. North has it not 
to spare," said Richard. " It is I who 
give it to my sister. Drained though 
we are for money perpetually, I could 
not, for very shame, suffer Bessy to go 
to her husband wholly penniless." 

" She has not gone penniless," re- 
torted Madam, brazening the thing out. 
"I hear the Hall has been dismantled 
for her." 

" Oh, mother I" interposed Arthur in 
a burst of pain. 

"Hold your tongue; it is no affair 
of yourSf^^ spoke Mrs. North. " A cart- 
load of furuiture has gone out of the 
Hall." 

"Bessy's own," said Richard. "It 
was her mother's ; and we have always 
consiflererl it Bessy's. A few poor ma- 
hogany things, Madam, that you have 
never condescended to take notice of, 
and that never, in point of fact have 
belonged to you. They have gone with 
Bessy, poor girl ; and 1 trust Kane will 
make her a happier home than she has 
had here." 

" I trust they will both be miserable I" 
flashed Madam. 

Equable in temper though Richard 
North was, there are limits to endur- 
ance ; he found his anger rising, and 
quitted the room abruptly. Arthur 
Bohun went limping' after him : in any 
season of emotion, be was undeniably 
lame. 

" I'd beg your pardon for her, Dick, 
in all entreaty," he whispered, putting 
his arm within Richard's, " but that 
my tongue is tied with shame and hu- 
miliation. It was an awful misfortune 
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for yoa all when jour fatber married 
her." 

" We cao but make the best of it, 
Arthur/' was the kindly answer. "It 
was neither your fault nor mine." 

" Where is the good old pater ?" 

"Hiding somewhere. Not a doubt 
of it." 

" Let us go and find him, Dick. He 
may be the better for having ns with 
him to-day. If she were not my mother 
— and upon my word and honor, Rich- 
ard, I sometimes think she is not — I'd 
strap on my armor and do brave battle 
for him." 

The bride and bridegroom were set- 
tling down in their house. Bessy, ar- 
ranging her furniture in her new home, 
was busy and happy as the summer 
day was long. Some of the mahogany 
things were sadly old-fashioned, but 
the fact never occurred to Bessy. The 
carpet was bright ; the piano, Richard's 
present, and a great surprise, was beau- 
tiful. It was so kind of him to give her 
one — she who was but a poor player at 
best, and bad thought of asking Madam 
to be allowed to have the unn^^ed old 
thing in the old school-room at Dallory 
Hall. She clung to Richard with tears 
in her eyes as she kissed and thanked 
him. He kissed her again, and gave 
his good wishes for her happiness, but 
Bessy thought him somewhat out of 
spirits. Richard North handed over 
two hundred pounds to them : a most 
acceptable offering to Dr. Rane. 

"Thank you, Richard," he. heartily 
said, grasping his brother-in-law's hand. 
" 1 shall be getting on so well shortly as 
to need no help for my wife's sake or for 
mine." And Richard knew that he was 
anticipating the period when the other 
docior should have gone, and the whole 
practice be in his own hands. 
' It was on the third or fourth morning 
after their return, that Dr. Rane, com- 
ing home from seeing his patients, met* 
his fellow-surgeon, arm-in-arm with a 
stranger. Mr. Alexander stopped to 
introduce him. 

" Mr. Seeley, Rane," he said. " My 
friend and successor." 

Had a shot been fired at Dr. Rane, 
he could scarcely have felt more. In 
the moment*s confused blow, he almost J 
stammered. 



" Your successor ? Here ?* 

"My successor in the practice. I 
have sold him the good-will, and he hi^ 
come down to be introduced.*' 

Dr. Rane bowed. The new d-cvr 
put ont his hand. That same day F'* 
Rane went over to Mr. Alexander*^ &i 1 
reproached him. 

" You might at least hare giveir c- 
the refusal had you wanted to sell it." 

"My good fellow, I promised it :.• 
Seeley ages ago," was the answt-r 
" He knew I had a prospect of t' i 
London appointment: in fact^ ht:I^*^i 
me to get it." 

What was to be said ? Nothing. Fr: 
Oliver Rane felt as though a bitter Li t 
had again fallen upon him, blighting d 
fair vista of the future. 

"Don't be down hearted, Oliver." 
whispered Bessy hopefully, as she cliirr 
around him when h^|^ent in and sp kv 
of the disappointment "We shall ••? 
just as happy with a small practice as 
a large one. It will all come right — 
with God's blessing on us.** 

But Oliver Rane, looking back on a 
certain deed of the past, felt by n 
means sure in his heart of hearts iL:;: 
the blessing would be upon them. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OF WHAT WAS, AND OW WHAT HiaBT BL 

Bessy Rane sat at the large ¥rind<-7 
of her dining-r<$bm in the coming twi- 
light. Some twelve months had elapse-J 
since her marriage, and summer wss 
round again. Her work had drop|H>l 
on her lap : it was that of stitchinz 
some wristbands for her husband : acii 
she sat inhaling the fresh sweet see::: 
of the garden flowers, and watching 
Jelly's movements in the room facing 
her — Mrs. Cumberland's. Jelly had % 
candle in her hand, apparently searc li- 
ing for something, for she was throw- 
ing its light and her own eyes iut'^ 
every hole and comer. Bessy stooj tNl 
forward to pluck a sprig of sweet ver- 
bena, and sat on tranquilly. 

At the table behind her sat Pr 
Rane, writing as fast as the decreasing 
light would allow. Some unusual and 
peculiar symptoms had nuuiifeated 
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themselves in a patient he had been 
recently attending, and he was making 
them and the case into a paper for a 
medical publication, in the hope that 
it would bring him back a remune- 
rstiiij:^ guinea or two, 

" Oliver, I am sure you can't see," 
said Bessy presently looking round. 

" It is almost blindman's holiday, 
dear. Will you ring for the lamp ?" 

Mrs. Rane rose. But, instead of 
ringing for the lamp, she went up to 
him, and put her hand on his shoulder 
persuasively. 

" Take a quarter of an hour's rest, 
Oliver. You will find all the benefit 
of it : and it is not qnite time to Hght 
the lamp. Let us take a stroll in the 
garden." 

'* You are obstructing what little 
light is left, Bessy ; standing between 
me and the window." 

'* Of course I am, I'm doing it on 
purpose. Come I Yon ought to know 
a great deal better than I do that it is 
bad to try the eyes, sir. Please, 
Oliver!" 

Yielding to her entreaties, he pushed 
the paper from him with a sigh of 
weariness, and they stepped from the 
window into the garden. Bessy passed 
her hand within his arm ; and, turning 
towards the more covert paths, they 
be<ran to converse with one another in 
a Berai'Whisper. 

iMany a twilight half hour had they 
thus paced together of late, talking 
earnestly of what was and of what 
might be. The first ytb&r of their mar- 
riage had not been one of success in 
a pecuniary point of view : lor Dr. 
Rane> practice improved not. He 
earned barely enough for their moder- 
ate wants Bes.sy, the cash -keeper, 
had a difficulty in making both ends 
meet. But the fact was not known : 
never a syllable of it transpired from 
either of them. Dr. Ilane was seen 
out and about a great deal, going to 
and fro among his patients : and the 
world did not suspect his returns were 
BO poor. 

The new surgeon, Seeley, had stepped 
into all Mr. Alexander's practice, and 
was flourisliing. Dr. Kane's, as be- 
fore, was chiefly confined to the lower 
classes, especially those belonging to 
the North Works: and, from certain 



circumstances, these men were not so 
full of funds as they had been, and 
consequently not so well able to pay 
him. That Dr. Rane was bitterly mor- 
tified at not getting on better, for his 
wife's sake as well as his own, could 
not be mistaken. Bessy preached of 
hope cheerfully ; of a bright future in 
store yet ; but he had lost faith in it. 

It seemed to Dr. Rane that every- 
thing was a failure. The medical book 
he had been engaged upon in perse- 
vering industry' at the time of his mar- 
riage, from which he had anticipated 
great things both in fame and fortune, 
had not met with success. He had 
succeeded in getting it published ; but 
as vet there were no returns. He had 
sacrificed a sum of money towards its 
publication : not a very large sum, it's 
true, but larger than they could afford, 
and nobody but themselves knew how 
it had crippled them. Bessy said it 
would come back some day with plenty 
of interest ; they had only to keep up 
a good heart and live frugally. 

Poor Bessy herself had one grief 
that she never spoke of, even to him — 
the lack of offspring. , There had been 
no prospect of it whatever: and she 
so loved children I As week after week, 
month after month went by without 
bringing sign, her disappointment was 
very keen. She was beginning to get 
a little reconciled to it now : and grew 
onl,y the more devoted to her husband. 

Mrs. Rane was an excellent manager 
in the household, spending the smallest 
fraction that she could, consisteut with 
comfort. It had not yet come to the 
lack of that. At the turn of the pre- 
vious winter, old Phillis became ill 
and had to leave ; and Bessy had since 
kept only Molly Green. By a fortu- 
nate chance Molly imderstood cook- 
ing ; she had grown to be a really ex- 
cellent servant. At the small rate of 
expense they lived at now, Dr. Rane 
might perhaps have managed to con- 
tinue, to meet it while he waited pa- 
tiently for better luck : but he did not 
intend to do anything of the kind. 
His only anxiety was to remove to an- 
other place, as far away as might be 
from Dallory Ham. 

Whether this thirst for migration 
would have arisen had his practice 
been successful, cannot be told. We 
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can only relate things as they were. 
With the disappointment — ^and other 
matters — lying upon him, the getting 
awa}' from Dal lory had grown into a 
wild, burning desire that never quitted 
him by night or by day. That one 
fatal mistake of his life seemed to 
hang over him like a curse. It's true 
that when he penned the letter so dis- 
astrous in its result, he had no more 
intention in his heart of slaying or 
killing than had the paper he wrote on ; 
he had only thought of putting Alex- 
ander into disfavor at Dallory Hall : 
but — it had turned out as it had turned 
out ; and Dr. Kane felt that he had a 
life to answer for. He might have 
borne this: and at any rate his run- 
ning away from Dallory would neither 
lesson the hearths burden nor add to 
it : but what he could not bear, was 
the prospect of detection. Not a di^' 
passed, but he saw somebody or an- 
other whose face tacitly reminded him 
that such discovery might take place. 
He felt sure tliat Mrs. Gass suspected 
him still of having written the letter; 
he knew that his mother doubted it ; 
he picked up a half suspicion of Jelly; 
he had more tiian half a one of Richard 
North : and how many others there 
might be, he knew not. Ever since the 
time when he returned from his mar- 
riage trip, there had been an involun- 
tary constraint in Kichard's manner to 
him ; and which he felt sure was not 
his own fancy. As to Jelly, the way 
he sometimes caught her green eyes 
observing him, was enough to give a 
nervous man the shivers : which Dr. 
Bane was not. How he could have 
committed the fatal mistake of putting 
that copy — or semi-copy — of the miser- 
able letter into his pocket-book, he 
never knew. Ue had tried his writing: 
and his words on two or three pieces of 
paper, but he surely thought he had 
torn all up and burnt all the pieces. 
Over and over again looking back 
npon his carelessness, he said to him- 
self that it was Fate. Not careless- 
ness, in one sense of the word. Care- 
lessness if you will, but a carelessness 
that he could not go from in the arbi- 
trary dominion of Fate. Fate had 
been controlling him with her iron 
hand, to bring his crime home to him ; 
and he could not escape it. Whatever 



it might have been, however. Fate, or 
want of caution, it had led to his beiiu: 
a suspected man by some few arouLd 
him ; and continue to live amitisi 
them, he would not. Dr. Rane was a 
proud-natured man, liking in an 
especial degree to stand well in tLe 
estimation of his fellow creatures ; to 
have such a degradation as tbis^ 
brought publicly home to him would 
?o well nigh to kill him with shame. 
Rather than face it, be would have 
run away to the remotest quarter of 
the habitable globe. 

And he had quite imbued Bessy 
with the wish for change. She but 
thought as he thought. Never sus- 
pecting the true cause of his wish to 
get away and establish himself else- 
where, she only saw how real it was. 
Of this they talked, night after uijlit, 
pacing the garden paths. *• Thi-re 
seems to have been a spell of ill-luck 
attending me ever since I settled in 
this place," he would say to her ; " and 
I kuow it won't be lifted off while I 
stop." He was saying it on this very 
night. 

" I hate the place, Bessy," he ob- 
served, looking up at the bright even- 
ing star that began to show itself in 
the clear blue sky. " But for my 
mother, and you, I should never have 
stayed in it. I wish I bad the uioncj 
to buy a practice elsewhere. As it is, 
I must establish one." 

*' Yes," acquiesced Bessy. ** But 
where? The great thing is — what 
other place to fix upon." 

Of course that was the chief thin£r. 
Dr. Rane looked down /and ke^it 
silence, pondering various matters in 
his mind. He thought it had belter 
be Loudon. A friend of his, one Dr. 
Jones, who had been a fellow-student 
iu their student-days, was doing a 
large practice as a medical man in 
the neighborhood of New York : he 
wanted assistance, and had proposed 
to Dr. Rane to go over and join him. 
Nothing in the world would Dr. Rane 
have liked better ; and Bessy was will- 
ing to go where he went, even to quit 
her native land for good; but Dr. 
Jones did no offer this without an 
equivalent, and the terms he named to 
be paid down, £500, were entirely be- 
yond the reach of Oliver iiaac* 60 
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be snpposed it must be London. With 
the two hundred pounds that he 
hoped to get for the good- will of his 
own practice in Dallory Ham — at this 
very moment he was trying to nego- 
tiate with a gentleman for it in private 
— he should set-up in London, or else 
purchase a small share in an estab- 
lished practice. Anything, anywhere 
to get away, and to leave the night- 
mare of daily-dreaded discovery behind 
him I 

" Once we are away from this place, 
Bess3% we shall get on. 1 feel sure of 
it. You won't long have to live like 
a hermit, from dread of the cost of 
entertaining company, or to look at 
every sixpence before you lay it out." 

*• I don't mind it, Oliver. You know 
how sorry I should be if you thought 
of giving up our home here for my 
sake. " 

"But I don't; it's for my own as 
well," he hastily added. " You can't 
realize what it is, Bessy, for a cl^er 
mudical man — and I am that — to be 
beaten back ever into obscurity; to 
find no field for his talents ; to watch 
others of his generation rise into note 
aud usefulness. I have not got on 
here ; Madam has schemed to prevent 
it. Why she should have pushed on 
Alexander ; why she should push 
Seeley ; not for their sakes, but to 
ojjpose me, I have never been able 
to imagine. Unless it was that my 
mother, when Fanny Gass, and Mr. 
North were intimate as brother and 
sibter in early lile." 

'*And Madam despises the Gass fam- 
ily, and ours equally. It was a black- 
letter day for UB all when papa married 
her." 

" It is no reason wh}' she should have 
set her face against me. It has been a 
fatal blight on me : worse than j'ou and 
the world think for, Bessy." 

''I am sure you must have felt it so, 
murmured Bessy. "And she would 
have stopped our marriage if she could." 

" Whoever succeeds me here will 
speedily make a good practice of it. 
You'll see. She has kept me from 
dt)iug it. There's one blessed thing 
— her evil influence cannot follow us 
elsewhere." 

" I should like to become rich and 
have a huge house, aud get poor pupa 



to live with us," said Bessy, hopefully. 
"Madam is worrying him into his 
grave with her cruel temper. Oh, 
Oliver, I should like him to come I " 

"I'm sure I'd not object," replied 
Dr. Rane good-naturedly. " How they 
will keep up the expenses at Dallory 
Hall if this strike be prolonged, I can- 
not think. Serve Madam right I " 

" Do you hear much of the trouble, 
Oliver ? " 

" Much of it I Why, I hear nothing 
else. The men are fools. They'll cut 
their own throats as sure as a gun. 
Your brother Richard sees it coining." 

" Sees what ? " asked Bessy, not ex- 
actly understanding." 

" Ruin," emphatically replied Dr. 
Rane. "The men will play at bo- 
peep with reason until the trade has 
left them. Fools 1 Fools !" 

" It's not the poor men, Oliver. I 
have lived amongst them, some of 
them at any rate, since I was a child, 
and I don't like to hear them blamed. 
It is that they are misled. Misled by 
the trades unions.', 

" Nonsense !" replied Dr. Rane. 
"A man who has his living to earn 
ought not to allow himself to be 
misled. There's his work to hand; 
let him do it. A body of would-be 
autocrats might come down on me and 
say * Oliver Rane, we want you to join 
our society ; which forbids doctors to 
visit patie^its except under its own 
rules and regulations.' Suppose I lis- 
tened to them ? — and stayed at home, 
and let Seeley, or anybody else who 
would, snap up*«y practice, and awoke 
presently to find. my means of living 
irrevocably gone ? — nothing left for me 
but the workhouse ? Should I deserve 
pity ? Certainly not." 

Bessie laughed a little. They were 
going in, and she— still keeping her 
hand within his arm — coaxed him yet 
for another minute's recreation into 
the drawing room. Sitting down to 
the piano in the fading-light — the piano 
that Richard had given her — she be- 
gan a song that her husband was fond 
of, "O Bay of Dublin." That sweet 
song, set to the air of the " Groves of 
Blarney," by the late Lady DulTerin. 
Bessy's voice was weak aud of no 
compass, but true and rather sweet; 
aud she had that by no means common 
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gift of rendering every word as dis- 
tinctly heard as thoagh it were spoken ; 
so that her singing was pleasant to 
listen to. Her husband liked it. He 
leaned against the window-frame, now 
as she sang, in a deep reverie, gazing 
ont on Dallory Ham, and at the man 
lighting the road-side lamps. Dr. 
Rane never heard this song bnt he 
wished he was the emigrant singing it, 
with some wide ocean flowing between 
him and home. 

" What's this, I wonder 7" 

Some woman, whom he did not re- 
cognise, had turned in at his gate and 
was ringing the door-belL Dr. Rane 
found he was called out to a patient 
one of the profitless people, as usual. 

"Piersons* want me, Bessy," he 
looked into the room to say. "The 
man^s worse. I shall not be long." 

And Bessy rose when she heard the 
street-door closed. 

Taking a clean duster from a drawer, 
she carefully passed it over the 
keys before closing her piano for the 
night. Very much did Bessy cherish 
her drawing-room and its furniture. 
They did not use it much : not from 
fear of spoiling it, but because the 
other room with its large bay window 
seemed the most cheery; and people 
feel more at ease in the room they 
commonly sit in. Bess}' took pride in 
her house as though it had been one 
of the grai^est in ail Dallory : happy 
as a queeo in it, felt she. Stepping 
lightly over the drawing-room carpet 
— fresh as the clay when it came out of 
Turtle's warehouse— touching, with a 
gentle finger, some pretty thing or 
other on tlie tables as she passed, she 
opened the door and called to the ser- 
vant. 

''Molly, it is time these shutters 
were shut." 

Molly Green, in a bit of a cap tilted 
on her hair behind, and a white muslin- 
apron, came out of the kitchen hard 
by. IdoUy liked to be as smart as the 
best of them, although she had the 
whole work to do. Which whole was 
not very much, when aided by her 
mistress's help and good-management. 

"You had better light the hall- 
lamp," added Mrs. Rane, as she went 
up stHirs. 

It was tolerably light yet, Bessy 



often did what she was about to do^ 
namely, draw down the window-blinds; 
it saved Molly the trouble. The wide 
landing was less bare than it used to 
be ; at the time of Dr, Kane's mar- 
riage he had covered it with some 
green drugget, and put a chair and a 
book-shelf there. It still looked t^o 
large, still presented a contrast with 
the luxuriously fbrnished landing of 
Mrs. Cumberland's opposite^ es|>ecially 
when the two wide windows happen e<i 
to be open ; but Bessy thought her 
own good enough. Of the two back- 
rooms, one had been furnished as a 
spare bed-chamber ; the other had not 
much in it beside Bessy's boxes that 
had come from the Hall. Richard had 
spoken kindly to her about this last 
chamber. " Should any contingeDcy 
arise; sickness, or else; that yon 
should require its use, Bessy," he said, 
" and Rane not find it quite convenient 
to spare money for furniture, let me 
know, and I'll do it for you.** She 
had thanked him gratefully, but the 
contingency had not come yet. 

Into this back room first went 
Bessy, passed by her boxes, eloseii 
the window, and drew the white blind 
down. From thence into the ehaml^r 
by its side — a pretty room, with chintz 
curtains to the window and the Ara- 
bian bed. Dr. Rane was very particu- 
lar about having plenty of air in 
his house, and would have every win- 
dow open all day long. Next, Bessy 
crossed the landing back again to 
her own chamber. She bad to pass 
through the drab room (as may be 
remembered) to get to it The drab 
room was just in the same state that 
it used to be ; its floor bare, Dr. 
Ranees glass-jars and other articles 
used in chemistry lying on one side it. 
Formerly they were strewed about 
any where : under Bessy's, neat rule, 
they were gathered together into 
a small space. Sometimes Bessy 
thought she should like to make this 
her own sitting and work-room; its 
window looked to the fields beyond 
Dallory Ham. Often, when she first 
came to the house, she would softly 
say to her secret heart, '* What a nice 
day-nursery it would make I " 2She 
had left ott^ saying it now. 

Taking some work fh>m a drawer in 
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her own room, which was what she 
went up for — for she knew that Oliver 
would tell her to leave off if she at- 
tempted to stitch the wristbands by 
candle-light — she stood for a minute 
at the window-, and saw some gentle- 
man, whom she did not i*ecognise, 
turn out of Mr. Seelej's, and go to- 
wards Dallory. 

" A fresh patient," she thought to 
herself, with a sigh very like envy, 
"He gets them all. I wish a few 
would come to Oliver." 

As she watched the stranger up the 
road, something in his height and 
make put her in sudden mind of 
her dead brother, Edmund. All her 
thoughts went back to the unhappy 
time of his death, and to the letter 
that had led to it. . 

" It*s very good of Oliver to com- 
fort me, saying he could not in any 
case have lived long — and I suppose 
it was so," murmured Bessy; "but 
that does not make it any the less 
shocking. He was killed. Cut off 
without warning by that anonymous, 
wicked letter. And I don't believe 
the writer will be ever traced now: 
even Richard seems to have cooled in 
the pursuit, since he discovered it was 
not the man he had suspected." 

Close upon the return of Dr. and 
Mrs. Rane after their marriage, the 
tall thin stranger who had been seen 
with Timothy Wilks the night before 
the anonymous letter was sent, and 
-whom Richard North and others fully 
believed to have been, the writer, was 
discovered. It proved to be ,a poor 
artist, travelling the country to take 
sketches — who was sometimes rather 
too fond of being a boon companion 
with whatever company he might hap- 
pen to fall into. Hovering here for 
some days, hovering there, all in pur- 
suit of his calling, he at length made 
his head quarters at Whitborough. 
Hearing he was suspected, he came 
voluntarily forward, and convinced 
Richard North that he at least had 
had nothing to do with the letter. 
Richard's answer was, that he fully 
believed him. And perhaps it was 
Richurd North's manner at this time, 
coupled with a remark he made to the 
effect that " it might be better to 
aiiuw all speculation on the point to 



rest," that first gave Dr. Rane the 
idea of Richard's suspicion of him- 
self. Things had been left at rest 
since : and even Bessy, as we see, 
thought her brother was growing 
cool. 

Turning from the window with a 
sigh, given to the memory of her dead 
brother, she passed through \he ante- 
room to the landing on her way down 
stairs. Mrs. Cumberland's landing 
opposite gave forth a brilliant light 
as usual — for that lady liked to burn 
plenty of lamps in her hall and stair- 
cases — and Ann, the housemaid, was 
drawing down the window blind. 
Mrs. Rane's window had never had 
a blind. 

Molly Qreen was taking the supper- 
tray into the dining-room when she 
got down. Bessy hovered about it, 
seeing that things were as her husband 
liked them. She put his slippers 
ready, she drew his arm-chair for- 
ward ; ever solicitous for his comfort. 
To wait on him and make things 
pleasant for him was the great happi- 
ness of her life. After that she sat 
down and worked by lamp-light, 
awaiting his return. 

While Dr. Rane, walking forth to 
see his patient and walking home 
again, was buried in an unpleasant 
reverie, like a man in a dream. That 
one dreadful mistake lay alvva3's with 
heavier weight upon him at tlie soli- 
tary evening hour. Now and again 
he would almost fancy he should see 
Edmund North looking out at him 
from the road-side hedges or behind 
trees. At any sacrilice he must get 
away from the place, and then per- 
haps a chance of peace might come : 
at least from this ever-haunting dread 
of discovery. He would willingly 
give the half of his remaining life to 
undo that past dark night's work. 



' CHAPTER XV. 

MRS. GASS AMID THX WORKMAN. 

There was trouble amidst the Dal- 
lory work-people. It had been loom- 
ing for some time before it came. No 
works throughout the kingdom had 
been more successfully carried on 
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than the North TTorks. The men 
were well paid ; peace and satisfac- 
tion had alwa3's reigned between them 
and their employers. But when some 
deleofates, or emissaries, or whatever 
tho}- may please to call themselves, 
arrived stealthily at Dallory from the 
Trades Unions, and took up their 
stealthy abode in the place, and wliis- 
pered their stealthy whispers into the 
ears of the men, the peace was over. 

It matters not to trace the working 
of these insidious whispers, or how 
the poison spread. Others have done 
it far more effectively and to the pur- 
pose than I could. Sufficient to say 
that the Dallory work-people caught 
the infection prevailing amidst other 
bodies of nien — which the public, to 
its cost, has of late years known too 
much of — and they joined the ranks 
of the disnlfected. First tliere had 
been doubt, and misgiving, and waver- 
ing; then agitation; then dissatis- 
faction; then parleying with their 
master, Richard North; then dematuh 
to be paid more and do less work. In 
vain Richard, with his strong good 
sense, argued and reasoned ; showing 
them, in all kinduess. not in anger, 
how mistaken was the course they 
were entering on, and what must come 
of it. They listened to him with re- 
spect, for he was liked and esteemed ; 
but they would not give in a jot. It 
had been told privately to Richard 
that much arirnment and holdinix-out 
had been carried on with the Trades 
ITuion emissaries, some of wliom were 
ever hovering over Dallory like birds 
of prey : the workmen wanting to in- 
sist on the sound sense of Richard 
North's view of things, the others 
speciously disproving. But it came 
to nothing. The workmen vieldod to 
their despotic lords and rulers just as 
submissively as others have done, and 
Richard's words were set at nought 
The}' were like so man}' tame siieep 
following blindly their leader. The 
aq;itation, besrinning about the time of 
Bessy North's marriage, continued for 
many months ; it then came to an 
isdue, and for several weeks now the 
Works had been shut up. 

For the men had struck. North and 
Gnss had valuable contracts ou hand 
and they could not be completed. 



Unless matters took a tnrn gpeedilr, 
masters and men would alike f«e 
ruined. The ruin of the first inyolveJ 
that of the last. 

Mrs. Gass took things more equably 
than Richard North. In one sense 
she had less cause to take them other- 
wise. Her prosperity did not de{^ud 
on the works. A lar^e sum of hers 
was ceTtaioiy invested in them ; but a 
larger one was in other securities safe 
and sure. If the works and their capi- 
tal went to nought, the only diiler- 
ence it would make to Mrs. Gass wa>% 
that she should have so much the lef^ 
money to leave behind hep when she 
died. In this sense therefore Mr». 
Gass could take things calmly : but 
in regard to the men's conduct she 
was far more out-spoken and severe 
than Richard. 

Dallory presented a cnrloos scene. 
In former days, during work time not 
an idle man was to be met : the vil- 
lage street, the various outlets, had 
looked almost deserted, save for the 
playing children. Now the narrow 
thoroughfares were blocked up with 
groups of men ; talking seriouslr, or 
chatting with each other, as might be ; 
most of them smoking and spittini^, 
and all looking utterly sick of the 
wearily-passing honrs. Work does 
not tire a man — or woman either — 
half as much as idleness. 

At first the holiday was agreeable 
from its novelty; the six days were 
Sunday as well as the seventh; and 
the men and women lived in clover. 
Not one family in twenty had been 
sufficiently provident to put by money 
for a rainy day, good though their 
wages had been ; but the trades unions 
took care of their new proteg(?s, and 
su[>plied them with funds. But— as 
the weeks went on, and Richani North 
gave no sign of relenting — that is, of 
acceding to his men*s demands by 
taking them on again at their terms-* 
the funds did not come in so liberally. 
Husbands, not accustomed to be 
stinted ; wives, not knowing how to 
make sixpence suffice for a shillincr. 
might be excused if they felt a little 
put out; and they began to take 
things to the pawnbroker's. Mr. 
Duelvet, the respectable funetionary 
who presided over the interests of the 
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three gilt balls at Dallory, rubbed his 
bands complacently as he took the ar- 
ticles in. Being gifted with a long 
sharp nose, his scent was keen, and he 
smelt the good time coming. 

One day in passing 'the shop, Mrs. 
6as8 saw three women in it. She 
walked in herself ; and, with scant cere- 
mony, demanded what they were 
pledging. The women slunk away, 
hiding their property under their 
aprons, and leaving their errand to be 
completed another time. That Mrs. 
Gass or their master, Richard North, 
should see them at this work, brought 
humiliation to their minds, and shame 
to their cheeks. Richard North and 
Mrs. Gass had both told them (to their 
intense disbelief) that it would come 
to this : and to be detected in the 
actual fact of pledging, seemed very 
like a tacit defeat. 

"So you've began, have you, 
Ducket ?" commenced Mrs. Gass. 

" Began what, ma'am ?" asked 
Ducket; a little, middle-aged man 
with watery eyes and weak hair : 
always deferent in manner to the 
wealthy and fine Mrs. Gass. 

" Began what I Why, the spouting. 
I told 'em all they'd come to the pawn- 
shop." 

" It's them that have began the 
spouting, ma'am ; not me." 

" Where do you suppose it will end, 
Ducket ?" 

Ducket shook his head meekly, in- 
timating that he couldn't su))pose. 
He was naturally meek in disposition, 
and the brow-beating he habitually 
underwent in the course of business 
from his customers of the fairer sex, 
had tended to subdue his spirit and 
make him mild as honey. 

" It'll just end in their pawning 
every earthly thing their homes has 
got inside of 'em, leaving them to the 
four naked walls," said Mrs. Gass. 
" And the next move '11 be into the 
work 'us. 

In the presence of Mrs. Gass, Ducket 
did not choose to show any sense of 
latent profit this wholesale pledging 
might bring to him. On the contrary, 
he affected to see nothing but gloom. 

" A nice prospect for ns rate-payers, 
ma'am, that 'ud be I Taxes be heavy 
enough, as it is, in Dallory parish. 



without having all these workmen and 
their families throw'd on us to eat us 
up." 

"If the taxes was of my mind, 
Ducket, they'd let the men starve, 
rather than help 'em. When strong, 
able-bodied artizans have got plenty 
of work to do, and won't do it, it's 
time for them to be taught a lesson. 
As sure as you be standing on that 
side your counter, and me on this, them 
misbeguided men will come to want a 
mouldy crust." 

" Well, I'd not wish 'em as bad as 
that," said Ducket ; who, apart from 
the hardness induced by his trade, was 
rather soft-hearted. "Perhaps Mr. 
Richard North '11 give in." 

" Mr. Richard North give in I" 
echoed Mrs. Gass.- " Don't you upset 
your brains with perhapsing that. 
Ducket. Who ought to give in — look- 
ing at the rights and wrongs of the 
question — North and Gass ; or the 
men? Tell me that." 

" Well, I think the men are wrong," 
acknowledged the pawnbroker, smooth- 
ing down his coarse white linen apron. 
"And foolish too." 

Mrs. Gass nodded several times, a 
significant look on her pleasant-naturcd 
face. She wore a topknot of white 
feathers, and they bowed majestically 
with the movement. 

" Maybe they'll live to see it, too. 
They will, unless their senses come 
back to 'em pretty quick. Look here, 
Ducket : ^what I was about to say is 
this — Don't you be too free to take 
their traps in." 

Ducket's face assumed a rueful cast. 
But Mrs. Gass was looking at him ; 
evidently waiting for an answer. 

" I don't see any way for refusing of 
things when they be brought to mo, 
Mrs. Gass, ma'am. The women 'ud 
only go off to Whitborough and pledge 
'em there." 

" Then they should go — for me." 

" Yes, ma'am," rejoined the man, 
not knowing what else to say. 

"I'm not particular squeamish. 
Ducket : trade's trade ; and a pawn- 
broker must live as well as other people. 
I don't say but what the money he 
lends does sometimes a world of good 
to them that's got no other help to 
turn to — and, may be, through no fault 
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of their own, poor things. But when 
it comes to the dismantling of homes 
by the dozen and the score, and the 
leaving of families as naked and desti- 
tute as ever they were when they came 
into this blessed world, that's different. 
And I'd not like to have it on my con- 
science, Docket, though I was ten 
pawnbrokers." 

Mrs. Gass quitted the shop with the 
last words, leaving Ducket to digest 
them. In passing North Inlet, she saw 
a group of the disaffected collected to- 
gether, and turned out of her way to 
speak to them. Mrs. Gass was entirely 
at home, so to say, with every one of 
the men at the works ; more so perhaps 
than a lady of better birth and breed- 
ing could ever have been. She found 
fault with them and commented on 
their failings as familiarly as though 
she had been one of themselves. Of 
the whole body of workpeople, not 
more than three or four had con- 
sistently raised their voices ap:ainst 
the strike. These few would willingly- 
have gone to work again, and thought 
it a terrible hardship that they could 
not : but of course the refusal of the 
many to return practically closed the 
gates on all. Richard North could not 
keep his business going with only half 
a dozen pairs of hands in it. 

" Well," began Mrs. Gass, " what's 
the time o' day with 3'ou men ?" 

The men parted at the address, and 
touched their caps. iTie "time o' 
day" meant, as they knew, anything 
but the literal question. 

"How much longer do you intend to 
lead the lives of gentlefolk?" 

'' It's what we was a talking on, 
ma'am — how much longer Mr. Richard 
North '11 keep the gates closed again 
ns," returned one, whose name was 
Webb, speaking boldly but respect- 
fully. 

" Don't you put the saddle on the 
wrong horse, Webb; I told you that 
the other day. Mr. Richard North 
didn't close the gates again you : you 
closed 'em again yourselves by walk- 
ing out. He'd open them to you to- 
morrow, and be glad to do it." 

" Yes, ma'am ; but on the old terms," 
debated the man, looking obstinately 
at Mrs. Gass. 

" What have 3'oa to say again the 



old terms ?" demanded that ladj of 
the men collectively, " Haven't Ihey 
kept yon and your families in comfort 
for years and years ? Where was your 
"grumblings then ? — I heard of none-** 

" But things is changed," said Webb. 

"Not a bit of it," retorted Mrs. 
Gass. " It's yon men that have 
changed; not the things^ 111 put a 
question to you, Webb — ^to all of yon — 
and it won't do you no harm to answer 
it. If these trade union men had never 
come among you with their persuasions 
and their doctrines, should joa, or 
should you not, have been at your 
work now in content and peace? 
Come, Webb ; be honest, and say." 

" I suppose so," confessed Webb. 

"You know so," corrected Mrs. 
Gass. '' It b as Mr. Richard said the 
other day to me — the men are led awny 
by a chimera. Which means a fal>e 
fancy, Webb; a sham. There's the 
place" — pointing in the direction of 
the works, "and there's your work, 
wT&iting for you to do it. Mr. Richard 
will give you the same wages that be 
has always gave; you say 3'ou won't 
go to work unless he gives more : 
which he can't afford to do. And there 
it rests : you and him and the business 
all at a standstill." 

"And likely to be at a standstiH. 
ma'am," returned Webb, but always 

respectfully. 

" Very well ; let's Uke it at that," 
said Mrs. Gass, with equanimiiy. 
'* Let's take it that it lasts , this stale 
o' thins^s. What's to come of it ?" 

Webb, an intelligent man and 
superior workman, looked out straii^ht 
before him thoughtfully*, as if seeking 
a solution to the question. Mrs. Gass, 
liuding he did not auswer, resumed : 

"If the Trades Unions can find yoa 
permanent in food, and drink, ami 
clothes, and firing, well and gtxvL 
Let 'em do it : there'd be no more to 
say. But if they can't ?" 

" They undertake to keep us as long 
as the masters hold out." 

"And the money — where'a it had 
from ?" I 

"Subscribed. All the. workiog 
bodies throughout the United Kin;;:* 
dom subscrihe to support the TraiJca 
Uuious, ma'am." 

"I heard, '^ said Mrs. Gass, **tbat 
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joQ were not getting qnite as liberal 
a keep from the Trades Unions as 
they gave you to begin upon." 

"That's true," interrupted one 
nameil Foster, who very much resented 
the shortening of the supplies. 

Mrs. Gass gave a toss to her lace 
parasol. '* I heard, too — I've seen, for 
the matter of that — that your wives 
had begun to spout their spare crock- 
ery," said she. "What '11 you do 
when the allowance gets less and less 
till it comes to nothing, and all your 
things is at the pawnshop ?" 

One or two of them laughed slightly. 
Not at her figures of speech — the 
homely language was their own — but 
at the improbability of the picture she 
called up. It was a state of affairs not 
possible to arise, they answered while 
they had the Trades Unions at their 
backs. 

" Isn't it," said Mrs. Gass. " Them 
that live longest '11 see most. There's 
Btrikcs agate all over the country. 
You know that, my men." 

Of course the men knew it. But for 
the nearly universal example set by 
others, they might never have struck 
themselves. 

" Very good," said Mrs. Gass. 
*' Now look you here. You can see 
out before you just as well as I can, 
you men ; you've got your senses as 
sharp as Tve got mine. When the 
whole country, pretty nigh, gets on 
the strike, where are the subscriptions 
to come from for the Trades Unions ? 
Don't it stand to common reason that 
there'll be nobody to pay 'em ? WhoUl 
keep you then ?" 

It was the very thing wanted — that 
all the country should be on strike ; 
for then the masters must give in, was 
the reply given. And then the men 
stood thuir ground and looked at her. 
Mrs. Gass shook her bead? the 
feathers waved. She supposed it must 
be as Richard North had said — that 
the men in their prejudice really could 
not foresee what might be looming in 
the future. 

" It seems no good my talking," she 
resumed ; " I've said it before. If you 
don't come to repen^ my name's not 
Mary Gass. I'm far from wishing it ; 
goodness knows that ; and I shall be 
heart-sick sorry for your wives and 



children when the misery comes upon 
'em. Not for you; because you are 
• bringing it on deliberate." 

" Ma'am, we don't doubt your good 
wishes for us and our families gener- 
ally," spoke Webb. "But, if you'll 
please excuse my saying of it, you 
stand in the shoes of a master, and 
naturally look oni with the master's 
sight. Your interests lie that way, 
ours this, and they be dead op- 
posed to each other." 

" Well, now, I'll just say something," 
cried Mrs. Gass. " As far as my own 
interest goes, I don't care a jot whether 
the works go on again or whether they 
stand still forever. I've got as much 
money as will last me my time ; if 
every pound that's locked up in the 
works is lost, it'll make no sort of 
difference to me, or my home, or my 
comforts — and you ought to know 
this of yourselves. I shall have as 
much to leave behind me too, as I care 
to leave. But if you come to talk of 
interests, I tell 3^ou whose I do think 
of, more than I do of mine — and that's 
yours and Mr. Richard North's. I am 
as easy on the matter, on my own 
score, as a body can be ; but I'm not 
on yours or his. " 

It was spoken with single-minded 
earnestness. In fact Mrs. Gass was 
incapable of attempting deceit or so- 
phistry — and the men knew it. But 
they thought that, in spite of her hon- 
esty, she could but be prejudiced for 
the opposition cause; and consequently 
her words held no more weight with 
them than the idle wind. 

" Well, I'm off," said Mrs. Gass. " I 
hope with all my heart that your senses 
will come to yoo. And I say it for 
your sakes." 

" They've not left us — that we knows 
on," grumbled a man in a suppressed 
and half-insolent tone, as if he were 
dissatisfied with things in general. 

"I hear you, Jack Allen. If you 
men think you know your own busi- 
ness best, you must follow it," con- 
cluded Mrs. Gass. " The old saying 
runs, A wilful man must have his way. 
One thing I'd like you to understand : 
that when your wives and children shall 
be left without a potater to their 
mouths or a rag to their backs, you 
needn't come whining to ^le to help 
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'em Pon't you forget to bear that in 
mind, m}- men.** 

Waiting for iier at her own home, Mrs. 
Gass found lUchard North. That this 
was a ver^' anxious time for him, might 
be detected bv the ever-thou:xlitfiil look 
his face wore habitually. It was all 
very well for Mrs. Gass, so amply pro- 
vided for, to take the reiorning trou- 
bles easily ; Richartl was less philo- 
Bophical. An<l with cause. His own 
ruin — and the final closing of the works 
would be nothing less — might be got 
over. He had his profession, his earl}' 
manhood, bis energies ; his capability 
and character alike stood high ; he 
could have no fear of makins: a livins: 
for himself, even though it had to be 
done in the service of some more for- 
tunate firm, and not in his own. But 
there was his father. If the works 
came to a permanent close, the income 
Mr. North enjo3'ed from them could 
no longer be paid. All Mr. North's 
resources, whether hitherto derived 
from them or from Richard's generos- 
ity, would vanish like the mists of a 



summer's «iorning. 



"What's it you, Mr. Richard?" 
cried Mrs. Gass when she entered, and 
saw him standing near the window of 
her dining-room. " I'd not have stop- 
ped out if I'd known you were here. 
Some of them men have been hearing 
a bit of my mind," she added, sitting 
down behind the plants and untying 
her bonnet strings. " It's come to 
pawning of the women's best gowns 
now." 

" Has it," replied Richard North, ra- 
ther abstractedly', as if he were buried 
In thought. " Of course it must come 
to that, sooner or later." 

** Sooner or later it 'ud come to the 
pawning of their skins — an' they were 
able to strip 'em off," spoke Mrs. Gass. 
*'If this state of things is to last, 
they'll have nothing else left of 'em to 
strip." 

Richard wheeled round, took a chair 
in front of Mrs. Gass, and sat down in 
it. He had come to make a proposi- 
tion to her ; one he did not quite cor- 
dially approve of himself; and from 
that cause his manner was perhaps a 
trifle less ready than usual. Richard 
North had received from Mrs. Gass, at 
the time of her late husband's death, 



full power to act on bis own responsi- 
bility, just as he had held it from Mr. 
Gass; but in all weighty matters he 
had made a point of consult in ij them : 
Mr. Gass while he lived, Mrs. Ga^s 
since. 

" It is a question that I have been 
asking myself a little too often for my 
peace — how long this state of thii.j* 
will last, and what will be it^end." s.t.d 
Richard in answer to her last won Is. 
his low tone almost painfully earnest. 
" The longer it goes on, the worse it 
will be ; for the men and for us." 

" That's precisely what I tell 'em." 
acquiesced Mrs. Gass, lilting b.-ick ber 
bonnet and fanning her face with her 
handkerchief. "Rut I miglit just as 
well speak to so many postesses."' 

" Yes ; talking will not avail. I 
have talked to them ; and find it to be 
only waste of words. If they lis^ten to 
mv arguments and feel inclined to l-e 
impressed with them, the influences of 
the Trade Union undo it all atrain. I 
think we must try something else." 

'* And what's that, Mr. Richard?** 

** Give way a little." 

" Give way !'* repeated Mrs, Gass, 
pushing her chair some inches back in 
her surprise. " What ! give 'em what 
they want ?" 

" Certainly not. That is what we 
could not do. I said give way a 
little.'' 

•* Mr. Richard, I never would.*' 

"What I lhoup:ht of proj>osing is 
this: To divide the additional wagr-s 
they are standing out for. That is, 
oiler them half. If they would not re- 
turn to work on those terms, on thai 
concession, I should have no hope of 
them." 

** And my opinion is, thej-'d 7V'4, 
Mr. Richard, sir, it's them Trade Unioa 
people that u[)holds 'em in tlieir ob- 
stinacy. They'll make 'era hold cut, 
them misleading Unionists, for the 
whole demands or none. What do the 
leaders of the Union care ? It don't 
touch their pockets, or their comforts. 
So lonc^ as their own nests be fea- 
thered, the workingmau's may get as 
bare as boards. Don't you fancy the 
rulers '11 let our men give way half 
It's only by keeping up the agilatioa 
that them asfitators live." 

*^ I should like to put it to the test 
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I have come here to ask you to agree 
to my doing it." 

"And what aboat the shortening of 
the tirae that they want ?" questioned 
Jdrs. Gass. 

" I should not give way there. It is 
not practicable. They must return on 
the usual time; but of the additional 
wages demanded I would offer half. 
Will you assent to this?" 

" It will be with an uncommon httd 
grsuce^-^ waa Mrs. Oass^s answer. 

"I see nothing else that can be 
done," said Richard North. " If only 
as a matter of conscience I should 
wish to propose it. When it ends in a 
comprehensive ruin — which seems only 
too certain, for we cannot shut our 
eyes to what is being enacted all over 
the country in almost all trades — and 
the women and children come to lie 
under our very eyes here, famished and 
naked, I shall have the consolation of 
knowing that it is the men's own fault, 
not mine. Perhaps they will accept 
this offer ; I hope so, though it will 
leave us bat little profit. If we can 
only make both ends meet, just to keep 
OS going during these unsettled times, 
we must be satisfied. I am sure I 
shall be doing right, Mrs. Gass, to make 
this proposal." 

" Mr. Richard, sir, you know that 
I've trusted to your judgment always, 
and sliall trust it to the end ; anything 
you thought well to do, I should never 
dissuade from. You shall make this 
offer if yOu please ; but I know you'll 
be opening for the men a loop-hole. 
Give -em an inch, and they'll want to 
take an ell." 

" If they come back it will be a 
great thing," argued Richard. *' The 
sight of the works standing still ; the 
knowledge that all else involved is 
standing still, almost paral3'ses me." 

** Don't you go and take it to heart 
at tlie beginning now," affection atelj^ 
advised Mrs. Gass. '* There's not much 
damage done yet." 

Richard bent forward, a painful ear- 
nestness on his face. "It is of my fa- 
ttier that I think. What will become 
of hiui if all our means are stop- 
ped ?" 

"I'll take care of him till better 
times come round," said Mrs. Gass 
heartily. ''And of you, too, Mr. 



Richard ; if you won't be too proud to 
let me, sir." 

Richard laughed ; a slight, genial 
lauorh; partly in amusement, parti}' in 
gratitude. •* I hope the better times 
will come at once," he said, preparing 
to leave. *' At least, sufficiently good 
ones to allow of business going on as 
usual. If the men refuse this offer of 
mine, they are made of more ungrate- 
ful stuff than I should give them credit 
for." 

"They will refuse it," said Mrs. 
Gass emphatically. " As is my belief 
Not them, Mr. Richard, sir, but the 
Trades Unions for 'em. Once get un- 
der the thumb of that despotic body, 
and a workman daredn't say his soul 
is his own." 

And Mrs. Gass's opinion proved to 
be the correct one. Richard North • 
called his men together, and laid the 
concession before them ; pressing them 
to accept it in their mutual interests. 
The men requested a day for consid- 
eration, and then gave their answer : 
rejection. Unless the whole of their 
demands were complied with, they 
unequivocally refused to return to 
work. 

" It will be worse for thom than for 
me in the long run," said Richard 
North. 

And many a thoughtful mind be- 
lieved that he spoke in a spirit of 
prophecy. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MORNING VISITOES. 

In the dining parlor at Mrs. Onm- 
berland's, with its large window open 
to the garden and the sweet flowers, 
stood Ellen Adair. It was the 
favorite morning-room. Mrs Cum- 
berland up in good time to-dny, for it 
was barely eleven o'clock, had stepped 
forth into the garden, and had disap- 
peared amid its remoter parts. 

Ellen Adair, wearing a dress of cool 
pink muslin, almost as thin as gauze, 
stood in a reverie. A pleasant one, 
to judge bj' the soft blush on her face 
and the sweet smile that parted her 
lips. She was twirling the plain gold 
ring round and round her finger, 
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thinking no doubt of the hour when it 
was put on, and the words spoken 
with it. Bessy Rane had wholly re> 
fused to give back the ring she was 
married with, and Ellen retained the 
other. 

The intimacy with Arthur Bohun, 
the silent love-making, had been going 
on alwa^'s. Even now, she was listen- 
ing lest haply his footsteps might be 
heard ; listening with hushed breath 
and beating heart. Never a day 
passed but he contrived to call, on 
some plea or other, at Mrs. Cumber- 
land's, morning, afternoon, or even- 
ing; and this morning he might be 
coming, for aught she knew. At the 
close of the past summer, Mrs. Cum- 
berland had gone to the Isle of Wight 
for change of air, taking Ellen and 
her maid Jelly. She hired a secluded 
cottage in the neighborhood of Niton. 
Singular to say. Captain Bohun re- 
membered that he had friends at Niton 
— an old invalid brother oflficer, who 
was living there in great economy. 
On and off, on and off, during the 
whole the whole time of Mrs. Cumber- 
land's stay — and that lasted five 
mouths, for she had gone the begin- 
ning of September aud did not come 
home until the end of February — was 
Arthur Bohun paying visits to this 
old friend. Now for a day or two ; 
now for a week or two ; once for three 
weeks together* And still Mrs. Cum- 
Buspccted nothing ! It was as if her 
eyes were held. Perhaps they were : 
there is a destiny in all things, aud it 
must be worked out. It is true that 
she did not see or suspect half the in- 
timacy. A gentle walk once a day by 
the sea was all she took. At other 
times Ellen rambled at will ; some- 
times attended bj" Jelly, alone when 
Jelly could not be spared. Captain 
Bohun took every care of her, guard- 
ing her more jealously than he would 
have guarded a sister : and this did a 
little surprise Mrs. Cumberland. 

" We ought to feel obliged to Cap- 
tain Bohun, Ellen," she said on one 
occasion. "It's not many a young 
man would sacrifice his time to us. 
Tour father, and his, and my husband 
the chaplain, were warm friends for a 
little time in India: it must be the 
knowledge of that that induces him 



to be so attentive. Tery civil of 
him I" 

Ellen colored vividly. Eminentlj 
truthful, of a nature antagonistic w 
deceit, she yet did not dare to say 
that perhaps that was not Captaiik 
Bohun 's reason for being atteutive. 
How could she hint at Captain 
Bohun 's love, plain though it wa.s to 
her own heart, when he had never 
spoken a syllable to her about it ? ll 
was not possible. So things went on 
in the same routine: he aud she 
wandering together on the sea-shore ; 
both of them living in a dream of 
Elysium. In February, when they 
returned home, the scene was changed, 
but not the companionship. It wj^ 
an early spring that year, warm and 
genial. Many and many an b<»ur 
were they together in that seductive 
garden of Mrs. Cumberland's, with its 
miniature rocks, its mossy grass suH 
as velvet ; the birds would be singing 
and their own hearts danciug. Bal 
Mrs. Cumberland's eyes were not to 
be always closed. 

It was scarcely to be expected thai 
so good-looking a girl as Kilcn Adair, 
should remain long without a declared 
suitor. Especial!}" when there was a 
rumor that she would have a fortune 
— though how the latter arose, or 
whence its grounds, people would 
have been puzzled to telL A geutle- 
man of good position ' in the 
vicinity ; no other than Mr. Graves, 
son of one of the county members : 
took to make rather pointed visits at 
Mrs. Cumberland's. That his objeot 
was Ellen Adair, and that he would 
most likely be asking her to become 
his wife, Mrs. Cumberland saw. She 
wrote to Mr Adair in Australia, teil- 
ius: him she thouorht Eilen was about 
to receive an olTer of marriage, eli^i- 
ble in every way. The young tuan 
was of high character, good family, 
and large means, she said : should site. 
if the proposal came, accept it for 
Ellen. By a singular omission, which 
perhaps Mrs. Cumberland was uut 
conscious of, she did not mention Mr. 
Graves's name. But the proposal 
came sooner than Mrs. Cumberland 
had bargained for: barely was tliis 
letter despatcheii — about which in her 
characteristic reticence, ahe said not a 
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word to anybody — ^when Mr. Graves 
spoke to Ellen and was refused. It 
was this that opened Mrs. Cumber- 
land's eyes to the nature of the friend- 
ship between Ellen and Captain 
Bobun. ^he then wrote a second 
letter to Mr. Adair, saying Ellen had 
refused Mr. Graves in consequence, as 
she strongly suspected of an attach- 
ment to Arthur Bohun — ^the son of 
Major Bohun, whom Mr. Adair once 
knew so well. That Arthur Bohun 
would be wishing to make Ellen his 
wife, there could be, Mrs. Cumberland 
thought from observation, no doubt : 
might he be accepted ? In a worldly 
point of view, Captain Bohun was not 
so desirable as Mr. Graves, she added 
— unless indeed he should succeed to 
his uncle's baronetcy, which was not 
very improbable, the present heir 
being sickly — but he would have 
enough to live upon as a gentleman, 
and he was liked by every one. This 
second letter was also despatched to 
Australia by the mail following the 
one that took the first. Having thus 
done her duty, Mrs. Cumberland sat 
down to wait placidly for Mr. Adair's 
answer, tacitly allowing the intimacy 
to continue, in-as-much as she did not 
stop the visits of Arthur Bohun. 
Neither he nor Ellen suspected what 
she had done. 

And with the summer weather there 
had come in another suitor to Ellen 
Adair. At least another was displac- 
ing signs that he would like to become 
one. It was Mr. Seeley, the doctor 
who had replaced Mr. Alexander. — 
Soon after Mrs. Cumberland's return 
from Niton in February, she had been 
for a week or two alarmingly ill, and 
Mr. Seeley* was called in as well as her 
son. Ue had continued to be on terms 
of friendship at her house; and it 
became rather palpable that he very, 
very much admired Miss Adair. 

Things were in this state on this 
summer's morning, and Ellen Adair 
stood near the window twirling round 
and round the plain gold ring on 
her finger. Presently she came out 
of her reverie, unlocked a small let- 
ter-case, and began to write in her 
diary. 

" Tuesday. Mrs. Cumberland talks 
of going away again. She seems to 



me to get thinner and weaker. Arthur 
says the same. He " 

A knock at the front door, and Mr. 
Seeley was shown in. He paid a pro- 
fessional visit to Mrs. Cumberland at 
least every other morning. Not as a 
professional man, he told her ; but as 
a friend, that he might see how she 
went on. 

Miss Adair shook hands with him, 
her clasp and her manner alike cold. 
He saw it not ; and his fingers parted 
lingeringly from hers. 

" Mrs. Cumberland is in the garden, 
if you will go to her, Mr. Seeley," said 
Ellen, affecting to be quite occupied 
with her letter-case. I think she wants 
to see you; she is not at all well. 
You will find her in the grotto: or 
somewhere about." 

To this semi-command Mr. Seeley 
answered nothing, except that he was 
in no hurry, and would look after Mrs. 
Cumberland by and by. He was a 
dark man of about two-and-thirty, 
with a plain, honest face ; straight- 
forward in disposition and manner, 
timid only when with Ellen Adair. 
He took a step or two nearer Ellen, 
and began to address her in a low 
tone, pulling one of his gloves about 
nervously. 

" I have been wishing for an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you, Miss Adair. 
There is a question that I — that I — 
should like to put. One I have very 
much at heart." 

It was coming. In spite of Ellen 
Adair's studious coldness to him, by 
which she had meant him to take a 
lesson and learn that he must not 
speak, she saw that it was coming. 
In the pause he made, as if he would 
wait for her permission to go on, she 
felt miserably uncomfortable. Her 
nature was essentially generous and 
sensitive : to have to refuse Mr. Seeley, 
or any one else, made her feci as hu-/ 
miliated as though she had committed 
a crime. And she could have es- 
teemed the man apart from this. 

They were thus standing : Mr. 
Seeley looking awkward and nervous, 
tearing at his glove as no sane man 
would do ; Ellen turning red and white 
and hot and cold : when Arthur Bohun 
walked in. Mr. Seeley, effectually 
interrupted for the time, muttered a 
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good morning to Captain Bohun and 
shot into the garden. 

" What was Seeley saying, Ellen ?" 

" Nothing," she rather Ikintly an- 
swered. 

*' Xofhing!" 

Ellen glanced ap at him. His face 
wore the haughty Bohun look ; his 
mouth betrayed scorn enoujjh for ten 
of the proud Bohuns put together. 
She did not answer. 

"If he were saying 'nothing' why 
should 3'ou be looking as you did ? — 
with a great hot blush on your face, 
and your eyes cast down ?" 

'' He had really said as good as 
nothing, Arthur. What he might have 
been going to say, I — I don't know. 
It was only that minute he had come 
in." 

"As you please," coldly returned 
Arthur, walking into the garden in his 
turn. ** If you do not think me wortliy 
of your confidence, I have no more to 
say." 

The Bohun blood was bubbling up 
in a fierce turmoil. Not in doubt of 
Ellen ; not in resentment against her — 
at least only so in the moment's pas- 
sion: but la angry indignation that 
Seeley, a common village practitioner, 
should dare to lift his profane eyes to 
Ellen Adair. Captain Bohun had sus- 
pected the man's hopes for some short 
time ; there's an instinct in these 
things ; and felt outrageous over it. 
Tom Graves's venture had filled him 
with resentment ; but he at least was 
a gentleman of position. 

Ellen, wonderfully disturbed, gently 
sat down to write again ; all she did 
was gentle. And the diary got some 
sentences added to it. 

" That senseless William Seeley I 
And after showing him as plainly as I 
could show, that it is useless — that I 
should consider it an impertinence in 
him to attempt to speak to me. I 
don't know whether it was for the 
worst or the best that Arthur should 
have come in Just at that moment. 
For the best, because it stopped Mr. 
Seeley 's nonsense ; for the worst be- 
cause Arthur has now seen and is 
vexed. The vexation will not last, for 
he knows better Here they are." 

Once more Ellen closed her diary. 
The " Here they are/' applied to the 



doctor and Mrs. Cumberland. Th^y 
were walking slowly towards the w:w 
dow,conversing calmly on her ailine^Ls-, 
and came in. Mrs. Cumberlaud sal 
down with her newspaper. As Mr. 
Seeley took his departure to visit ot^cr 
patients, Arthur Bohun returned. Cl^<^^ 
upon that, Richard North was shofrn 
in. It seemed that Mrs. Cumherl;\:id 
was to be ridh in visitors that momii r. 

That Richard North should find Lis 
time hang some what on hand, was ouiy 
natural; he, the hitherto actively- 
employed man, who had oAcn wishei 
the day's hours to be doubled, for toe 
business he had to do in it. Richari 
could afford to make mornins; calls «m 
bis friends now, and he had come 
strolling to Mrs. Cumberland's. 

They sat down. Arthur in the remo- 
test chair he could find from Ellen 
Adair ; she had taken up a bit of ligtil 
work, and her fairy fingers were plying 
its threads deftly. Richard sat near 
Ellen facing Mrs. CumberlamL He 
could not help thinking how lovely 
Ellen Adair was: the fact had never 
struck him more forcibly than to-^.lay. 

" How is the strike getting on, Rich- 
ard ?" 

Mrs. Cnmberland laid down her news- 
paper to ask the question. No other 
theme bore so much present iuteres>t 
in Dallor}-, From the time that North 
and Gass first established the work;;, 
things had gone on with one continuous 
smoothness, peace and plenty reigning 
on all sides. No wonder this startling 
innovation seemed like a revolution. 

"It is going on," replied Richar\L 
" How the men are getting on, I don't 
like to think. The wrong way of 
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course. 

" Your proposition to meet them 
half-way, was rejected, I hear.' 

" It was.'' 

" What do they expect to come to ?" 

"To fortune, I should fancy," re- 
turned Richard. "To abjure work 
and not expect a fortune, must be rather 
a mistake. A poor lookout at the 
best" 

" But, according to the newspapers, 
Richard,one-halfofthe working classes 
that the country contains are out on 
strike. Do you believe it ?" 

" A vast number are out. And more 
are going out daily." 
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"And wliat is to become of tbem all ?" 

" I cannot tell. The question, seri- 
ous though it is, appears never to occur 
to the men or their rulers. 

*' The journals say — living so much 
alone as I do, I have time to read 
many, and I make it my chief recrea- 
tion — that the work is leaving the 
country," pursued Mrs. Cumberland. 

" And so it is. It cannot be other- 
wise. Take a case of my own as an 
exami)le. A contract was offered me 
BoAe days ago, and I could not take 
it. Literally could not, Mrs. Cumber- 
land. My men are out on strike, and 
likely to be out ; I had no means of 
performing it, and therefore could only 
reject it. That contract, as I happen 
to know, has been taken by a firm in 
Belgium. They have undertaken it at 
a cheaper, rate than I could possibly 
have done at the best of times ; for 
labor there is cheaper. It is true. The 
work that circumstances compelled me 
to refuse, is gone over there to be exe- 
cuted, and I and my men are playing 
in idleness." 

" I5nt what will be the end of it ?" 
asked Mrs. Cumberland. 

•*The end of it? If you speak of 
the country, neither you nor I can 
foresee." 

"I spoke of the men. Not your 
men in particular, Mr. Richard North, 
but all those that we can include under 
the name of British workmen : the vast 
bodies of artizaDs scattered in the vari- 
ous localities of the kingdom. What 
IS to become of these men if the work 
fails ?" 

*' I see but one of three courses for 
tliem," said Kichard, lifting his hand 
in some agitation, for he spoke from 
the depth of his heart, believing, the 
subject to be of more awful gravity 
than any that had stirred the commu- 
nity for some hundreds of j-ears. *'They 
must even emigrate — provided that the 
means to do so can be found ; or they 
must become burdens upon the public 
charity ; or they must lie down in the 
street and starve. As I live, I can 
foresee no better fate for them," 

"And what of the country if it comes 
to this ? — if the work and the workmen 
leave it?" 

Richard North shrugged his shoul- 
ders. It was altogether a question too 



diflScult for him. He would have liked 
to get it answered from somebody else 
very much indeed : just as others 
would. 

*' Lively conversation !" interposed 
Captain Bohun in a half-satirical, half- 
joking manner, as he rose. It was the 
first time he had spoken. " I think I 
must be going," he added, approaching 
Mrs. Cumberland. 

Richard made it the signal for his 
own departure. A« thej' stood , saying 
adieu, Bessy Rane was seen for a mo- 
ment at her own window. Mrs. Cum- 
berland nodded. 

" There's Bessy," exclaimed Richard. 
" I think I'll go and speak to her. Will 
you pardon me, Mrs. Cumberland, if I 
make my exit from your house this 
way ?" 

Mrs. Cumberland stepped outside 
herself, and Richard crossed the low 
wire fence that divided the two gar- 
dens. Arthur Bohun went to the door, 
never having said a word of farewell 
to Ellen Adair He stood with it in 
his hand looking at her, smiled, and 
was returning, when Mrs. Cumberland 
came in again. 

*' Won't you come and say adieu to 
me here, Ellen ?" 

The invitation was given in so low 
a tone that she gathered it b}' the form 
of his lips rather than by the ear ; per- 
haps by instinct also. She went out, 
and they walked side by side in silence 
to the open hall door. Dallory Ham, 
in its primitive ways and manners, left 
its house doors open with perfect safety 
by day to admit the summer air. Out- 
side, between the house and the gate, 
was a strip of a bed planted with flow- 
ers. Arrived at the door,^ Captain 
Bohun could find nothing better to 
talk of than these, as he stood with 
her on the crimson mat. 

"I think those lilies are finer than 
Mr. North's." 

"Mrs. Cumberland takes so much* 
pains with her flowers," was Ellen's 
answer. "And she is very fond of 
lilies." 

They stepped out, bending over 
these self-same lilies. Ellen picked 
one. He quietly took it from her. 

" Forgive me, Ellen," he murmured. 
"I am not a bear in general. Good 
bye." 
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As thev stood : ber hand in bis for 
the parting greeting ; her flushed face 
downcast, shrinking in maiden mod- 
esty from the gaze of love that was 
bent upon her, Mrs. North's open car- 
riage rolled past. The head of Madam 
was suddenly pushed as far towards 
them as safety permitted ; her eyes 
glared ; a stony horror sat on her 
countenance. 

" Shameful ! Disgraceful I " hissed 
Hadam. And Miss Matilda North by 
her side started up to see what the 
shame might be. 

Arthur Bohun had caught the words 
and the hiss : not Ellen : and bit his 
lips in a complication of feeling. 

But all he did was to raise his hat ; 
first to his mother, then to Ellen, as he 
went out at the gate. Madam flung 
herself back on her seat ; and the car- 
riage pursued its course up the Ham. 
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You are keeping quality hours, 
Bessy — as our nurse used to say when 
we were children," was Richard North's 
salutation to his sister, as he went in 
and saw the table laid for breakfast. 

Mrs. Rane laughed. She was busy 
at work: sewing some buttons on a 
white waistcoat of her husband's. 

" Oliver was called out at seven this 
morning, and has not come back 3'et," 
she explained. 

"And you are waiting breakfast for 
him ! You mustbe starving I " 

•• I took a piece of bread-and-butter 
and some coHee when Molly had hers. 
How is papa, Richard ?" 

"Anything but well. Very much 
worried, for one thing." 

" Madam and Matilda are back, I 
hear," continued Bessy. 

"Three da^'s ago. They have 
brought Miss Field with them." 

" And Madam has brought her usual 
terai>er, I suppose," added Bessy. " No 
wonder papa is suffering." 

** That of course : it will never be 
otherwise. But he is troubling him- 
self also very much about the works 
being stopped. I tell him to leave all 



'• When will the strike end, Ricbanl ?" 

Richard shook his head. It was an 
unprofitable theme, and he di«l not 
wish to pursue it with Bossy. She had 
enough cares of her own, as he sns^ 
pected, without their being added to. 
Three letters lay on the table, close bj 
where Richard warf sitting : ibey were 
addressed to Dr. Rane. His finirers 
began turning them about meciiaQi- 
cally ; quite in abstraction. 

** I know the hand-writing of two of 
them," remarked Bessy, possibly fan- 
cying he was curious on the point 
" Not of the third." 

" The one is from America," observed 
Richard, looking at the letters for 
the first time. 

"Yes; it's from Dr. Jones. He 
would like Oliver to join him in Amer- 
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"To join him for what?" asked 
Richard. 

Bessy looked at him. She saw no 
reason why her brother should not be 
told. Dr. Rane wished it kept secret 
from the world ; but this, she thou^iii, 
could not apply to her good and tru?t- 
worthy brother Richard. She opened 
her heart and told him all : not wliat 
they were going certainly to do, for 
ways and means lay in doubt yet ; but 
what they hoped to be able to do. 
Richard, excessively surprised, listeued 
in silence. 

They had made up their minds to 
quit Dallory. Dr. Rane had takon a 
(iislike to the place, and no wonder, 
Bcss3' added in a parenthesis, when lie 
was not getting on at all He in- 
tended to leave it as soon as ever the 
practice was disposed of 

" 1 expect this letter will decide it,^ 
concluded Bessy, touching one that 
bore the London post-mark. "It is 
from a Mr. Lynch, who is wishinii to 
get a practice in the country on ac- 
count of his health — London smoke 
does not do for him, he tells Oliver. 
They have had a good deal of corre- 
spondence together, and I know his 
hand-writing quite well. Oliver said 
he expected to get his decision to-day 
or to-morrow. He is to paj' £200 and 
to take the furniture at a valuation." 

"Ajid then— do I understand joa 
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arightly, Bessj — 70a and Rane are 
going to America?" qaestioned Rich- 
ard. 

*'0h 710," said Bessy with emphasis. 
'' I must have explained badly, Richard. 
What I said was, that Dr Jones, who 
has more practice in America than he 
knows what to do with, had offered a 
share of it to Oliver if he would go 
and join him. Oliver declined it He 
would have liked to go, for he thinks 
it mnst be an exceedingly good thing ; 
but Dr. Jones wants a large premium. 
So it's out of the question." 

" But surely you would not have 
liked to emigrate, Bessy ?" 

She glanced into Richard's face, 
with her meek, loving eyes, blushiog a 
very little. 

" I would go anywhere that he 
goes," she answered simply. " It 
wonld cost me pain tto leave you and 
papa, Richard; especially papa, be- 
cause he is old, and because he would 
feel it ; but Oliver is my husband " 

Richard drummed for a minute or 
two on the table-cloth. Bessy sewed 
on her last button. 

" Then where does Rane think of 
pitching his tent, Bessy ?" 

'' Somewhere in London. He says 
there's no place like it for getting on. 
Should this letter be to say that Mr. 
Lynch takes the practice, we shall be 
away in less than a month." 

" And you have never told us I" 

" We decided to say nothing until 
it was a settled thing : and then only 
to yoUy and Mrs. Cumberland, and 
papa. Oliver does not want the 
world to know it sooner than need 
be." 

"But — do yon mean to say that 
Rane has not told his mother?" re- 
sponded Richard to this in some sur- 
prise. 

" Not yet," said Bessy, shaking out 
the completed waistcoat. " It will be 
sure to vex her; and perhaps need- 
lessly : for, suppose, after all, we do 
not go ? That entirely depends upon 
the <nsposal of the practice here." 

Bessy was picking up the threads in 
her neat way, and putting the remain- 
ing buttons in the little closed box, 
when Dr. Rane was heard to enter and 
go into his consulting-room. Away 
flew Bessy to the kitchen ; bringing in 



the things with her own loving handi 
and, for tlie matter of that, Molly 
Qreen was at her np-stairs work : but- 
tered toast, broiled ham, a dainty dish 
of stewed mushrooms. There was 
nothing she liked so much as to wait 
on her husband. Her step was light 
and soft, her eye bright : Richard, 
looking on, saw how much she cared 
for him. 

Dr. Rane came in, wiping his brow ; 
the day was hot, and he tired. He 
had walked from a farm house a mile 
beyond the Ham. A strangely-weary 
look sat on his face. 

" Don't trouble, Bessy. I have had 
my breakfast. Ah, Richard, how d'ye 
do?" 

"You have had your breakfast I" 
repeated Bessy. " At the farm ?" 

" Yes. They gave me some." 

" Oh dear I won't you eat a bit of 
the ham, or of the mushrooms, Oli- 
ver? They are so good. And I 
waited." 

" I am sorry you should wait. No, 
I can't eat two breakfasts. You must 
eat for me and yourself, Bessy." 

Dr. Rane sat down in his own chair 
at the table, turning it towards Rich- 
ard, and took up the letters. Select- 
ing the one from Mr. Lynch, he was 
about to open it, when Bessy — who 
was now beginning her breakfast — 
spoke. 

" Oliver, I have told Richard about 
it — what we think of doing." 

Dr. Rane's glance went out for a 
moment to his brother-in-law's and 
met it. He made the best of the situ- 
ation, smiled gaily, and put down the 
letter unopened. 

" Are you surprised, Richard ?" he 
asked. 

" Very much, indeed. Had a 
stranger told me I was going to 
leave Dallory myself— and indeed 
that may well come to be, with this 
strike in the air — I'd as soon have 
believed it. Shall you be doing well 
to go, do you think, Rane?" 

" Am I doing well here ?" was the 
doctor's rejoinder. 

" Not very, I fear." 

" And, with this strike on, it gets all 
the worse. The wives and children 
get ill as usual, and I am called in, 
but the men have no money where* 
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with to pay me. I don't intend to 
bring Bessy to a crust ; and I think 
it would come to that if we stayed 
here " 

•• No, no; not quite to that, Oliver," 
she interposed. But he took no no- 
tice. 

'* Therefore I shall try my fortune 
elsewhere," continued Dr. Bane. 
" And if you would return thanks to 
the quarter whence the blow has ori- 
ginally come, you must pay them to 
your step-mother, Bichard. It is she 
who has driven me away." 

Bichard was silent. Dr. Rane broke 
the seal of Mr. Lynch's letter, and read 
it to the end. Then, laying it down, 
he took up the one from America, and 
read that. Bessy, looking across, tried 
to gather some information from his 
countenance : but Dr. Bane's face was 
one which, in an ordinary way, it was 
no more easier to read than a stone. 

" Is it favorable news, Oliver ?" she 
asked, as he finished the long letter, 
and folded it. 

" It's nothing particular. Jones 
runs on upon politics. He generally 
gives me a good dose of them," 

" Oh I meant from Mr. Lynch," re- 
plied Bessy. " Is he coming ?" 

" Mr. Lynch declines." 

" Declines f—Oliver I" 

'* Declines the negotiation. And he 
is not much better than a snob for 
giving me all the trouble that he has, 
and then crying off at the eleventh 
hour," added Dr. Hane. 

'' It is bad behavior," said Bessy 
warmly. " What excuse does he 
make ?" 

" Tou can see what he says," said 
Dr. Bane, pushing the letter away 
from him. Bessy opened it — and read 
it aloud for the benefit of Richard. 

Mr. Lynch took up all one side with 
apologies. The substance of the letter 
was, that a practice had unexpectedly 
been offered to him at the sea-side ; 
which air and locality would suit his 
state of health better. If he could be 
of use in negotiating with any one 
else, he added, Dr. Bane was to make 
use of him. 

It was as courteous and explanatory 
a letter as could be written. But still 
it was a refusal : and the negotiation 
was at an end. Bessy Bane drew a 



deep breath : whether of relief or dl« 
appointment it might have puzzifd 
herself to decide. Perhaps there Uj 
in it a mixture of both. 

" Then, aOer aU, Oliver, we sliall nA 
be leaving !" 

'* Not at present, it seems," was Dr. 
Bane's answer. And he put the iw.- 
letters into his pocket. 

"Perhaps you will be tbinkiri 
again. Oliver, of America now?'* s&ii 
his wife. 

" Oh no I shall not." 

** Does Dr. Jones still urge yoa to 
come ?" 

" Not particularly. He took mv 
refusal for final." 

She went on, slowly eating some **f 
the mushrooms. Richard said nothin.:: 
this projected removal seemeti to have 
impressed him to silence. Dr. Race 
took up the remaining letter and tumeJ 
it about, looking at the outside, 

" Do you know the writing, Oliver ?" 
she asked. 

'' Not at all The post-mark's Whit- 
borough." 

Opening the letter, which appeared 
to contain only a few lines. Dr. Rane 
looked up with an exclamation. 

** How strange I How very stmn£!e ! 
Bessy, j'ou and I are the only two left 
in the Tontine." 

"What !" she cried, scarcely andei^ 
stand in!? him. Richard North turue>i 
his head. 

" That tontine that we were both put 
in as infants. There was only one li:e 
in it besides ours — old Massey's son <.«f 
Whitborough. He is dead." 

" What I — George Massey ? Dead !" 
cried Richard North. 

Dr. Rane handed him the note. Te$ : 
it was even so. The other life lt.%1 
dropped, and Oliver Rane's and Lis 
wife's alone remained. 

'' My father has called that an un- 
lucky tontine," remarked Richard. '* I 
have heard it said that if yon want a 
child to live, you should put it in i 
tontinir ^or the tontine lives are sure 
to arrive at a green old age, to tLe 
mutual general mortification. I am 
sorry about George Massey. I wuo- 
der what he has died of?" 

" Last long, in general, do you say V* 
returned Dr. Rane, musingly. •• 1 don^ 
know much about tontines myst^it*' 
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" Xeither do V said Richard. "I 
riiin-mber hearing talk of one tontine 
wlien I was a boy: five or six indi- 
vi<ltials were left in it, all over eighty 
ihon, and io flourishing health. Per- 
haps that was why my father and Mr. 
<fa**s took lip with one. At any rate, 
it He<»ms tliat you and Bessy, are the 
(inl3* two remaining in this. 

•• I wonder if a similar condition of 
thiri'^s ever existed before as for a man 
ari'l his wife to be the last two in a 
t«»ntMie?'* cried Dr. Rane, slightly 
l:itii:hing. "Bessy, practically it can 
1 •♦» of no use to us conjointly ; for be- 
f*»re the money can be paid, one of us 
uiu.'^t die. What senseless things Ton- 
tines are l" 

•* Senseless indeed,"an8wered Bessy, 
*' I'd say something to it if we could 
liAve the money now. How much is 
it !' 

•* Ah. by the way, how much is it? 
What was it that each member put in 
at first, Richard? I forget. Fifty 
p«»ui)<is, was it ? And then there's the 
«< impound interest, which has been 
^oiut^ on for thirty years. How much 
WMuUl it amount to now?*' 

*' More than two thousand pounds," 
an 4( we red Hiehard North, making a 
ni*'<it(-al calculation. 

Iir. Banc's face flushed with a quick 
L<*t fluhh: a light shone in his eye: 
h.*i lips parted, as with some deep emo- 
tions. "More than two thousand 
P'tiindsl" he echoed under his breath. 
U*'«\v, it would be like a gold mine." 
8rie laughed slightly. " But we can't 
p»*t it, you see, Oliver. And I am sure 
licit her of OS wishes the other dead." 
•• No^no ; certainly not," said Dr. 
Rane. 

Richard North said good day, and 
lefu Just before turning in at the 
cates of Dallory Hall, he met a gig 
containing Lawyer Dale of Whit- 
borout;h, who was driving somewhere 
with his clerk ; no other than Timothy 
Wiika. Mr. Dale pulled up, to speak. 
** (.'an it be true that George Massey 
i« dead ?" questioned Richard as they 
were parting. 

'* It's true enough, poor fellow. He 

di(»d yesterday : been ill but two daj's." 

*' I've Just heard it at Dr. Raue's. 

He got a letter this morning to tell 

Liiu." 



" Dr. Rane did 7 I was not aware 
they knew each other." 

" No more did they. But they were 
both in that tontine. Now that Georsre 
Massey's gone. Dr. Rane and his wife 
are the only two remaining in it. 
Rather singular that it should be so." 

For a minute Mr. Dale could not re- 
collect whether he had ever heard of 
this particular tontine ; although, be- 
ing a law3*er, he made it his business to 
know everything ; and he and Richard * 
talked of it together. Excessively 
singular, Lawyer Dale agreed that a 
tontine should be practically useless to 
a man and his wife — unless one of 
them died. 

" Very mortifying, I must say, Mr. 
Richard North; especially where the 
money would be welcome. Two thou- 
sand pounds I Dr. Rane must wish 
the senseless thing at Hanover. I 
should, I know, if it were my case. 
Good morning." 

And quiet Timothy Wilks, across 
whom they talked, heard all that was 
said, and unconsciously treasured it up 
in his memory. 

Richard carried home the news to 
his father. Mr. North was seated at 
the table in his parlor, some papers be- 
fore him. He lifted his hands in dis- 
may. 

" Dead ! George Massey dead I 
Dick, as sure as we are here, there 
must be something wrong about that 
tontine ! They'd never drop off like 
this else ; one after another." 

'* It's not much more than a week 
ago, sir, that I met George Massey in 
Whitborough, and was talking with 
him. To all appearance he was as 
healthy and likely to live as I am." * 

"What took him off?" 

" Dale says it was nothing more 
than a neglected cold," 

" I don't like it ; Dick, I don't like 
it," reiterated Mr. North, "Beusy 
may be the next to go, or Rane." 

•• I hope not, father." 

** Well — I've had it in my head for 
ever so long that that tontine is an 
unlucky one ; I think it is going to bo 
so to the end. We shall see. Look 
here, Dick.'* 

He pointed to some of the. papers 
before him ; used cheques, apparently* ; 
pushing them toward his 8on« 
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** Thej sent me word at the bank 
that my account was over-drawn. I 
knew it coald not be, and asked for 
my cheques. Dick, here are four or 
five that I never drew." 

Richard took them in his fingers. 
The fiUing-up was in Madam's hand- 
writing : the signature apparently in 
Mr. North'a 

''Do you give Mrs. North blank 
cheques ready signed, sir ?" ^ 

" No, never, Dick. I was cured of 
that years ago. When she wants 
money, I sometimes let her fill in the 
cheque, but I never sign it before- 
hand." 

"And you think you have not Signed 
these ?" 

" Thmk 1 I know I have not She 
has imitated my signature, and got the 
money." 

Richard's face grew dark with shame ; 
shame for his step-mother. But that 
Mr. North was her husband, it would 
have been downright forgery : perhaps 
the law, if called upon, might have ac- 
counted it such now. He took time 
for consideration. 

** Father, I think — pardon me for the 
suggestion — I think you had better let 
your private account be passed over to 
me. Allow it to lie in my name ; and 
make my signature alone available — 
just as it is with our business account, 
I see no other way of safety." 

" With all my heart ; Td be glad to 
do it," acquiesced Mr. North, " but 
there's no account to pass. There's 
no account to pass, Dick; it's over- 
drawn." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
madam's advigk. 

A DINNER-PARTY at Dallory Hall. 
Arthur Bohun was in his chamber, 
lazily dressing for it. Not a large din- 
ner, this : half a dozen or so, besides 
themselves ; and the hour six o'clock. 
Two gentlemen, bidden to it, would 
have to go away by train afterwards : 
on such occasions the dinner of neces- 
sity must be tolerably early. 

Mr. North and Richard did not ap- 
prove of Madam's dinners at the most 
favorable times : • now, with all the 



care of the strike upon them an'1 :\ > 
great trouble looming in the dt^i^n > 
if that strike lasted, the breaking up . : 
their business, the decay of their m<*ai=3. 
they looked upon these fast-recurri. z 
banquets as most reprehensible. Tuvv 
were without power to stop them : nr- 
monstrance avaQed not with Mada-r. 
Sometimes the dinners were irr- 
promptu, or nearly so; Madam invit:- z 
afternoon callers at the Hall to 8ta\ : 
or bringing home a carriage-ftiU •. f 
guests with her. As was partially tLe 
case on this day. 

Captain Arthur Bohun, who liked to 
take most things easily, dressing in- 
cluded, stood hair-bmsh in hand. He 
had drawn aside from the gl&i^s, an 1 
was looking (torn the open winiluv. 
His thoughts were busy. They ran os 
that little episode of the morning, whes 
Madam, passing in her carriage, L& i 
seen him with Ellen Adair, and h^d 
chosen to make display of her senti- 
ments on the subject in the manner 
described. That it would not end there. 
Arthur felt sure: Madam would inevit^ 
bl}' treat him to a little more of her 
mind, it was rather a singular thing — 
as if fate had been intervening with its 
usual cross purposes — for circamstax>- 
ces so to have ordered it that Madam 
should still be in ignorance of their in- 
timacy. Nearly always when Mrs. 
Cumberland was at home, it chancc-J 
that Madam was away ; and whea 
Madam was at the Hall, Mra CuxnVcr- 
land was elsewhere. Thus, during Mrs. 
Guml)erland's prolonged stay at Ni- 
ton, Madam's presence blessed her 
household: the very week that tha; 
lady returned to Dallory House, 
Madam took her departure, and had bi.; 
recently returned. She had spent the 
interval in Germany. Sidney North., 
her well-beloved son, giving trouble a^ 
usual to all who were connected with 
him, had found England rather warm 
in early spring, and had betaken him- 
self to Germany. His chief point of 
sojourn was Hamburg; and Madam, 
with her daughter Matilda, had been 
making it hers since the spring. Mr. 
North, in the glad relief her absence 
brought him, had used every exertion 
to supply her with the money she so 
rapaciously sent home for. It woulvi 
appear that the accommodation had no; 
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been BuflQcient; for — as was soon to 
be discovered by Richard — ^the cheques 
shown to him by his father had been 
drawn by her at Hambarg. And so, 
as Fate or Fortune had willed it, Mrs. 
North had been out of the way of 
watching the progress of the intimacy 
between her son and Ellen Adair. 

A quick knock at the chamber>door, 
and Madam swept in, waiting for no 
response : a large crimson rose, just 
brought from the green-house, adorn- 
ing her Jet-black hair ; her white-silk 
gown rustling and trailing after her. 
As well as though she had already 
spoken, Arthur knew what she had 
come for. He thought to himself that 
she was losing no time and must have 
hurried over her toilette purposely. 
The carriage had not long got home, 
for she and Matilda had been driving 
to a distance, and remained out to 
luncheon. Arthur, not moving from 
where he was, began brushing at his 
hair hap-hazard. 
** I suppose I am late. Madam ? " 
"Was that you that I passed this 
afternoon in Dallory Ham, talking to 
some girl at a house-door ? '' began 
Madam, taking no notice of his re- 
mark 

'* It was me safe enough ; I had been 
calling on Mrs. Cumberland,'* replied 
Arthur carelessly. ''Dick also. By 
the way you stared, I fancied you 
scarcely knew me." 

A little bit of banter. Madam might 
take it seriously, or not, as she chose. 
She went round to the other side of 
the dressing table, and stood opposite 
to him at the window. 
" What girl were you talking with ? " 
" Girl ! I was talking with Miss 
Adair." 
"Who 18 she, Arthur?" 
" She is Mrs Cumberland's ward." 
" What do you know of her ? " 
"I know her as being at Mrs. Cum- 
berland's. I see her when, I go there." 
Was he really indifferent r Stand- 
ing there brushing away at his hair 
lazily, now the right way now the 
wrong, speaking in the most supine 
manner, his apparently supreme in- 
difference could not be exceeded. 
Madam scanned his face in momentary 
silence, he was closely intent upon 
two sparrows, fighting over a redden- 



ing cherry on the branch of the prox- 
imate tree. 

*' Fight away, young gentlemen. 
Battle it out. You'll get all the better 
appetite for your supper." 

" Will you attend to me for a short 
while, Captain Bohun," spoke Madam 
irritably. 

" Certainly. I am attending," was 
the Captain's ready answer. 

Just for an instant Madam paused. 
This was not one of the daily petty 
grievances that she made people 
miserable over, but a trouble to her 
of awful meaning ; almost as of life 
or death. In this, her own grave 
interests, she could control her temper, 
and she thought it might be the best 
policy to do so while she dealt with it. 

"Arthur, you know that you are 
becoming more valuable to me," she 
said, with soft calmness ; and Arthur 
Bohun opened his surprised ears at the 
words and tone. " Since Sidney took 
up his abode away from England, and 
cannot come back to it, poor fellow, 
for the present you are all I have here. 
If I speak, it is for your welfare." 

" Very good of you, I'm sure," re- 
turned Arthur, seeing she waited for 
him to say something: and feeling 
how two-faced the words were, mother 
of his though she was. '* What is it 
you wish to say?" 

" It's about that girl : Miss 
do you call her? Adair. 
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men will be young men; 
especially ; I know that. But wrong 
is wrong, and it cannot by the most 
ingenious sophistry be converted into 
right. It is quite wrong to play with 
these village girls : as you seem to be 
doing with Miss Adair." 

Arthur threw back his head as 
though his pride were hurt. Madam 
had seen just the same movement in 
his father. 

"I have no intention of playing 
with Miss Adair." 

A gleam shot from her eyes, half 
fear, half defiance. She bit her lip : 
and went on in a still softer tone. 

" You cannot mean anything worse, 
Arthur." 

" I do not understand you) Madam. 
Worse ?" 

" Anything serious. To play with 
village girls is reprehensible : but 
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" I b^ your pardon mother this 

is quite unnecessary. The pTaying 
with village girls — whatever that ma}- 
mean — is not a habit of mine, and 
never has been. The caution might 
be more appropriate, if applied to 
your men servants than it is to me." 

"Allow me to finish, Arthur To 
play with village girls is reprehensible ; 
but to intend an^'thing serious with 
one would be far more so in your case. 
Will 3'ou profit by the caution ?" 

" If you wish me to comprehend the 
word 'serious,' j-ou must speak out. 
Wliat does it mean ?" 

** It means marno^p," she answered, 
with a burst of temper — so far as tone 
might convey it. " I allude to tliis 
absurd intimacy of yours with Miss 
Adair. You must be intimate with 
the girl : your look and attitude, as I 
passed to-day, proved it." 

" And if I did mean marriage : what 
then ?" 

He asked the question jokingly, 
lau^rbinor a little : but he was not 
prepared for the effect it had on his 
mother. Her e3'es flashed fire, her lips 
trembled, her face turned whiter than 
death. 

" Marriage I With her f You must 
be dreaming, Arthur Bohun." 

** Not dreaming ; joking," he said 
lightly. "You may be at ease. 
Madam. I have no intention of 
marrying any one at present." 

" You must never marry Miss 
Adair." 

" No ?" 

" Arthur Bohun, you are treating all 
this with mockery," she exclaimed ; 
beginning in truth to believe that he 
really was. And the relief was great ; 
though the tacit disrespect angered 
her. " How dare 3'ou imply that you 
could think seriously of these village 
gii'ls? — onl}' to annoy and frighten me." 

" You must be easily frightened to- 
day, Madam. I don't think I did 
imply it. As to Miss Adair " 

" Yes, as to Miss Adair," fiercely 
interrupted Madam. " Go on." 

" I was about to say that in speak- 
ing of Miss Adair, we might as well 
recognise her true position. It is not 
quite respectful to be alluding to her 
as a ' village girl.' She is a lady, bom 
and bred." 
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" Did you bring him f " 

" I did not see him : they said he 
was not in the way. But now — why 
do I mention this V^ 

" As a bit of gossip for me, I sap- 



"Perhaps yoa will next say tin; } 
she is equal to the Bohuns ?'' 

"I do not wish to sav it. Dr': • 
you think this conversation may i& 
well cease, Madam?" atlded Arrl:-- 
after a short pause. " Why sb'»Ui i .; 
have been raised? Obe miirht sj> 
pose I had asked your consent to tlj 
marriage : whereas you know perftv: j 
well that I am a poor roan with D'..; 
the slightest chance of taking t 
wife," 

" Poor men get engaged sometici<*? 
Arthur, thinking thev'll wait — a-^I 
wait Seeing you with that girl — iL-t 
world calls her crood-lookinsr, I >>> 
lieve — I grew into an awful frij::: 
for your sake. It would be m.s: 
disastrous for you to marry beneath 
3'our rank: a Bohun never holds cp 
his head afterwards if he does th^i : 
and I thought I ought to speak a word 
of warning to you. You must take t 
suitable wife when you do marry : or.e 
nt to mate with the future Sir Arthur 
Bohun." 

" To mate with plain Arthur Bohur. 
To call me the future Sir Arthur is 
stretching possibility out very wi-ie 
indeed, Madam," he added laughing. 

" Not at all. You will as sure.v 
succeed as that I am telling it you. 
Look at that puny James Bohun ! A 
few years, at most, will see the last of 
him." 

" I hope not, for his fat her ^s sake. 
Any way, he may live long enough to 
marry and leave children behind hiai. 
Is your lecture at an end, Ma<iam .^" 
he jestingly concluded. " If so, per- 
haps 3^ou may as well leave me to ge: 
my coat on ; or I shall have to keep 
the dinner waiting." 

" I have another word," said Madam, 
"your coat can keep. Miss Dallory 
dines here." 

" Miss Dallory ! I thought she was 
in Switzerland. Did she come over in 
a balloon to dine with us ?" 

"She is staying with her brother 
Frank — I and Matilda called at Ham 
Court just now and brought her witu 
us. 
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pose. It's very good of you. My coat 
and the dinner can certainly wait. " 

" I have brought Miss Dallory here 
for your sake, Arthur Bohun," was the 
rejoinder, spoken with emphatic mean- 
ing- " She is the young lady you will 
do well to think of as your future 
wife." 

Madam went out of the room with 
much stately rustle, and swept down 
stairs. Another minute, and the door 
opened again to admit Richard North. 
Captain Bohun had not progressed 
further in dressing, or stirred from his 
place; but was leaning against the 
window-frame in abstraction, whistling 
softly. 

"Madam's in a way, is she not?" 
began Richard in a low tone. ** My 
window was open, Arthur, and I was 
obliged to catch a word here and there. 
I made all kinds of noises, but you did 
not take the hint." 

" She didn't ; and I would as soon 
you heard as not," was Captain Bo- 
iiun's answer. " You are ready I see, 
Dick." 

** The course of true love never did 
run smooth, you know," said Richard 
laughing. 

" And never will. Whenever I read 
of the old patriarchial days, in which 
a man had only to fix on a wife and 
bring her home to his tent ; and look 
on all that has to be considered in 
these — money, and suitability of 
family, and settlements— I wonder 
whether it can be the same world. 
Madam need not fear that I have any 
chance of marrying." 

'* Or you'd not be long a bachelor." 

" I don't know about that." 

"You don't know I Why you do 
know : and so do I. I've seen how it 
is for some weeks now, Arthur." 

''Seen what?" 

Richard smiled. 

" Seen what ?" 

" How it is between yon and Ellen 
Adair." 

" You think you have 1" 

«' Think 1 You love her, dont you f " 

Arthur Bohun put down the hair- 
brush gently, which he had held all the 
while, and moved to get his coat. 

"Dick, old fellow, whether it will 
come to anything between us, or 
not, I cannot tell," he said, his voice 



strangely deep, his brow flushing with 
emotion ; " but I shall never care for 
any one else as I care for her." 

" Then secure her," answered Dick. 

"I might be tempted to do it, in 
spite of my mother, had I the where- 
withal to set up a home. But I've not." 

"You have more than double what 
Rane and Bessy have." 

" Rane and Bessy I — But Bessy is 
one in a thousand. I couldn't ask a 
wife to come home to me on that." 

" Just as you think fit, of course. 
Take care, though, you don't get her 
snapped up. I should fear it if it were 
my case. Ellen Adair is the loveliest 
girl I ever saw, and I think her the 
sweetest. I could but look at her as 
we sat in Mrs. Cumberland's room this 
morning. Other men will be finding 
it out, Arthur : if they have not al- 
ready done so." 

Arthur never answered. He had 
gone back to his former post and was 
leaning against the window-frame, 
looking out dreamily. 

" Madam objects, I presume ?" 

** I presume she would if I put it to 
her," assented Arthur, as if the propo- 
sition admitted of no dispute. 

" I don't see why she should. Or 
you either." 

" I'm afraid, Dick, we Bohuns have 
our full share of family pride." 

"But — Mr. Adair is no doubt a 
gentleman." 

"Oh yes. That is, not in trade," 
added Arthur carelessly. 

" Well, a gentleman is a gentleman," 
said Richard. 

" Of course. But I take it for granted 
that he holds no position in the world. 
And we Bohuns, you know " 

Arthur stopped Richard North 
laughed. " You Bohuns would like to 
mate only with position. A daughter — 
for example — of the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county." 

" Exactly," assented Arthur, echo- 
ing the laugh, but very much in earnest, 
for all that. " Madam has been re- 
commending Miss Dallory to my no- 
tice." 

"Who?" cried Richard, rather 
sharply. 

" Mary Dallory." 

"You might do worse," observed 
Richard after a pause. 
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'' No doabt of thaty ftiend. She is 
down stairs." 

" Who is down stairs ?" 

" She. So Madam has jast informed 
me." 

'•There's the gong." 

"And be hanged to it I" returned 
Arthur, getting into his coat. '' I wish 
to goodness Madam did not give as 
the trouble of putting on dinner dress 
every other day I Neither are enter- 
tainments seemly in your house during 
these troubled times." 

" What's more, I don't see how they 
will get paid for, if the trouble con- 
tinues," candidly spoke Richard. 
"Madam must be uncommonly san- 
guine to expect they can be." 

"Or careless," returned Arthur Bo- 
hun in a low tone. '' Dick, old fellow, 
it's a bad sign when a man has no good 
word to give his mother." 

That every grain of filial affection 
had long gone out of his breast and 
been replaced by a feeling near akin to 
shame and contempt, Arthur Bohun 
was only too conscious of. He strove 
to be dutiful; but it was at times a 
hard task. Living under the same 
roof as his mother, her sins against 
good manners and good feeling, were 
brought under his notice perpetually ; 
he was more sensitively alive to them 
than even others could be. 

Since Arthur Bohun had quitted the 
army and recovered from the long 
sickness that followed on his wound, 
Dallory Hall had been his ostensible 
home. Latterly he had made it really 
such ; for Dallory Ham contained an 
attraction from which he could not tear 
himself £llen Adair had his heart's 
best love ; and, far from her he could 
not wander. A pure, ardent love, 
honorable as every true passion must 
be in an honorable man, but swaying 
his every action with its power. Sir 
Nash Bohun invited him in vain. His 
aunt. Miss Bohun, with whom he was 
a great favorite, could not think why 
he went so rarely to see her, or, when 
he did go. made his visit a flying one. 
Arthur Bohun possessed a lew hun- 
dred's a year : about four ; just enough 
to keep him as a gentleman ; and he 
had none of the bad habits that run 
away with young men's money. Miss 
boliun would leave him fairly off when 



she died ; so he was at ease on tbe score i 
of the future. One day, after be had 1 
been at Dallory Hall for a few inonihs» 
he put a hundred-pound bank-note into 
Richard North's hands. 

"What is this for?" qnestion^-i 
Richard. 

Arthur told him. The embarra«^ 
ments in the Hall's financial depart- 
ment (caused by Madam) were ltght:r 
touched on; this was Arthur^s con- 
tribution towards his own share of tLe 
cost In the surprise of the moment 
Richard North's spirit rose, and fooglit 
at it. Arthur quietly persisted. 

" As long as I pitch myself amon^ 
yon in the home tent here, I shall hand 
over this sum every six months. To 
you, Dick : there's nobody else to be 
trusted with it. If I gave it to Bessy, 
she would be safe to speak of it, and 
it might be wiled out of her." 

" I never heard of such nonsense in 
my life," cried Richard. •*Yott will 
not get me to take it. I'd not coon* 
tenance anything of the kind." 

"Yes, you will, Dick. You'd not 
like me to take up my abode at the 
' Dallory A rms.' I declare on my 
honor I shall do so, if I am forced to 
be as a guest at the HalL" 

" But, Arthur " 

" Dick, my friend, there's no need of 
argument. I mean what I say. Don^ 
drive me away. The • Dallory Anns' 
would not be verv comfortable as a 
home ; and I should drift away, good- 
ness knows where." • 

"As if one inmate, more or less, 
made any difference in our home ex- 
penses." 

" As if it did not. I have no right 
or claim whatever to be living on >'onr 
father. Don't make me small in my 
own eyes, fi*ere Richard. You know 
that you'd feel the same in my place, 
and do the same. No one need know 
of this but our two selves, Dick." 

Richard gave in : he saw that Ar- 
thur was resolute; and, after all, it 
was just. So he took the bank-note 
to account, and told his father ; and 
Arthur Bohun stayed on, his con- 
science at peace. Once, in one of 
Madam's furious onslaughts of temper, 
when she spared nobody, she had 
abused her son for staying at the Hall, 
and living upon her. Upon her I Ar* 
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thur parried the attack with a careless 
kind of good humor, merely saying he 
was Dick's gaest. When Dick turned 
him out of the Hall he should ga 



CHAPTER XIX. 



MART DALLOBT. 



The assembled guests waited in the 
drawing-room. Madam, with a face 
of gracious suavity, was bestowing 
her smiles on all, after her manner in 
society, her white silk dress gleaming 
in its richness. A slight frown crossed 
her brow, however, at the tardy en- 
trance of her son and Richard North. 

•* We have waited for you," she ra- 
ther sharply said. '' Dinner has been 
announced." 

Richard found his father did not in- 
tend to be present, and that he must 
act as host, which was nothing new. 
Glancing round the room, he was ad- 
vancing to Miss Dallory — there was 
no married lady present save Madam — 
when Madam's voice rang out cold and 
clear. 

" Take Eliza Field, Richard North. 
Arthur^ you will conduct Miss Dal- 
lory." 

Now that was all wrong, according 
to rules of etiquette. Miss Dallory, 
the great heiress, whose family was of 
some note in the country, should have 
fallen to Richard : Eliza Field, a mid- 
dle-aged lady, had only been Matilda 
North's governess. But Madam had 
a way of enforcing her own mandates ; 
or, rather, of letting people know they 
might not be disputed. There was a 
moment's awkwardness : Richard and 
Arthur both stood with arrested foot- 
steps ; and then each advanced to the 
appointed lady. But Miss Dallory 
nearly upset it all: she turned away 
from Captain Bohun to Richard, her 
band outstretched. 

"How do you do, Mr. Richard 
North ?" 

He clasped it for a moment in his. 
Madam, who had a shrewd way of 
making guesses, and seeing things that 
nobody else saw, had picked up a no- 
tion long ago^ that had Richard North's 
fortunes been in the ascendant, he 



might have forgotten the wide gulf 
lying between him and Mary Dallory— 
she patrician-born, he . plebian — and 
asked her to step over it. 

" I did liot know you had returned, 
Miss Dallory, until a few minutes ago," 
said Richard. 

"Nol I have been home two 
days." 

They separated. Madam was sweep- 
ing on to the dining-room on the arm 
of a Colonel Carter, whose acquaint- 
ance she had made at Hamburg, and 
the rest had to follow. Richard 
brought up the rear with Eliza Field. 

Miss Dallory, a rather tall and 
graceful girl of two-and-twenty, sat 
between Arthur Bohun and Richard 
North. She was not particularly hand- 
some, but very pleasing. A fair-com- 
plexioned face with plenty of good 
sense in it, grey eyes set rather deep 
in the head, and soft, dark-brown hair. 
Her manners were remarkably open 
and ready ; her speech candidly in- 
dependent. It was this perhaps — the 
pleasantness of the speech and man- 
ners — that made her a favorite with 
everybody. 

The Dallory family were very 
wealthy. There were three of them ; 
Miss Dallory and her two brothers, 
John and Frank, both older than her- 
self. They had been left orphans at 
an early age: their father's will 
having bequeathed his property nearly 
equall}^ among the three : the portion 
of it entailed on his elder son lay in 
another county. To the surprise of 
many people it was found that he had 
left Dallory Hall to his daughter : so 
that, in point of fact, this Miss Dal- 
lory, sitting at Mr. North's dinner- 
table, was the owner of the hous^. It 
had been the residence of the Dallory 
family during Mr. Dallory's lifetime : 
after his death, the trustees let it on 
lease to Mr. North. Which lease was 
purcfiaaed : so that Mr. North had no 
rent to pay for it. The lease, how- 
ever, had now all but terminated. 
Madam hoped to be able to get it re- 
newed : perhaps that might be one of 
the reasons why she was now setting 
out to pay court to Mary Dallory. 
That young lady came into her prop- 
erty when she was one-and-twenty ; 
and all power lay in her own hands. 
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Nearly two years ago Miss Dallory 
had gone on the continent with an 
aant, Mrs. Leasom. Illness had pro- 
longed Mrs. Leasom 's sta^^ there, and 
they had bat now returned. Mrs. 
Leasom remained at her home in Lon- 
don ; Miss Dallory came down at once 
to her younger brother's house — an 
exceedingly pretty place just beyond 
the Ham. And that's enough of ex- 
planation. 

The dinner progressed. Miss Dal- 
lory talked chiefly with Richard : next 
to whom she sat ; Arthur Bobun, on 
the other side, was rather silent and 
glum. Slia was telling of her travels : 
and jestingly complaining of finding 
what she called a grand dinner, when 
she had thought Mrs. North was only 
bringing her to dine en famille — as her 
dress proved. Which was nothing but 
a colored muslin. 

"Don't laugh at me, Mr. Richard 
North. If you had been living in a 
remote village of Switzerland for 
months, dining off bouilli and a thin 
chicken in your aunt's chamber, you 
would think this grand yourself." 

" I did not laugh," answered Rich- 
ard. " It is a vast deal grander than I 
like." 

" Do you get it every day ?" 

** Nearly." 

" Where's Mr. North ?" she asked, 
slightly dropping her voice. 

Richard shook his head. ** The 
grandeur has tired him, Miss Dallory. 
He dines nearly always in his parlor : 
I join him as often as I can." 

" I hear he is breaking," she con- 
tinued, her deep grey eyes looking 
straight at ^Richard, pity and concern 
in their depths. " Frank says so." 

" He is breaking sadly. The pro- 
longed strain is too much for him." 

Madam glanced down the table, and 
spoke in a tart tone. 

" Are you attending to Miss Field, 
Richard ?" 

Miss Field was on his left hand; 
Miss Dallory on his right. 

" Yes, Madam. She heard," added 
he to Miss Dallory, scarcely moving 
his lips. 

"And it was high treason, I sup- 
pose," rejoined that young lady con- 
fidentially. " There have been changes 
in your home, Mr. Riohard, since I waa 



last here. Mr. North^s first children 
were ail in it then." 

" And now two of them have g«>ne 
out of it. Bessy to another home : 
Edmund to — his last one." 

" Ah, I heard alL How sad it most 
have been for jou and Mr. North ! 
John and Frank wrote me word that 
they followed him to the grave." 

" Very sad for him as well as ns,"* 
assented Richard. " But he is better 
off." 

" Who sent that wicked letter ?" 

Richard North dropped his glance 
on his plate as he answered, apparent 'r 
intent on what ^vas there. Miss DaW 
lory's keen eyes had been on his ; and 
she used to read a great deal that lay 
within them. 

" There has been no disco verv at 
all." 

" It was thought to be Mr. 'nm 
Wilks, I believe." 

" It was certainly not he," said 
Richard, rather hastily. 

" Xo ! He had at least something 
to do with the mischief, if he did noi 
write the letter." 

" Yes. But without intending eriL 
The next to leave the home here may 
be mvself," he added. 

"Your 

*' Of course you have heard that our 
works are at a standstill? The Iben 
have struck." 

''That's old news: I heard It in 
Switzerland." 

" If we are not able to re-open them 
— and I begin to think we shall not 
be — I must go out in the world and 
seek employment elsewhere." 

" Nonsense, Richard North !" 

" If 3'ou reflect for a moment, you 
will see that it is all sober earnest. 
Miss Dallory. When a man does not 
possess the means of living, he must 
work to earn one." 

She said no more then. And when 
she spoke again the subject was 
changed. 

*' Is Bessy's marriage a happy one J^ 

"Very — ^as it seems to me. The 
worst is, Rane gets on as badly as 
ever in his profession.'* 

" But why does he f " 

" I know not. Except that Madam 
nndonbtedly works— always works — 
to keep him back." 
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" What a shame I He shall come 
and attend me. I'll get up some head- 
aches on purpose." 

Richard laughed. 

" We have had changes also, since 
you and I met," resumed Miss Dallory. 
"But not sad ones. I have become 
my own mistress in the world ; am in- 
dependent of everybody. And Frank 
has taken up his abode at ll,am Court 
for a permanency." 

" I hope you intend to make a good 
use of your independence," said Rich- 
ard with gravity. 

" Don't I. And I shall be indepen- 
dent ; you may rely upon that." 

** We heard it rumored sometime 
ago that you were likely to lose your 
independence, Miss Dallory." 

"II In what way?" 

" ^y getting married." 

Their eyes met for a moment, and 
then dropped. Miss Dallory laughed 
lightly. 

" Did the news penetrate as far as 
this ? Well, it never was * likely,' Mr. 
Richard North. A — gentleman asked 
me ; but I caught up an idea that he 
wanted my money more than he did 
myself, and so — nothing came of it." 

" Who was he ?" 

"It would not be fair to him to 
tell." 

" Right. Thank you for correcting 
me," spoke Richard in his earnest 
way. "I ought to feci shame for ask- 
ing. I beg your pardon; and his." 

Happening to glance at the young 
lady, he saw that her face had turned 
crimson with blushes. A rare thing 
for Miss Dallory. She was too self- 
possessed to display emotion on light 
occasions. 

" Have you seen Ham Court lately ?" 
she resumed looking up; and the 
blushes made her look very pretty. 

** Not since your brother came to it. 
He has not been here long you know 
I called one day, but they said Mr. 
Dallory was out." 

" The place is so nice now. He has 
made alterations and done it up beau- 
tifully. You must come again. " 

" With pleasure," answered Richard. 

"How long shall you remain with 
him?" 

" As long as he will hare me. I am 
not going away yet. I shall make it 



my home. Frank has quiet tastes and 
so have I : and we intend to live to- 
gether like a brother-and-sister Darby 
and Joan, and grow into an old maid 
and old bachelor,"* 

Richard smiled. " How is it Francis 
did not come with you to dinner ?" 

" He was not in the way to get an 
invitation. May I dare to tell you 
why ?" she added below her breath. 
" When we saw Madam's carriage 
driving up, Frank disappeared. * Say 
I am out. Folly,' was his order to me. 
He and Madam never got on well : as 
a little boy h^was terribly afraid of 
her, and I think the feeling lasts. 
When I went to put my bonnet on, I 
found him shut up in his room with 
the blinds down He wished me joy 
of my visit, and promised to come 
and walk home with me in the even- 
ing." 

"Take care of Madam's ears," 
breathed Richard. 

" She cannot hear me. Your neigh- 
bor even cannot. Arthur may " — look- 
ing round to Captain Bohun question- 
ingly — " but I don't mind him." 

" Talk away," said A rthur. " Dick 
and I often wish we had a remote room 
with locked door and drawn blinds 
to use as a refuge in home storms. 
Heaven knows it is the pain of my life / 
to be able to say this." 

How suggestive it was I — of the 
estimation in which Mrs. North was 
publicly held. For her son to confess 
this, for Miss Dallorj* with her refined 
mind and feeling to have called it forth, 
spoke badly for Madam. 

She-^Madam — rose from table early. 
Something in the arrangements did 
seemed not to suit her. It was a 
warm and lovely evening, and they 
went out on the lawn. Miss Dallory 
slipped round the corner of the house 
to the window of Mr. North's parlor. 

It stood open and he sat just within 
it. Sat with his hands on his knees, 
and his head drooping. Miss Dallory 
started back; not so much because 
his face was thin and worn, but at its 
expression of hopeless despair. In 
her two years' absence, he seemed to 
have aged ten. 

She stepped over the threshold, and 
gently laid her hands on his. He 
looked up like a man bewildered. 
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« Why— it— it— it cannot be Maiy 
Dallory." 

" It is Mary Dallory ; come home at 
last You'll kiss me, won't yon, dear 
Mr.J^orth." 

He kissed her very fondly. In the 
old days when John North was sup- 
posed to be the most rising man, 
in a commercial point of view, in the 
county, Mr. Dallory had thought it 
worth while to court his friendship, 
and Mr. North had been asked to 
stand to his little girl. Mary — after 
she lost her own parents — was wont 
to say she belonged to the Hall, and 
she used to be often there. Her aunt, 
Mrs. Leasom, who had been a Miss Dal- 
lory once, was left personal guardian to 
the children, with Ham Court as her 
residence until the younger son should 
be of age, to whom it would then 
lapse. But Mrs. Leasom spent a large 
portion of her time in London, and 
sometimes the children had not seen 
their native place, Dallory, for years 
together. 

" When did yon come home, my 
dear ?" 

" To England a week ago. To Ham 
Court only yesterday. Do you know 
that you are much changed ?" 

"Ay. There's nothing but change 
in this life, my dear. The nearer we 
approach the end of our days, the faster 
our sorrows seem to come upon us : 
I have had more than my share of 
them ; and they have changed me. 
Turning round, to this quarter, to that 
quarter, I see only one source of com- 
fort left to me in the wide world." 

** And that ?" she asked, half kneel- 
ing at his feet 

"My dear son Richard. Nobody 
knows the good son he has been to 
me; the sacrifices he has made. No- 
body, save God." 

Miss Dallory gave no answer to 
this. He was stroking her soft hair 
in deep abstraction, thinking no doubt 
of his many troubles — for he always 
was thinking of them — when the per- 
son in question entered; Richard 
North. Miss Dallory rose and sat 
down on a chair decorously. 

She remained but a minute or two 
now, and spent the time talking and 
laughing. Richard gave her his arm 
to take her back to the company. Miss 



Dallory apparently was in no bnrrr 
to go, for she lingered over some <i 
the near flower-beds. 

" Is the strike a serious matt^ T* 
she questioned, her voice taking a con- 
fidential tone. 

" As serioas as it is possible for any 
matter of the kind to be," replies! 
Richard. 

" You and your men were always on 
the best of terms : why did they be- 
come dissatisfied with yon?" 

"They never became dissatlsfiei 
with me. The Trades Unions' agents 
stepped in and persuaded them they 
would be better off if they could work 
less time and be paid more wa^es. 
The men listened : it was only nat- 
ural : and presented themselves to me 
with these new demands. I did not 
grant them, and they struck. That^s 
the whole truth in a nutshell, Miss 
Dallory." 

"I suppose yon could not grant 
them ?" 

" Right. I would not grant them 
upon principle ; I could not because 
my profits did not afford it. I am 
quite certain of one thing : that if I 
had acceded, in a short while the men 
would have demanded more. The 
Trades Unions will never allow them 
to be satisfied, until 
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"Until what?" she asked, for 
Richard had stopped. 

''Until the country is mined. UdUI 
its trade has left it." 

** It is a serious thing," she said — 
and she was very grave now. ** 1 sup- 
pose 3'ou would take the men on again, 
at the old terms ?" 

And be glad to do it." 

And they will not be taken ?" 

'' No. I have offered, in regard to 
their demand for increased wages, to 
meet them half way. It is of no use." 

" Then I think those men deserre to 
learn what want of employment 
means," she returned warmly. "I 
thought your men were intelligent ; I 
used to know many of them. When I 
go amongst them — ^and that may be 
to-morrow — ^I shall ask if they have 
taken leave of their senses. What 
does Mrs. Gass say to it all f " 

Richard smiled a Httle. Mrs. Oaas 
said more than he diil, he answered, 
bnt it. was equally oseless. 
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And I suppose it is the strike that 
is troubling Mr. North ? I do think 
him so changed." 

" It troubles him of course — and 
there are other things." 

" Does it trouble youf" asked Miss 
Dallory, in a pointed tone, as she 
looked straight at him. 

" Trouble me I" he rejoined, in sur- 
prise at the superfluous question. 
** Why, see you not what it involves — 
unless we can go on again 7 Simply 
ruin. Ruin for me, and for my father 
with me. There's your brother." 

Tbev had readied the lawn at 
length, and saw Francis Dallory, who 
had come to walk home with his sis- 
ter. He was a short, fair young man 
with an open countenance. Madam had 
ah'eady seized upon him. 

** Where's Arthur?" demanded 
Madam imperiously, as Miss Pallory 
came into view on Richard's arm. " I 
thought he was with yon." 

Miss Dallory answered that she had 
not seen Arthur Bohun since she quit- 
ted the dinner-table. Nobody had seen 
him — that Madam could discover. 
She suspected he must have, gone off 
somewhere to smoke ; and would have 
liked to put his pipe behind the fire. 

But the pipe was not in fault. Arthur 
Bohun, possibly thinking there were 
enough without him, had surrepti- 
tiously made his escape, and gone for 
for a stroll towards the Ham. It took 
him so near to Mrs. Cumberland's that 
he said to himself he might as well 
call in and ask after her headache — 
that she had been suffering from in 
the morning. 

Sophistry 1 Nothing but sophistry. 
Captain Arthur Bohun did not really 
care whether the headache was ^yorse 
or better : until a minute ago he had 
not even remembered that she had 
complained of one. The naked truth 
was, that he could not bear to rest for 
even one evening without a sight of 
Ellen Adair. No mother ever hun- 
gered for a lost child, as he hungered 
for her presence. 

They were at tea. Mrs. Cumberland, 
Ellen, and Mr. Seeley. When Jelly 
showed Captain Bohun in, the doctor 
was j u6t taking his second cup. Ellen, 
who sat at the tea-tray, asked Captain 
Bohun if he would like some, and he 



rather savagely answered No. War- 
fare lay in his mind. What business 
had that man to be sitting there on a 
footing of companionship with Ellen 
Adair ? 

Mrs. Cumberland's head was a little 
worse, if anything, she replied, thank- 
ing Captain Bohun for his solicitude 
in regard to it. Mr. Seeley had given 
her two draughts of something — ether, 
she believed — in the afternoon : but 
they had not done the head any good. 
Arthur pushed back his golden hair in 
a passion. Then the man had had 
the impudence to go there in the after- 
noon, as well as morning and evening I 
How could Mrs. Cumberland so far 
forget the fitness of propriety as to 
allow him to take tea with her-^to 
invite him, no doubt — when she knew 
that by so doing he must also take it 
with Ellen Adair 7 

It might have come to a question of 
which would have sat out the otlier — 
for Mr. Seeley detected somewhat of 
the feelings of Arthur Bohun 's mind, 
and resented them, considering himself 
as good a man as he, in regard of pos- 
sessing the same right to a chance of 
woman's favor — but for the entrance 
of Dr. Rane. Dr. Rane appeared to 
have no present intention of leaving 
again : for he plunged into a hot discus- 
sion with his brother practitioner touch- 
ing some difl9cult question in surgery, 
which seemed quite likely to continue 
all night : and Arthur Bohun rose. He 
would have remained on willingly : but 
he was ever sensitive as to iutrudmg, 
and he fancied Mrs. Cumberland might 
wonder why he stayed. 

As he went out, Francis Dallory 
and his sister were passing on their 
walk homeward. Captain Bohun 
turned with them and went to the 
end of the Ham. 

The shades of evening — ^nay, of 
night— had stolen over the earth as he 
went back ; the light night of summer. 
The north-west was bright with its 
blue-green tinge of opal ; a star or two 
twinkled in the heaveiis. Dr. Il^ne 
was pacing his garden walks, his wife 
on his arm. 

'' Good night, Bessy," he called out, 
to her whom he had always regarded 
as his step-sister. 

"Good night, Arthur," came the 
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hearty rejoinder — for Bessy had recog- 
nised bis voice. 

Onwards for a few steps — only a few 
— and it brought Arthur Bohun level 
with the window of Mrs. Cumberland's 
drawing-room. It was not yet lighted. 
At the window, their heads nearly 
close together, stood the other doctor 
and Ellen Adair. In Captain Bobun's 
desperate anger, he stared Ellen full in 
the face, and made no movement of re- 
cognition. Turning his head away with 
a contemptuous movement, quite 
plainly discernible in the dusk, he went 
striding on. 

Shakespeare never read more truly 
the h^pian heart than when he said 
that jealousy makes the food it feeds 
on; Arthur Bohun went home nearly 
mad : not so much with jealousy in 
its narrow sense, as with indignation 
at the doctor's most iniquitous pre- 
sumption. Could he have anal3'sed 
his own heart in due fairness, he would 
have found full trust in the good faith 
of Ellen Adair. But he was swayed 
by man's erring nature, and yielded to 
it wilfully. 

How innocent it all was I how little 
suggestive of fear, could Captain 
Bohun but have read events correctly. 
There had been no invitation to tea at 
all: Mr. Seeley had gone in just as 
they began to take it, and was offered 
a cup by Mrs. Cumberland. As to 
the being together at the window, 
Ellen had been standing there to catch 
the fading light for her wool work, 
perhaps as an excuse for leaving him 
and Mrs. Cumberland to converse 
alone ; and he had just come up to her 
to say Good night as Captain Bohun 
passed. 

If we could but divine the real truth 
of these fancies when jealousy puts 
them before us in its false and glaring 
light, some phases of our lives might 
be all the happier. Arthur Bohun lay 
tossing the whole night long on his 
sleepless pillow, tormenting himself by 
wondering what Ellen Adair's answer 
to Seeley would be. That the fellow in 
his audacity was proposing to her as 
they stood at the window, he could 
have sworn before the Lord Chief 
Baron of England. It was a wretched 
night ; his tumultuous thoughts were 
Lt to kill him. Arthur had CoUins's 



** Ode to the Passions" by heart ; hut 
it never occurred to him to recall any 
part of it to profit now. 

"Thy numberR, Jealousy to non^ht were fixed 

8ad proof of thy diatressfal state. 
Of differing themes the veering^ song was mixed : 

And Dowr it courted Love ; now, raving, called 
on Hate " 



CHAPTER XX. 

LOYB AMONG THE ROSE& 

The early sunshine is a great puri- 
fier. Fancies find but little room in 
the matter-of-fact bustle of every day 
life. When Arthur Bohun rose bis 
senses had returned to him. That 
Ellen Adair's love was his, and that 
no fear existed of her accepting any 
other man, let him be prince or peas- 
ant, reason told him. He wanted to 
see her : for thxU his heart was always 
yearning ; but on this morning when, 
as it seemed, he had been judging her 
harshly, the necessity seemed over- 
whelmingly great. His impatient feet 
would have carried him to Mrs. Cum- 
berland's after breakfast; but his spirit 
was a little rebellious yet, and kept him 
back. He'd not show his impatience, 
he thought ; he'd not go down until 
the afternoon ; and he began to resort 
to all kinds of expedients to kill the 
earlier time. He walked with Richard 
North the best part of the way to 
Dallory ; he came back and wrote to 
his aunt, Miss Bohun ; he went potter- 
ing about the flower beds with Mr. 
North. As the day wore on towards 
noon, his restless feet betook him to 
Ham Lane — which the reader has not 
visited since he saw Dr. Rane hasten- 
ing through it on the dark and trou- 
bled night that opened this history. 
The hedges were green now, blooming 
with their dog-roses of delicate pink 
and white, redolent with the perfume 
of sweet-briar. Captain Bohun went 
along, switching at these same pleasant 
hedges with his cane. Avoiding the 
turning that would take him oat into 
Dallory Ham, he continued his way to 
another lane, less luxurious, more rare ; 
the lane that ran along the back of the 
houses of the Ham, and which was 
familiarly called by their inhabitants 
*' the back lane." Strolling onwards^ 
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he had the satisfaction of finding him- 
self passing by the dead wall of Mrs. 
Cumberland's garden, and of seeing 
the roof and chimneys of her house. 
Should he go round and call ? A few 
steps lower down, just beyond Dr. 
Bane's, there was an opening that 
would take him. He had told himself 
be would not go until the afternoon ; 
and now it was barely twelve o'clock : 
should he call, or should he not ? 

Moving on, in his indecision, at a 
slow pace, he had got just opposite 
Dr. Rane's back garden door, when it 
suddenly opened, and the doctor came 
forth 

" Ah, how d'ye do ? " said the doc- 
tor, rather surprised at seeing Arthur 
Bohun there. " Were you coming in 
this way ? The door was bolted. " 

"Only taking a stroll," carelessly 
replied Captain Bohun. *' How's 
liessy ?" 

" Quite well. She is in the dining- 
room, if you'll come in and see her." 

Nothing loth, Arthur Bohun stepped 
in at once, the doctor continuing on 
his way. Mrs. Rane was darning 
stockings. She and Authur had al- 
ways been the very best of friends, 
quite brother and sister. Meek and 
gentle as ever, she looked, sitting 
there with her smooth, curling hair, 
and the loving expression in her mild, 
soft eyes. Arthur sat down and talked 
with her ; his glance roving ever to 
that other house, seeking the form of 
one whom he did not see. 

"Do you know how Mrs. Cumber- 
land is this morning ? " he enquired of 
Bessy. 

" I have not heard. Mr. Seely has 
been there ; for I saw him in the di- 
ning-room with Ellen Adair." 

Arthur Bohun's pulses froze to ice. 
Figuratively speaking, his golden hair 
bristled up, stiff and straight. 

" I think they are both in the garden 
now." 

" Are they ?" snapped Arthur. " His 
patients must get on nicely, if he idles 
away his mornings in a garden. " 

Bessy looked up from her darning. 
"I don't mean that Seeley's there, 
Arthur: I mean Mrs. Cumberland and 
Ellen." 

As Bessy spoke, Jelly was seen to 
come out of Mrs. Cumberland's house, 



penetrate amidst the trees, and return 
with her mistress. 

''Some one has called, I suppose?" 
remarked Bessy* 

Captain Bohun thought the gods 
had made the opportunity for himself 
expressly. He went out, stepped over 
the small wire fence, and disappeared 
in the direction that Mrs. Cumberland 
had come from, believing it would lead 
him to Ellen Adair. 

In the secluded and beautiful spot 
where we first saw her (but where we 
shall not often, alas I see her again) 
she sat. The flowers of early spring 
were ^ out then ; the richer summer 
flowers were blooming now. A natural 
bower of roses seemed to encompass 
her about ; the shrubs clustered, the 
trees o'er-shadowed her over-head. 
The falling-cascade was trickling softly 
as ever down the artificial rocks, 
murmuring its monotonous cadence; 
the birds sang to it and to each other 
from branch to branch ; glimpses of 
the green lawn and of brilliantly- 
hued flowers were caught through the 
trees. Ellen Adair had sometimes 
thought the spot beautiful as a scene 
in fairy-land. It was little less so. 

She was not working this morning. 
An open book lay before her on the 
rustic table. Her cheek was leaning 
on her raised hand, from which the 
wrist-lace fell back : a hand so sus- 
piciously delicate as to betoken some 
lack of sound strength in its owner. 
She wore a white dress with a bow of 
pink ribbon at the throat and a pink 
waist-band. There were times, and 
this was one, when she looked ex- 
tremely fragile. 

A sound as of footsteps. Ellen 
only thought it was Mrs. Cumberland 
returning, and read on. But there 
was a diflerent sound in these steps as 
they gained on her ear. Her heart 
stood still, and then bounded on again 
with a tumultuous rush, her pulses 
tingled, her sweet face turned red* as 
the blushing rose. Sunshine^ had 
come. 

" Good morning. Miss Adair." 

In a cold, resentful, haughty tone 
was it spoken, and he did not attempt 
to shake hands. The sunshine seemed 
to go in again with a sweep. She shut 
her book and opened it, shut and 
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opened it, her fingers flattering. Cap- 
tain Bohun put his hat on the seat. 

" I thought Seeley might be here," 
said he, seeking out a pretty rose, and 
plucking it carefully. 

'* Seeley I" she exclaimed. 

" Seeley. I beg your pardon : I did 
•not know I spoke indistinctly. SEit- 

LET." 

He stood and faced her: watching 
the varying color of her face ; the soft 
blushes going and coming. Somehow 
they increased his anger. 

" May I ask if you have accepted 
him ?" 

*' Ac — cepted him I" she stammered, 
in wild confusion. '' Accepted what ?" 

''The offer that Seeley made you 
last night ?" 

" It was not last night," she replied 
in a confused impulse. 

"Oh. Then it was this morning. 
May I congratulate yon f Or not ?" 

Ellen Adair turned to her book in 
deep vexation. She had been caught, 
as it were ; deluded into the tacit ad- 
mission that Mr. Seeley had made the 
offer. And she was hurt at Arthur 
Bohun's words and tone : had he no 
better trust in her than this f As she 
turned the leaves of the book back- 
wards and forwards in her agitation, 
as if seeking for some particular page, 
the plain gold ring on her finger at- 
tracted his sight. He was chafing 
inwardly ; but he strove to appear at 
the most careless ease, and sat down 
as far from her as the bench allowed. 
Which — seeing that it would only hold 
two stout people— could not be very far. 

"I^d be honorable if I died for it," 
he remarked with indifference, sniffing 
at the rose. " Is it quite the thing for 
you to listen to another man while 
you wear that ring upon your finger?" 

Ellen took it off, and pushed it to- 
wards him along the table. 

This frightened him : he turned as 
white as ashes. Until this, he had 
only been speaking in jealousy, not in 
belief. Her own &Ge was becoming 
white, her lips were compressed to 
hide their trembling. And thus they 
sat for a minute or two, like the two 
simpletons they were. He looked at 
the ring, he looked at her. 

" Do you mean it, Ellen f" he asked, 
in a voice that struggled with agita- 



tion, proving how rerj earnest be 

deemed the thing was becoming 

whatever it might have begun in* 

She made no answer. 

" Do you wish to give me back this 
ring ?" 

'* What yoa said was — ^I thoogbt — 
equivalent to asking for it" 

" It was not You know better." 

«*Why are you quarrelling with 
me ?" 

^ Moving an inch nearer, he change*! 
his tone to gentleness, bending^ his 
head forward to speak. 

''Heaven knows that it ia bitter 
enough to do so. Have I cmuse, 
Ellen ?" 

Her eyes were bent down ; the color 
stole into her face again ; a half aadie 
parted her lips. 

" You know, Ellen, it is a perfectly 
monstrous thing that a common man 
like Seeley should dare to cast hia as- 
piring thoughts to you." 

" Was it my fault ?" she returned. 
" He ought to have seen that — ^that — 
I should not like it" 

" What did you tell him ?" 

" That it was quite impossible : that 
he was making a mistake altogether. 
When he was gone, I complained to 
Mrs. Cumberland." 

" Insolent Jackanapes I Was he 
rude, Ellen?" 

"Rudel Mr Seeley I" she re- 
turned in- surprise. " Quite the con- 
trary. He has always been as consid- 
erate and respectful as a man can he^ 
You look down on his position, Ar- 
thur, but he is as complete a gentle- 
man in mind as you are." 

" I only despise his position when 
he would seek to unite you to it" 

" It bis been very wrong of yoa to 
make me confess this. I can tell you 
I am feeling anything but ' honor- 
able' — as you put it just now. There 
are things that should never be talked 
about ; tliis is one. Nothing can be 
more un&ir." 

Very unfair. Captain Bohon's high- 
class feeling had come back to him, 
and he could but assent to it He 
began to feel a little ashamed of him* 
self: on more points than one. 

"It shall never escape my lips, 
Ellen, while I breathe. Seeley*8 se* 
cret is safe for me." 
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Taking np the ring, he held it for a 
moment, as if exarainins^ the gobd. 
Ellen rose and went outside. Tlie in- 
terview was becoming a very conscious 
one. He caught her up near the cas- 
cade, took her left hand in his, and 
slippe<l the ring upon her finger. 

'* How many times has it been off?" 
he asked. 

" Never until to-day." 

"Well — there it is again, Ellen. 
Clierish it still. I hope — I hope — that 
ere long " 

Pie did not finish; but she under- 
stood quite well what he meant. Their 
eyes met; and each read the impas- 
sioned love seated within the other ; 
strangely pure withal, and idealistic 
as ever poet painted. He strained the 
hand in his. 

" Forgive my petulance, my dar- 
ling.'* 

Save for the one sweet word and 
the lingering pressure of the hand, 
save that the variegated rose was 
transferred from his possession to 
hers, the interview had been wholly 
un characterized by the fond signs and 
tokens that are commonly supposed 
to attend the intercourse of lovers. 
Captain Bohun had hitherto abstained 
from using such — and perhaps heaven 
alone knew what the self-denial cost. 
In his nltra-rcfined nature he may 
have deemed such would be unjustifi- 
able, until he could speak out openly 
and say Will you be my wife ? 

" What is your book, Ellen ?" he 
asked, as she returned to take it from 
the table. 

" Longfellow." 

" Longfellow I Shall I read it to you ? 
can you stay out ?" 

" i can stay until one o'clock : 
luncheon time." 

They sat down and he began : " The 
Courtship of Miles Standish." The 
blue sky shone down upon them 
through the flickering leaves, the cas- 
cade trickled, the bees hummed in the 
warm air, the white butterflies sported 
with the buds and flowers ; and Ellen 
Adair, her hands clasping that treasure 
they held, the variegated rose, her eyes 
falling on it to hide their happiness, 
listened in rapt attention, for the voice 
was sweeter to her than any heard out 
of heaven. 



The words of the poet — not Long- 
fellow, as we all know — most surely 
were applicable to this period of the 
existence of Captain Bohun and Ellen 
Adair. One of them at least would 
acknowledge it amidst the bitterness 
of after life. 

" Love took up tbe glass of Time, and turned it 

in bis glowing hands, 
Every moment, lightly skaken, ran itself in 

golden sands." 

It could not last — speaking now only 
of the hour. One o'clock came all too 
soon ; when he had seemingly read but 
ten minutes; and Miles Standish had 
to be left in the most unsatisfactory 
state. Ellen rose : she must hasten in. 

** It is a pity to leave it at this," 
said Arthur. ''Shall I come and 
finish it in the afternoon ?" 

Ellen shook her head. In the after- 
noon she would have to drive out with 
Mrs. Cumberland. 

Captain Bohun went home through 
the green lanes, and soon found him- 
self amidst those other flowers — Mr. 
North's. That gentleman came forth 
from his parlor to meet him, appa- 
rently in some tribulation, a letter in 
his hand. 

"Oh, Arthur, Idon'tknowwhatto say 
to you ; I am so sorry," he exclaimed. 
" Look here. When the postman came 
this morning, I happened to be out, 
and he gave me my two letters, as I 
thought, and as he must have thought, 
going on to the hall door with the rest. 
I put them in my pocket, and forgot 
them, Arthur ; my spectacles were in- 
doors. When I remembered them only 
Just now, I found one was directed to 
3'ou in Sir Nash's hand. I am so sorry," 
repeated poor Mr. North in his most 
helpless manner. 

" Don't be that, sir," replied Arthur 
cheerily. " It's nothing ; not of the 
least consequence at all," he added 
opening the letter. But nevertheless, 
as his eyes fell on the contents, a ra- 
ther startled expression took his face. 

" There I" cried Mr. North, looking 
inclined to cry. ** Something's wrong, 
and the delay has done mischief" 

"Indeed nothing's wrong — in the 
sense you are thinking," repeated Ar- 
thur — for he would not have adrled to 
the. poor old man*s troubles for the 
world. ** My uncle says James is not 
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80 well as he conid wish : be wants me 
to go up at once and stay with them. 
You can read it for 3^011 rself. sir." 

Mr. North pat on his glasses. ** I 
see, Arthur. You might have gone the 
first thing this morning, but for my 
keeping the letter. It was very stupid 
of the postman to give it me." 

Arthur laughed. ** Indeed I should 
have made no such hurry. There^s 
not the least necessity for that I 
think I shall go up this afternoon, 
though." 

" Yes do, Arthur. And explain to 
Sir Nash that it was my fault Tell 
bim that I am growing forgetful and 
useless. Fit only to be cut down, Ar- 
thur; to be cut down." 

Arthur Bohun put the old man^s 
arm affectionately within his, and took 
bim back to his parlor. If Mr. North 
bad grown old it was with worry, not 
with years : the worry dealt out to him 
daily by Madam ; and Arthur would 
have remedied it with his best blood, 
bad he known how. 

" You had better go up with me, sir ; 
for a little change. Sir Nash would 
be so glad to see you." 

" / go up with you 1 I couldn't, 
Arthur; I am not equal to it now. 
And the strike is on, you know, and 
my place ought to be here while it 
lasts. The men look upon me still as 
their master, though Dick — Dick acts. 
And there's another thing, Arthur — I 
couldn't leave my roses just as they 
have come into bloom." 

Arthur Bohun smiled ; the last rea- 
son was all cogent Mr. North stayed 
behind, and he went up that same af- 
ternoon to London. 



CHAPTER XXL 



THE TONTINE. 



The tontine. If the reader only knew 
bow important a share the tontine — 
with its results — holds in this little 
history, he would enter on with in- 
terest. 

Tontines may be of different ar- 
mngcment In fact, they are so. This 
one was as follows. It had been in- 
4Btituted at Whitborough. Ten gentle- 



men put each an eqnal so in into 1 
common fund, and invested the wiml- 
in the joint names of ten children, xl 
under a year old. This money was Ui 
be allowed to accumulate at cornpoun I 
interest, until only one of those cLi.- 
dren should be left alive ; that oce 
the last survivor, would then rer<.':Te 
the whole of the money oocondition- 
ally. 

Of these ten children whose names 
were inscribed on the parchment dt^l 
Oliver Rane and Bessy North aloce 
survived. Mr. North had been won: 
to call it fn unlucky tontine, for its 
members bad died off rapidly one 
after another. For several rears 
only three had been left; and now 
one of them, George Massey, h&d fol- 
lowed in the wake of those that were 
gone. Under ordinary circumstances, 
the tontine would have excited no 
comment whatever, but have gone on 
smoothly to the end ; that is, nntil ooe 
of the two survivors bad collapseii. 
The other one would have had tbe 
money paid him ; and nothing bot^n 
thought about it, except that he was 
a fortunate man. 

But this case was except ionaL The 
two survivors were man and wife. 
For the good fortune to lapse to one 
of them, the other must die. It was 
certainly a curious position, and it ex- 
cited a good deal of comment in tbe 
neighborhood. Dallory, as prone to 
gossip as other places, made it into 
that oft-quoted thing, a nineday's 
wonder. In the general stagnatii^n 
caused by the strike, people took up 
the tontine as a source of reliet 

Practically the tontine was of no 
further use to the two remaining mem- 
bers; that is, to the two combinetL 
They were one, bo to say : and so long 
as they continued to be such, the 
money could not lapse. If Bessy died. 
Dr. Kane would take it ; if Dr. Rane 
d ied , she would take it. Nothing m ore 
could be made of it than this. It had 
been accumulating now joat thirty 
years : how much longer it would Ite 
left to accumulate, none could foresee 
For thirty years to come, in all humjia 
probability ; for Dr. Rane and his wife 
appeared to possess, each, a sound and 
healthy constitation. Nay, they might 
survive ten or twenty years beyond 
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that, and yet not be very aged. And 
BO, there it was ; and Dallory made the 
matter its own, with unceremonious 
freedom. 

But not as Dr. and Mrs. Kane did. 
They had need of money, and this huge 
sum (huge to them) lying at the very 
threshold of their door, but forbidden 
to enter, was more tantalizing than 
pen can tell. Richard North had not 
been wrong in his computation ; and 
the amount as it stood at present, was 
rather considerably over two thousand 
pounds. The round sum, however, was 
large enough to reckon by without 
counting odds and ends. Two thou- 
sand pounds I Two thousand pounds 
theirs by right, and yet they might 
not touch it because one of them was 
not dead ^ 

How many hours they spent, dis- 
cussing the matter with each other, 
could never be computed. As soon as 
the twilight of the evening came on, 
wherever they might be and whatever 
the occupation the theme was sure to be 
diifted into. In the dining-room when 
it grew too dusk for Dr. Kane to pursue 
his writing ; in the drawing-room, into 
which Bessy would wile him, and sing to 
him one of her simple songs ; walking 
together, arm within arm, in the garden 
paths, the stars in the summer sky 
above them, the waving trees encom- 
passing them round about, the subject 
of the tontine would be taken up ; the 
tontine ; nothing but the tontine. It 
was no wonder that they grew to form 
plans of what they would do if the 
money were theirs ; we all know how 
apt we are to let imagination run away 
with us, and indulge visions that grow 
to seem like reality. Dr. Rane painted 
a bright future. With two thousand 
pounds in hand, he could establish him- 
self in a first-class metropolitan local- 
ity, set. up well, both professionally 
and socially; and there would be 
plenty of money for him and his wife 
to live upon while the practice was 
growing. Bessy entered into it all as 
eagerly as he. Having become ac- 
customed to the idea of quitting Dal- 
lory, she never glanced back at the 
possibility of remaining. She thought 
bis eager wish, his ^unalterable deter- 
mination to leave it, was connected 
only with the interests of his profession; 



he knew that the dread of a certain 
possible discovery, ever haunting his 
conscience, made the place more in- 
tolerable to him day by day. At anj*" 
cost he must get away from it ; at any 
cost. There was a great happiness in 
these evening conversations, in the 
glowing hope presented by plans and 
projects. But where was the use of 
indulging such, when the tontine money 
(the pivot on which all was to turn) 
could never be theirs ? As often as 
this damping recollection brought 
them up with a check, Dr. Rane would 
fall into a gloomy silence. Gradually, 
by the very force of thinking, he saw a 
way, or thought he saw a way by which 
their hopes might be accomplished. 
And that was, to induce.the trustees to 
advance the money at once to him and 
his wife jointly. 

Meanwhile the strike continued in un- 
abated force. Not a man was at work ; 
every one refused to do a stroke unless 
he could be paid for it what he thought 
right, and left off his daily labor when he 
chose. One might have supposed, by 
the independence of the demands, that 
the men were the masters and North 
and Gass the servants. Privation was 
beginning to reign, garments grew 
scanty, faces pinched. There was not 
so much as a sixpence for superfluities : 
and under that head in troubled times 
must be classed the attendance of a med- 
ical man. It will readily be understood, 
therefore, that this state of affairs did 
not contribute to fill the pockets of Df . 
Rane. 

One day, Mr. North, sitting on the 
short green bench in front of {)is 
choicestearnation bed, found two loving 
hands put round his neck from behind. 
He had been three parts asleep, and 
woke up slightly bewildered. 
"Bessy child I Is it you ? " 
It was Mrs. Rane. Her footfall on 
the grass had not been heard. She 
wore a cool print dress and black silk 
mantle ; and her plain straw bonnet 
sat well on, around the pretty falling 
curls. Bessy looked quiet and simple 
always : and always a lady. 
" Did I startle you papa ? " 
"No, my dear. When I felt the 
arms, I thought it was Mary Dallory. 
She comes upon me without warning 
sometimes. Here's room, Bessy." 
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Making way for her, she sat down 
beside him. It was a very hot morn- 
ing/and Bessy antied the strings of 
her bonnet There was a slight look 
of weariness on Iier face, as ifslie were 
just a little worried with home cares. 
In truth she felt so : but all for Oliver ^s 
sake. If the money came not in so 
freely as to make matters easy, she did 
not mind it for herself, but for him. 

** Papa, I have come to talk to you," 
she began, la3ing one of her hands on 
his knee affectionately. " It is about 
the tontine money. Oliver thinks that 
it might be paid tons conjointly ; that 
it ought to be." 

" I know he does," replied Mr. North, 
" It can't be done, BessV." 

Her countenance fell a little. " Do 
you think not, papa ?" 

" I am sure not, child." 

" Papa, I am here this morning to 
beg of you to use your interest with 
Sir Thomas Ticknell for us. Oliver 
knows nothing of my coming. He said 
last night, when we were talking, that 
if you could be induced to throw jour 
interest into our scale, the bank might 
listen to you. So I tliought to myself 
that I would come to you in the morn- 
ing and ask." 

" The bank won't listen to me, or to 
anybody else in this matter, Bessy. 
It's against the law to pay the tontine 
over while two of you are alive, and 
the Ticknells are too strict to risk 
it. I shouldn't do it myself in their 
places." 

" What Oliver says is thi.s, papa. 
The money must, in the due course of 
events, come to either him or me,which- 
ever of us shall survive the other. We 
have therefore an equal interest in it, 
and possess at present an equal chance 
of succeeding to it. No one else in 
the wide world, but our two selves, has 
the smallest claim to it, or ever can 
have. We are the only survivors of 
the ten ; the rest are all dead. Why, 
then, should the trustees not stretch a 
point, and let us have the money while 
it can be of use to us conjointly ? Oli- 
ver says they ought to do it" 

** I know he does," remarked Mr. 
North. 

" Has Oliver spoken to you, papa ?" 

" No," said Mr. North. " I heard 
about it from Dick. Dick happened 



to be at the hank yef^tor^ay, an-i 
Thomas Ticknell mentioneil to hi u 
that Dr. Rane had been urging l*-.'* 
request upon them. Dick naid Sir 
Thomas seemed quite horrified at r^e 
proposition ; they had to'd I>r. K^ue 
in answer that if thev could cohh*-* \ 
to such a thing it would be no better 
than a fraud." 

" So they did," replied Bessy. " Wh*?n 
Oliver was tellins: me after he came 
home, he could not help laughiu;; — in 
spite of his vexation. The money is 
virtually ours, so where would the ira'Jvi 
lie ?" 

" To be virtually yours is one thing, 
Bessy ; to be legally yours is anotiu'r 
You young women can't be expected 
to understand business questions, my 
dear ; but 3'our husband does. Of 
course it would be a grent boon to g«*t 
the two thousand pounds while you 
are both toi^^cther ; but it would not 
be a leij^al thinjr for the bankers to do, 
and they are right in refusing it-" 

" Then — do 3-ou think there is no 
chance for us, papa ?" 

" Not a bit of it. child." 

A silence ensued. Mr. North sat 
watciiing his carnations, Bessy watch- 
ing, with a far-otf gaze, the dark-blue 
summer sky, as if the dithcnlty miirii; 
be solved there. In spite of her father's 
opinion, she thought the brothers, 
Thomas and W^illiam Ticknell, nnduly 
hard. 

The Ticknells were the chief bankers 
of Whitb >rough. Upon the instituti<>n 
of the tontine, the two brothers, then 
in their early prime, had been ma^ie 
trustees to it, in conjunction with a 
gentleman named Wilson. In the 
course of time, Mr. Wilson died : and 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. William Ticknell 
grew into tolerably aged men: they 
wanted now not much of the allotteii 
span, three score 3'ears and ten. The 
elder brother had gone up to court 
with some great local matter, and came 
back Sir Thomas. These two gentle- 
men had full power over the funds of 
the tontine. They were straightfor- 
ward, honorable men ; of dispositions 
naturally cautious; and holding very 
strict opinions in business. Increasing 
years had not tended to lessen tlie 
caution, or to soften the strict tenets: 
and when Dr. Rane, soliciting Aph> 
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vate interview with the brothers, pre- 
sented himself before them with a 
proposition that they should pay over 
the tontine funds to him and his wife 
conjointly, witliout waiting for the 
death of either, the few hairs remaining 
on the old gentlemen's white heads, 
rose up on end. 

Truly it had seemed to them, this 
singular application , as touching closely 
upon fraud. Dr. Bane argued the 
matter with them, putting it in the 
most feasible and favorable light : and 
it must be acknowledged that to his 
mind it appeared a thing, not only that 
they might do, but that it would be in 
them perfectly right and honest to do. 
All in vain ; they heard him with court- 
esy, but were harder than adamant. 
Richard North happened to go in upon 
some business soon after the conclu- 
sion of the interview, and the brothers 
— they were the bankers to North and 
Gass — told him confidentially of the 
application. Richard imparted it to 
his father: hence Mr. North heard 
Bessy without surprise. 

Regarded in the narrow, legal view, 
of course the Messrs. Ticknell might 
be right ; but, taking it broadly and 
comprehensively, there could be no 
doubt that it seemed hard upon Oliver 
Rane and his wife. The chief question 
that had presented itself to Richard 
North's mind, was, if the money were 
handed over now, would the Messrs. 
Ticknell be quite secure from ulterior 
consequences ? They said not. Upon 
Richard North's suggestion that a law- 
yer might be consulted upon the point, 
Sir Thomas Ticknell answered that, no 
matter what a lawyer might say, they 
should never incur the responsibility 
of parting with the tontine money so 
long as two of its members were living. 
And I think they must be right, Rich- 
ard remarked afterwards to his father. 
Turning to Bessy, sitting by him on 
the ^ench, Mr. North repeated this. 
Bessy listened in dutiful silence, but 
shook her head. 

" Papa, much as I respect Richard's 
Juflgmeot, clever as I know him to be, 
I am sure he is wrong here. It is very 
strange that he should go against me 
and Oliver." 

" It is because of his good judgment, 
my dear/' replied Mr. North simply. 



" I'd trust it against the world, on ac- 
count of his impartiality. When he 
has to decide between two opposite 
opinions, he invariably puts himself, 
or tries to put himself, in either place, 
weighs each side, and comes to a con- 
clusion unbiassed. Look at this strike, 
now on : Dick has been reproached 
with leaning to the men's side, with 
holding familiar argument with them, 
for and against ; a thing that few 
masters would do: but it is because 
he sees they really believe they have 
right on their side, and he would treat 
their opinions with respect, however 
mistaken he may know them to be." 

''Richard cannot think the men are 
not to blame 1" exclaimed Mrs. Rane: 

" He lays the blame chiefly where, 
as he says, it is due — on the Trade 
Union. The men were deluded into 
listening to it at first ; and they can't 
help obeying its dictates now : they 
have given themselves over to it, body 
and soul, Bessy, and can no more es- 
cape than a prisoner from a dungeon. 
That's Richard's view, mind ; and it 
makes him all lenienc}' : I'd tr}' and 
bring 'em to their senses in a different 
way, if I had the power and the means 
left me." 

" In what way, papa ?" 

" Bessy, if I were what I once was— 
a wealthy man, independent of busi- 
ness — I'd close the works for good : 
break 'em up : burn 'em if need be : 
anj'thing but re-open them. The trade 
should go where it would, and the men 
after it ; or stop here and starve, just 
as they chose. It's not I that would 
have my peace of life worried out of 
me by these strikes : or let men, that 
I've emploj'ed and done liberally by 
always, dictate to me. You've heard 
of the old saying — cutting off the nose 
to spite the face: that's just what the 
men will find they have done. They'll 
find it, Bessy, to their cost, as sure as 
that we two are sitting here." 

Mr. North laid hold of the hoe that 
was resting on the elbow of the bench, 
and struck it lightly on the ground. 
Meaning no doubt to give emphasis to 
his words. Bessy Rane passed from 
the subject of tlie strike to that which 
more immediately concerned her. 

" Richard is honest, papa ; he would 
never say what he did not think ; but 
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he may be tnistaken sometimes. I 
cannoi understand how he can think 
the Ticknells right in refusing to let us 
have the money. If there were the 
slightest, smallest, reason for their 
keeping it back, it would be dilfereut : 
but there's none." 

" Look here, Bessy. If they go by 
the strict letter of the law, the}' cannot 
do it. The tontine deed was drawn up 
as tightly as any thing can be : it ex- 
pressly says that nine of the members 
must be dead, and only the tenth re- 
maining, before the money can be with- 
drawn from where it is invested. The 
Ticknells can't get over this." 

" Papa — forgive me — ^you should not 
say can't, but won't," spoke Mrs. 
Kane. " They can do it if they please ; 
there's nothing to prevent it. All 
power, to act, lies with them ; they are 
responsible to none : if they paid over 
the money to Oliver to-morrow, not an 
individual in the whole world, from the 
Queen upon her throne to the 3'oungest 
clerk in their counting-house, could call 
them to account for it. The strictest 
judge on the bench might not say to 
them afterwards, You have paid away 
money that you had no right to pay." 

" Stop a bit, Bessy — that's just 
where the weak point lies. The Tick- 
nells say that if they parted with the 
mone}' now, they might be called upon 
for it again at some future time." 

Bessy sat in amazement. " Why 
How could that be ?" 

Mr. North raised his straw hat and 
rubbed his head before he replied. It 
was a somewhat puzzling question. 

** Dick put it somehow in this way, 
my dear : that is, Thomas Ticknell put 
it to him. If you should die, Bessy, 
leaving 3'our husband a widower with 
children (or, for the matter of that, 
if he should die, leaving you with 
some) the children might come upon 
the Ticknells for the money over again. 
Or Kane might come upon them, if he 
were the one left ; or you, if 3'ou were. 
It was in that way, I think Dick said, 
but my memorj' is not as clear as it 
used to be." 

"As if we should be so dishonor- 
able I Besides— there could be no pos- 
sibility of claiming the money twice. 
Having received it once, the 'iickuells 
would hold our receipt for it." 



Mr. North shook bis bead. "TVe 
law is full of quips /ind turns, Bes^y. 
If the trustees paid over this money to 
you and your husband now, a^ra^in^t 
the provisions of the tontine deed. I 
suppose it is at least a nice qaesti<>n 
whether the sqrvivor of you could not 
compel them to pay it again." 

Bessy held her breath. "Do in^n 
think the}' could be compelled, papa ?** 

" Well, I don't know, Bessv. I fancv 
perhaps they might be. Dick says they 
are right, as prudent men, to refuse. 
One thing you and Oliver may rest as- 
sured of, my dear — that, under the 
doubt, the Ticknells will never be got 
to do it as long as oak and ash g^row."* 

Bessy Rane sighed, and began to tie 
her bonnet. She bad no idea that the 
paying of the money would involve t!ie 
trustees in any liability, real or fancied, 
and hope went out of her from this 
moment. By nature she was as just 
as Richard ; and she could not hence- 
forth even wish that the Ticknells 
should incur the risk. 

" Dick's indoors, my dear, if you'd 
like to ask him what Sir Thomas said ; 
he would explain it to you better than 
I have. No haste now, to go off in 
a morning : there's no works open to 
go to." 

"I have heard enough, papa; I 
quite understand it now,*' was Mrs. 
Rane's answer. " It will be a drea^l- 
ful disappointment to Oliver when 
he hears that no chance, or hope, 
is left. It would have been— -oh such 
a help to ns." 

" He is not getting on very well, is 
he, Bessy ?" 

** No. Especially since the strike 
set in. The men can't pay." 

*' Seeley must feel it as well as 
Oliver." 

" Not half as much ; not a quarter. 
His practice chiefly lies amid the 
richer classes. Well, we must have 
patience. As Oliver says, Fortune 
does not seem to smile upon us ju:$t 



now. 



w 



" If I could put a hundred-pound 
note, or so, into your hand, while these 
bad times are being tided over, Vd do 
it, Bessy girl. But I can't. Tell 
Oliver so. The strike is bringing us 
no end of emharrassment, and I dou'c 
know where it will eud. It was bad 
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• enongb before, as you remember, 
Bessy ; but we had always Ricliard as 
a refuge." 

** Richard will take care of you still, 

papa ; don't be troubled ; in some way 

'or other, I am sure he will. As to 

ourselves, we are young, and can wait 

for the good time comingl" 

Very cheerily she spoke. And 
perhaps felt so. Bessy's gentle nature 
held a great deal of sunshine. 

" I wonder Oliver' mother does not 
help him," remarked Mr. North 

** Her will would be good to do it, 
papa, but she lives up to every farthing 
of her income: beyond it, I fancy, 
sometimes. She has luxuries around 
her, and her travelling about costs 
a good deal. She is not one to cut and 
contrive, or to put up with small 
lodgings on her different sojourns. 
Sometimes, as you know, she travels 
post : it is easier, she says ; and that 
is very expensive." 

" You'll come indoors a bit, won't 
you, Bessy," said Mr. North as she 
rose. *' Miss Field and Matilda were 
sitting in the hall just now, for 
coolness." 

She hesitated for a moment, and 
then walked on by his side. Mrs. 
Rane's visits to the II all were rare. 
Madam had not been cordial with her 
since her marriage ; and she had never 
once condescended to enter Bessy's 
home. 

The hall was empty. Bessy was 
about to enter the drawing-room in 
search of her half-sister, when the 
door opened to give Madam egress. 
The two touched each other. Madam 
stared haughtily, stepped back, and 
shut the door in Bessy's face. Next 
moment, a hand was extended over 
Bessy's shoulder, and threw it wide. 

"By your leave, Madam," said 
Richard North calmly. "Room for 
my sister." 

He marshalled her in as though she 
had been a duchess. Madam, drawing 
her lace shawl around her shoulders, 
swept majesticall}' out, vouchsafing 
neither word nor look. It was nothing 
more than the contempt often dealt to 
Bessy : but Richard's blood went up 
in a boil. 

That the refusal of the trustees to 
part with the funds of the tontine was 



irrevocable, there could be no doubt : 
nevertheless, Oliver Rane declined to 
see it. The matter got wind, as nearly 
everything else seemed to do in 
Dallory, and many of the public took 
his part. It was a frightful shame, 
they thought, that a man and his wife 
could not be let enjoy together the 
money that was their due, but must 
wait for one or the other's death before 
they got it. Jelly's tongue made 
itself particularly busy. Dr. Rane 
was not a favorite of hers on the 
whole, but she espoused his cause 
warmly in this. 

'' It's such a temptation," remarked 
Jelly to a select few, one night at 
Ketlar's, whither she had betaken 
herself to blow up the men for con- 
tinuing to hold out on strike, to which 
movement Jelly was a determined 
foe. 

"A temptation?" rejoined Tim 
Wilks respectfully, who made one of 
her audience. "In what way, Miss 
Jelly ?" 

" In what way," retorted Jelly with 
some scorn. " Why in the way of 
stealing the money, if it is to be got 
at ; or of punching those two old 
bankers' heads. When a man's kept 
out of his own through nothing but 
some naggering crochet, it's enough to 
make him feel desperate, Tim Wilks." 

" So it is, miss," acquiesced meek 
Timothy. 

" If my mistress withheld my wages 
from me — which it's twenty pounds a 
year, and her left-off silks — I should 
fight at it, I know : perhaps take 'em. 
And this is two thousand pounds." 

" Two thousand pounds I" ejaculated 
honest Ketlar in a low tone of 
reverence, as he lifted his hands. 
"And for the doctor to be kept out of 
it because his wife's not dead I It is 
a shame." 

"I'd not say,* either, but it might 
bring another sort of temptation to 
some men, besides those mentioned by 
Miss Jelly," put in Timothy Wilks with 
hesitation. 

" And pray what would that be ?" 
demanded Jelly in a tart voice — for 
she made it a point to keep Timothy 
under before company. 

" The putting of his wife out of the 
way on purpose to get the money. 
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Miss Jelly/' spoke Tim with depreca- 
tion. 

•* Yoa— yoa don't mean the murder- 
ing of her I" shrieked Mrs. Eetlar, 
who was a timid woman and apt to be 
startled. 

" Yes I did," replied Timothy Wilks. 
" Some might be found to do it. No 
offence to Dr. Rane. I'm putting the 
supposititious case of a bad man ; 
not of him." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

AT THE 8SA-8IDS. 

Thb summer was slowly passing. 
At a small and obscure sea-side place 
on the East coast, was located Mrs. 
Cumberland. She had engaged part 
of one of the few good houses there — 
houses that let at an enormous price 
in the season to visitors — and lived in 
it with Ellen Adair, and her maid to 
wait on ber. Not Jelly this time, but 
the housemaid, Ann. Mrs. Cumber- 
land's own house at Dallory was being 
painted inside during her absence. 
She had deemed it well to leave Jelly 
in charge; and so brought Ann in- 
stead. 

They had been at this place, East- 
sea, for some weeks now ; and Ellen 
privately believed that the sojourn 
was never coming to an end. Any 
thing more wearisome than it was to 
her, could not have been found. Artliur 
Bohun was in London at his uncle's, 
where he had been staying for some 
time. It was several weekB since he 
and Ellen had met; to her it seemed 
as many months. James Bohun was 
still ill, but fluctuated much ; at one 
time appearing to be past recovery, at 
another as if he were all but well. He 
would not part with Arthur ; Sir Nash 
said he must not think of leaving. 
Under the circumstances, Arthur did 
not see his way clear to get away. 

Another person was fluctuating. 
And that was Mrs. Cumberland- Her 
complaint, connected with the heart, 
was just one of those that may snap 
life suddenly, or allow it to be pro- 
longed for years. That she was grad- 
ually growing worse, there could not 
be a doubt of; but it was by almost im- 



jJerceptible degrees. Xo chanpe coo^'t 
be noted from day to day ; it wa^ on It 
by comparing her present state w;*h 
what it had been three, or six. or 
twelve months before, that the decav 
could be seen. Sometimes, for ^lajs 
together, she would feel very ill, W 
quite unable to quit her room ; an<l 
again she would have an interval of 
ease, almost of seeming recovery, aiid 
walk and drive out daily. Dr. Rane 
had come over twice to see his mother ; 
staying but a few hours. His opinion 
was, that she might yet, with care, live 
for years; and probably many. At 
the same time, he knew that there 
could be, speaking in a medical point 
of view, no certainty of it^ 

It was during this sojourn at Elast* 
sea, that Mrs. Cumberland receivetl 
news from Mr. Adair. He wrote in 
answer to Mrs. Cumberland's letter — 
the first of the two letters already told 
of — wherein she had spoken of the 
probability of Ellen's being sought in 
marriage by a gentleman every way 
desirable, but in which she had omitted, 
probably from inadvertence, to mention 
the gentleman's name. Mr. Adair's 
answer, now received, was to the etftvt 
that — fully relying on Mrs. Cumber^ 
land*8 judgment — he could not desire 
better for his daughter than that so 
suitable a marriage should be entered 
into ; and accorded it his cordial con- 
sent. 

But this involved a most unhappy 
contretemps : of which no one as yet 
was, or could be, conscious. That first 
letter of Mrs. Cumberland's had alluded 
to Mr. Graves : she took this consent to 
apply to Arthur Bohun, It takes timev 
as everybody knows, for a letter t-o get 
to Australia from England and an 
answer to come back again. Whether, 
during the lapse of weeks Mrs. Cum- 
l)erland actually forgot that her first 
letter had applied to Mr. Graves ; or 
whether in her sickness, memory had 
grown confused between the two, and 
she remembered only the last letter, 
must ever remain a question. Certain 
it was, that she took this present cor- 
dial approbation of Mr. Adair's to 
apply to Arthur Bohun. It might be, 
that she had entirely forgotten having 
written about Mr. Graves. 

With her usual reticencei she said 
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nothing to Ellen Adair. Not a word. 
Time enough for that when Arthur 
Bohun should speak — if he ever did 
speak. She held the consent ready for 
use if necessity ever required it ; and 
was at ease. 

" Ellen, how you mope I" 
Ellen Adair looked up, faintly blush- 
ing at the abrupt charge, which came 
from Mrs. Cumberland. 
'* Mope I" exclaimed Ellen. 
** My dear, you do nothing else. I 
don't think you like Eastsea.*' 

" Not very much. At least — it's 
rather dull." 

" Well, I suppose you can but find 
it so ; confined in-doors half my time, 
as I am. At Niton yon had often 
Captain Bohun to go out with; now 
you have to go alone.'' 

Ellen turned away, a soft blush ris- 
ing to her face at the remembrance of 
Niton. " Shall you be going home 
soon, do yon think, Mrs. Cumberland ?" 
** Oh dear no. I had a note from 
Jelly this morning, and she says the 
house is not half done. Lazy idlers, 
work people are I once you get them 
into a place you can't get them out. 
But if Jelly were ready for us, I 
should not go. This air is doing me 
good on the whole. Perhaps I shall 
stay the winter here." 

Ellen's heart fell within her. All 
the autumn in this place, that verily 
seemed to her like the fag end of the 
world, and all the winter! Should 
she ever again get the chance of see- 
ing her heart's love, Arthur Bohun ? 
And he ? — perhaps he was forgetting 
her. 

** Do you feel well enough to come 
out, Mrs. Cumberland ?" 

"No. I am sorry, Ellen, but you 
must go alone. Get your things on 
at once, child : the afternoon will be 
passing." 

Ellen sighed. It was of no moment 
to her whether she went out or stayed 
in: she obeyed mechanically, and 
went forth. 

The sunshine played in small 
sparkles on the cleat blue sea, ever 
changing its hue for one different and 
more beautiful, as the light autumn 
clouds floated above it in the sky. 
Ellen Adair sat in a sheltered place 
and watched it. It was her favorite 



seat : one hewn out of the rocks, and 
apparently frequented only by herself, 
as she had never yet been disturbed 
in it. Except the small strip of beach 
before her, nothing was to be seen 
from it but the sea and the sky. Over- 
head, she could hear the children's 
voices at play : the tide below was 
coming in with gentle monotony. 
Ellen had a book with her, and she 
had her diary ; she had read a few 
pages in the one; she had written 
some lines in pencil in the other : and 
so the hours passed, and she was 
utterly dreary. The weary day was 
but the type of the other weary days 
that at present made the sum total. 

" Will it ever come to an end ?" she 
murmured, having watched a tiny 
pleasure-boat shoot past and disap- 
pear, leaving her to her silent solitude. 
'* Shall we ever get back to Dallory 
Ham, and — ^and the friends that live 
there 1 I suppose a winter might be 
got through in this place, and one be 
alive at the end of it, but " 

A gentleman in deep mourning 
walking by on the strip of beach, 
looking this way, looking that. 
Ellen's thoughts were cut short sum- 
marily, and she rose with a faint cry : 
the cry of intense joy that is so near 
akin in its sound to that of exquisite 
pain. 

For it was no other than Captain 
Arthur Bohun. He had not heard it ; 
but he saw her : it was for her he had 
been looking : and he turned to her 
with an outstretched hand. For a 
moment she felt utterly bewildered, 
half-doubting the reality of the vision. 
But oh yes, it was he ; it was he I 
The sea, and the sky, and the rocks, 
and the monotony — they had all 
changed into paradise. 

" How do you do, Ellen ?" 

Nothing more than this common- 
place greeting was spoken. They 
stood in silence, their hands clasped. 
His lips were quivering slightly, prov- 
ing how ardent was the feeling that 
stirred him, at this, their renewed 
meeting; Elllen, blushing and paling 
by turns, was agitated almost to pain. 
A long look in each other^s eyes : both 
saw what the meeting was to the 
other. Sitting down quietly by her 
side on the ledge of rock, he accounted 
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for his unexpected appearance. On 
his arrival at Eastsea that afternoon, 
be had gone at once to call at Mrs. 
Cumberland's. Ann said her mistress 
was lying down, and that Miss Adair 
was on the beach. 

" Did you think I was never coming 
to see yoa, Ellen ? I did. I could 
not get away from my uncle's while 
James was so ill." 

"Is he— dead?" hesitated Ellen, 
looking pointedly at the black clothes. 
/ " Oh no. It is a cousin of Sir 
Nash's and of my father's who is 
dead : a very old man who has lived 
for years in the south of France. 
James Bohun is very much better." 

" I thought, by the deep mourning, 
it must be he." 

" Is it deep ? I suppose it looks so, 
being all black. We men cannot put 
on what you ladies call half mourn- 
ing. Neither should I wish to in the 
present instance, for the good old man 
has been generous to me." 

They fell into silence, each feeling 
the rapture of the other's presence, 
after the prolonged separation, as 
something more than human. So in- 
tense was it that Ellen, at least, might 
have been content to die in it there 
and then. The sea changed ever its 
beautiful colors, the sky seemed to 
smile on them, the children played 
over-head, a flute from some unseen 
boat in the distance was playing softly. 
No: Eden never could have been 
sweeter than this. 

" What have you been doing, all 
this while by yourself at Eastsea ?" 
he at length asked her. 

" Very much what I am now, I 
think — sitting here to watch tbe sea," 
she answered. " There has been noth- 
ing else to do. It was always dull." 

"Has Mrs. Cumberland had any 
visitors ?" 

" Dr Kane has been here twice. He 
gives a poor account of things at Dal- 
lory. The strike shows no signs of 
coming to an end; and the men are 
in want." 

** So Dick says. I get a letter from 
him sometimes." 

A great amount of talking, this. 
They lapsed into silence again. The 
tide turned ; a big steamer went by in 
the distance. 



' " Do you hear that, Ellen ?" 
A man's soft tenor voice had stnick 
up a love song over-head ; "Ellen 
Adair." Robin Adair, as the world 
more often has, it. Arthur Bohun 
used to hear it sung as " Ellin Adair." 
when he was recovering * from his 
wound in Ireland ; the Irish insisted 
on it that that was the original song; 
and he had sometimes got Ellen to 
sing it so for him since. The children 
ceased their play ; the verses went on, 
and they, these unseen two below the 
rocks, listened to the end, catching 
every word distinctly. 

** Yet her I loved to well. 
Still in my heart shall awell, 
Ob I I shall De*ur t'ors^ct 
Ellen Adair." 

"Nor I," softly spoke Arthur, as 
the refrain died away. 

They quitted the seat at length. As 
they passed through the town, the man 
was singing before a house :- "The 
Minstrel Boy." His hat was in his 
hand ; he looked as though he had 
seen better days and might have 1)een 
a gentleman once. Captain Bohun 
put a shilling into the hat. 

Mrs. Cumberland was up when they 
got in. Ann had told her of Capt:iin 
Bohun's appearance and that he had 
gone to find Miss Adair. Mrs. Cum- 
berland took a few minutes for con- 
sideration, and then decided on her 
course of conduct : and tliat was, to 
speak to Captain Bohun. 

It might have been all very well» 
while she was armed with no authority, 
tacitly to countenance Captain Bo- 
hun's frequent visits : but now that 
she had authority, she deemed it right, 
in justice to Ellen, to take a different 
standing. If Captain Bohun had se- 
rious intentions, well and good ; if not, 
she should request him to bring the in- 
timacy to a close. Feeling the re- 
sponsibility that lay upon her as the 
sole guardian in Europe of Ellen 
Adair, she thought she should be 
justified in saying thus much: for, 
unless Arthnr Bohun purposed to 
make the young lady his wife, it was 
cruel to allow her to love him. 

When Mrs. Cumberland once made 
her mind up to any resolve, she did 
not usually lose time in putting it in 
practice: and she lost none i&eixs. 
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Taking the opportanity this same 
eveniDg, when Ellen was ont of the 
room, sent from it by herself on some 
errand of excuse, she spoke to Captain 
Bohun. 

But the most fastidious man living 
could not have taken exception to 
what she said. She spoke entirely as 
a lady. Captain Bohun's appearance 
that day at Eastsea — coupled with the 
remembrance of his frequent sojourns 
at Niton when they were staying there, 
and his constant visits to her house at 
Dallory Ham — had revived a faint 
idea that had sometimes presented 
itself to her mind : namely, that he 
might be growing attached to Ellen 
A^dair. Mrs. Cumberland did not wish 
to enlarge on this point ; it might be, 
or it might not be ; Captain Bohun 
alone knew; perhaps she was wholly 
mistaken ; all she wished to say was 
this — that if Captain Bohun ?iad no 
future thoughts in regard to Miss 
Adair, she must request him to termi- 
nate his intimacy at once. When she 
got back to Dallory Ham she would be 
glad to sec him at her house occasion- 
ally, just as any other visitor, but noth- 



lUR more. 



To this Arthur Bohun answered 
candidly enough. He did like Ellen 
Adair ; if circumstances permitted he 
would be only too glad to make her 
his wife ; but, as Mrs. Cumberland 
knew, he had hitherto been very poor. 
As he pleased, Mrs. Cumberland re- 
marked ; the matter was entirely for 
his own consideration ; she did not at- 
tempt to press it, one way or the other : 
if he saw no chance of his circum- 
stances improving, he should freely 
say so, and terminate his visits : she 
could not allow Ellen to be played 
with. And upon that Arthur begged 
to have the night for reflection ; 
he would see Mrs. Cumberland in 
the morning, and give her his decis- 
ion. 

It was left at that. When Ellen re- 
tamed to the room — entirely unsus- 
picious of what had been said during 
her few minutes' absence from it — 
Captain Bohun took his departure. 
Arrived at the hotel where he had put 
up, he devoted himself to the considera- 
tion of the grave question, weighing 
it in all its bearings as fairly as his 



love for Ellen allowed him to do. Of 
course that biased him. 

He had enough to marry upon now. 
By the death of the relative for whom 
he was in ^mourning, he had come into 
about eight hundred a year. ^ With 
his own income, that made twelve. 
Quite sufficient to begin upon, though 
he was a Bohun. But — there were 
deterring considerations. In some 
way, as he suspected, his mother, in 
her fear of Ellen Adair, had contrived 
to instil a suspicion into the mind of 
Sir Nash, that Arthur, unless he were 
closely controlled, might be making a 
very disgraceful mesalliance. Sir Nash 
had all the pride of the Bohuns, and it 
frightened him. He spoke to Arthur, 
telling him that unless he married en- 
tirely to the approbation of his family, 
he should never allow. him to succeed 
to the estates. No, nor to the title if 
he could help it. If James died, he, 
Sir Nash, would marry first, and leave 
direct heirs. 

This, It was, that now crippled the 
decision of Arthur. One fact was 
known to him — that James Bohun, 
since this illness set in, had joined his 
father in cutting off the entail, so that 
the threat of leaving the estates away 
from Arthur (even though he suc- 
ceeded to the title) was easy of accom- 
plishment. What was to be done ? 
Part with Ellen Adair he could not. 
Oh, if he might but make her his wife 
without the world knowing it: the 
world abroad, and the world at home I 
Might this be? Very slowly, Arthur 
Bohun arrived at a conclusion — that 
the one only plan, if Mrs. Cumberland 
and Ellen would accede to it, was a 
private marriage. 

Arguments are so easy when in- 
clination lies with them. The future 
looks very much as we ourselves paint 
it. They might be married at once, 
here at Eastsea. If James Bohun re- 
covered and lived, why there could be 
no question of the title or the estates 
lapsing to Arthur, and he might avow 
his marriage as soon as he pleased. 
If James died, he should not, as he 
fully believed, have to conceal it long, 
for he thought Sir Nash's life quite as 
precarious as James's. A few months, 
perhaps only weeks, and he might be 
able to tell the world that Ellen waa 
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his wife. He felt an inclination to 
■whisper it beforehand to his good 
friend and aunt, Miss Bohiin. But, 
be must first of all ascertain from 
Mrs. Cumberland what was the social 
standing of Mr. Adair. Unless he 
were a gentleman undeniable, EUeu 
could be no fit wife for a Bohun. Ar- 
thur, swayed by his love, had hitherto 
been content to take this assumed fact 
for orranted : now he saw the necessity 
of ascertaining it more explicitly. It 
was not that he had any real doubt ; 
only it was but right to make sure. 

Mr. Adair held some post under the 
British Government, formerly in India, 
for a long while now in Australia. 
His wife had died young; his only 
child, Ellen, had been sent to a first- 
class school in England for her educa- 
tion. Upon its completion, Mr. Adair 
had begged of Mrs. Cumberland* to 
receive her: he had some floating 
thoughts of returning home himself, 
so that he did not wish Ellen to go 
out to him. An impression was afloat 
in Dallory that Ellen Adair 'would 
inherit a good fortune ; also that Mrs. 
Cumberland received liberal remunera- 
tion for the expenses of the young 
lady. These generalities Arthur Bohun 
knew ; but he knew no more. 

He paid the promised visit to Mrs. 
Cumberland in the morning. Ellen 
was on the beach with the maid ; there 
was no interruption, and their converse 
was long and confidential. Heaven 
alone knew how Arthur Bohun suc- 
ceeded in getting Mrs. Cumberland to 
believe in the necessity for the mar- 
riage being kept private. He did it. 
But he used no subterfuge : he frankly 
told of the prejudice his mother had 
taken against Ellen Adair, and that 
she had gained the ear of Sir Nash. 
In short, the same arguments he had 
used to himself the previous evening, 
he urged now. Mrs. Cumberland — 
naturally biased against Madam from 
the injury she strove to work Dr. 
Kane— thought it a frightful shame 
that she should strive to destroy the 
happiness and prospects of her own 
son Arthur, and she sympathised with 
him warmly. It was this feeling that 
rendered her more easy than she other- 
wise would have been — in short, that 
made her give her consent to Arthor's 



plan. To counteract the woo^'^-V 
bitter wrong contemplated h\ M:s. ' 
North, she considered would Ik* a itst- ::i 
on Arthur^s part, instead of a <.ia. 
And then, when things were so fxr 
settled, and the speedy marriage de- 
termined on, >[rs. Cumberland asi..u- 
ished Captain Bohun by puttini; Mr. 
Adair's letter into his hands, explair^ 
ing how it came to be receiveil. at I 
what slie had written to that Eonile^ 
man to call it forth. "So that her 
father's blessing will rest on the rii&r* 
riage," remarked Mrs. Cumberlan«l : 
" but for that fact, I could not have 
consented to a private one.'' 

This gave Arthur the opiwrtunity 
to ask about the position of Mr. Adair 
— which, in the heat of argument, he 
had been forgetting. Certainly he 
was a gentleman, Mrs. Cumberlaoi 
answered, and of very good Scotch 
family. Major Bohun, Mr. Adair, and 
her own husband, George Cumberland, 
had been firm friends in India at the 
time of Major Bohun's death. She 
could not help thinking, she added in 
conclusion, that it was the remem- 
brance of that early friendship which 
induced Mr. Adair to give so ready 
and cordial a consent to his daughter's 
union with Major Bohun 's son. 

And so there the matter ended, all 
couleur-de-rose : Arthur belie vin^: that 
there could be no possible objection 
to his marrying Ellen Adair; nav, 
that the way had been most marketlly 
paved for it through this letter of Mr. 
Adair's; Mrs. Cumberland deeming 
that she was not indiscreet in permit- 
ting the marriage to be a private one. 
Both were unsuspicious as the day. 
He, that there existed any real bar; 
she, that Mr. Adair's consent applied 
to a very different man from Arthur 
Bohun. 

Captain Bohun went out from Mrs. 
Cumberland's, in search of Ellen, with 
the light of love flushing his checks. 
He found her in the same favorite 
sheltered spot, hedged in from the 
gaze of the world. Their salutations 
hitherto had been nothing but decorum 
and formality : as witness that of the 
previous day. 

" Qood morning," said Ellen, rising 
and holding out her hand. 

Instead of taking it, he took her» 
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Took her in bis arms with a half-cry 
of pent-up emotion, and laid her sweet 
face upon his breast, kissing it with 
impassioned kisses. Ellen utterly as- 
tonished, could not get away. 

" Do not shrink from me, my darling. 
It is all right, Ellen. You are going 
to be my wife." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A LAST PROPOSAL. 

, Affairs grew more unsatisfactory 
at Dallory as the weeks went on. The 
strike continued ; the men utterly re- 
fusing to return to work except on 
their own terms : or, rather, the Trades 
Union refusing to allow them. Suf>- 
plies to them grew more scanty. If 
not actual famine, something near akin 
to it began to reign. North Inlet, 
once so prosperous, looked like a half- 
starred place out at elbows — ^the same 
as its inhabitants. Oh, what senseless 
folly it was I What would i£ end in ? 
Mrs. Gass had tired of going amid 
the men to tell them her mind and try 
to bring them to reason: but Miss 
Dallory went. Miss Dallory could 
make no impression whatever. The 
men were moody, miserable, three 
parts starved ; they would have been 
glad to go back to work again almost 
on no pay at all, only as a relief to the 
present wear^' idleness ; but they be- 
longed to the famous Trades Union 
now, and must obey its dictates. 
Mary Dallory got in a passion some- 
times ; and asked whether they were 
men, or cravens, that they had no 
pity for their poor helpless children. 

One day Mrs. Gass and Miss Dal- 
lory went forth together. Not of 
premeditation. One of Eetlar's chil- 
dren was ill and weakly ; incipient 
consumption, Dr. Rane said ; she was 
a sweet little child, mild and gentle ; 
and Miss Dallory would sometimes 
carry her strengthening things. It 
was a frightful shame, she would tell 
Ketlar, that he should let even this 
poor sick little one starve : and Ketlar 
humbly acknowledged to his own 
heart that the child was starving ; and 
felt It to his back-bone. The man was 



as well mpaninxra man as heaven ever 
sent into the world ;. anxious to do his 
dut}' : but he was in the hands of the 
Trades Union, and completely help- 
less. 

Miss Dallory wore a print gown 
and was altogether a vast deal less 
fine than Jelly. She had a small bas- 
ket in her hand containing fresh eggs. 
As she passed Mrs. Gass's, that lady 
was standing at her open parlor win- 
dow, in all the glory of a gorgeous 
green satin robe, and white bonnet 
with bird-of-paradise feather. She 
dearly loved rich clothes, and saw no 
reason why she should not wear them. 

" Where be you bound to, my dear ?" 
asked the grandly-dressed lady, as 
Mary stopped. 

" I want to take these eggs to little 
Cissy Ketlar. Mrs. Gass I cannot 
think what is to become of all the 
poor children if this state of things 
should la.st much longer." 

*' Pm sure I can^t. It goes again 
the grain to see 'em want ; but when 
we give 'em food or help, it's just so 
much premium offered to the father's 
incorrigible obstinacy and idleness, 
my dear." 

" But the child is sick," said Mary 
Dallory. " And so are many other 
children." 

" They'll be worse afore long. My 
dear, I was not a talking at you, in 
saying that. But I don't see where 
it's all to end. We can't set up hospi- 
tals for the children and women, even 
with the best will to do it. And the 
will I, for one, have not. Once get 
their wives and children took care of, 
and the men 'nd lead the lives o' gen- 
tlemen to the close of the chapter. 
Here; I'll walk with you, ray dear; 
and we can talk going along." 

She came forth, drawing on her 
lemon-colored gloves: and they went 
towards Ketlar's. North Inlet looked 
deserted to-day. Not a man was 
lounging in it. The few stragglers to 
be seen were walking along briskly in 
the direction of the works ; as if they 
had business on hand, and without 
their pipes. Mrs. Gass arrested one 
who was passing her. 

" What's up, Dawson f " 

u We've been called together, ma'am, 
to meet Mr. Kichard North. He have 
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got som 'at to say to U8. Happen, mny 
be, he's a ^oing to give in at last.*' 

" Is he !" retorted Mrs. Gass. " I 
don't think you need worrit your in- 
side with that idea, Dawson. It*s a 
deal more likely that he^s going to 
warn yon he'll sell the works out 
and out — if he can get any fool to buy 



'em. " 



The man passed on. Mrs. Gass, as she 
turned to speak to Miss Dallory, gave a 
flourish with her small white lace para- 
sol and a toss to the bird-of-paradise. 

" Had anybody told me men could 
be so obstinate, in regard to thinking 
theirselves in the right, I'd not have 
believed it: but seein^'s believins:. 
My dear, suppose we just step on to 
the works, and learn what the matter 
is that Mr. Richard has in hand." 

The men, going in at the iron gates, 
branched round to their own entrance. 

Mrs. Gass took Miss Dallory to a 
private one. It led at once into what 
might now be called the audience 
chamber, for Richard North was al- 
ready haranguing the men in it: a 
long and rather narrow room, with a 
counter running across it. It used to 
be the pay-room of the men : perhaps 
some of them, entering it now, recalled 
those prosperous days with a sigh 
Richard North did not see the ladies 
come in. He stood with his back to 
them, in his usual every day attire, a 
plain black frock coat and gray trous- 
ers, with fine white linen. His hands 
rested on the counter as he talked to 
the men, who faced him on the other 
side of it; a crowd of them, all with 
attentive countenances. Mrs. Gass 
signed to Miss Dallory to halt : not to 
conceal themselves from Richard, but 
simply lest their advance should in- 
terrupt what he was saying. And so 
they remained listening, Richard un- 
conscious that he had any other audi- 
ence than his work-people. 

The matter was this. A contract had 
just been offered to North and Gass. 
It was one of value, and would cer- 
tainly, if accepted, keep the men em- 
ployed for some time. It was offered 
at a certain price. Richard North 
made his calculations and found that 
he could accept it provided the men 
would work on the former terms ; but 
he oould not if the rate of wages had 



to be raised. Considering the pr--*-: 
hopeless condition of the men, iiu i^- 
ining that they must have had prt.*:T 
nearly sufficient experience of idl« :>•=-* 
and empty cupboards to bring iLt.^ 
to, at least, exercise reason, he deter- 
mined to lay the proposal before tL» -u 
— that they might accept or reject it- 
In a clear and concise manner hr 
stated this, and the men heard L:::: 
respectfully to the end. One of tl e-j 
then advanced a few steps before tie 
rest, and answered. Answered w:i> 
out the smallest deliberation ; witb<~''3t 
so much as a pretence of inquiring 
what the feelings of his fellows mig'..t • 
be. 

" We cant do it, sir." 

Richard North raised his hand for 
silence, as if the man had spoken l«e- 
fore his tima 

" Do you fully understand the ca-e 
in all its bearing ?" resumed Richarl ; 
" if not, take time to reflect until voa 
do understand it. Look at it com{>re- 
hensively ; take intoconsideratirm the 
future as well as the present. Li^-ti^a 
again. This contract has been oiTiT 1 
me : it is a good one, as you m'ls: 
know. It will set our works s^ir.z 
again, be the means of bringiug ha,:*^ 
the business that seems to l>e 
drifting more ho|)clessly away from 
us day by day. It will provide y^'a 
with employment, with wages th.il 
you not so long ago thought iWy- 
eral ; and will place you again in 
what may be called prosperity— 
great prosperity as compared witli 
what exists at present. Your hoaie< 
may be homes of plenty again, your 
children can eat and drink. In short, 
both to you and to me, this contract 
offers just the turn of the tide. I wi<b 
to accept it ; I see nothing but niia 
before myself if I cannot : what I see 
before 3'ou I do not care to speak of, 
if you are not wise enough to see t^r 
yourselves. The decision lies with 
you, unfortunately ; I wish it lay with 
myself Shall I take it, or shall I not ?** 

"We couldn't return at them rate 
of wages nohow," spoke up & voice 
from the thick of the throng. 

" It is the last chance that I sbsU 
offer yon,", proceeded Richard. '* For 
your sakes I would strongly advise 
joa to take it. Heaven is my witness 
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that T am honest in eaj'ing ' for yonr 
s.ikes.' We have been associated to- 
gether for many 3'ear8, and I cannot 
see the breaking-up of old ties without 
first using every effort to re-onite 
them. I must give my answer to-mor- 
row ; accept this work or reject it. 
Little time is allowed me for decision, 
therefore I am unable to give much to 
you. Virtually the acceptation or rejec- 
tion lies with you ; for, without you, I 
could not fulfil it : but I cannot help a 
remark in passing, that for such a 
state of things to exist argues some- 
thing rotten at the core in the rela- 
tions between master and men. At 
six o'clock to-morrow morning the 
great bell shall be rung, calling you to 
work as formerly. My men, I hope 
you will all respond to it." 

No, not at the terms offered, was 
the answer gathered by Richard North 
from the buzz that rose around. 

•• I cannot offer you better." 

" No — and no. Not at them." 

** I have said ttiat this is the last 
chance," repeated Richard. I shall 
never give you the option of working 
for rae again." 

The men couldn't help that. (The 
fact was, they only three parts believed 
it ) One ventured a supposition that 
if the works were sold, the new firm 
that bought might give them work on 
new terms. 

" No," said Richard North. " I am 
Tery different from you, my men. You 
see work at your hand, and will not do 
it. You look forward to the future 
with (as I must suppose) easy apathy, 
giving neither care nor anxiety how 
you and your families are to live. I, 
on the contrary, am only anxious to 
work ; at a reduced rate of profit, on 
a smaller scale if it must be; but, 
any way, to work. Night after night 
I lie awake, tormented with lively 
apprehensions for the future. What 
seemed, when you first turned out, 
to be a mere temporary stoppage, 
that reason and good sense on both 
our sides could not fail to rectify, 
has assumed gigantic proportions 
and a permanent aspect. After some 
time I gave way; offering to split the 
difference, as to wages, if you would 
return " 

** But we wanted the wholey" came 



an interruption. "And you didn't 
give way as to time." 

" I could not do either," said Richard 
North, firmly. "I offered all I was 
able. That is a thing of the past : let 
it go. I now make you this last and 
final offer ; and I think it only fair to 
tell you what my course will be if you 
reject it. I shall go over to Belgium 
and see if I cannot engage Belgian 
workmen to come here and take your 
places." 

A dead silence fell on the room. 
Ketlar broke it. 

" You'd surely not do that, sir I" 

"Not do it. Why yon will force it 
on me. I must either get a new set of 
men, or else give up the works entirely. 
As I do not feel inclined to the latter 
course, the former alone is open to 
me." 

" We'll have none o' them Belgians 
here 1" cried a threatening voice from 
the outskirts of the crowd. 

" Allow me to tell you, Thoms, to 
tell you all, that the Belgians will not 
ask your leave to come, " spoke R ichard, 
drawing his head to its full height. 
" Would you act the part of dogs-in- 
the-manger 1 I offer you the work ; 
offer it now ; and I heartily wish you 
to accept it. But if you do not, I 
shall certainly endeavor to get others 
here who will." 

" Drat them Belgicks ! Who be 
they that they should snatch the bread 
out of honest Englidhmen's mouths I" 

*' What are the honest Englishmen 
about, to let them ?" retorted B ichard, 
" Look here, my men, listen," he con- 
tinued, as he leaned forward and raised 
his hands impressively. " If you (I 
speak of the country's hands collec- 
tively) refuse to work, it can signify 
very little to you practicallj' whether 
the work goes to Belgium (or else- 
where) to be done, or whether stran- 
gers come and do it here. II mitiU end 
in one or the other, " 

" It shan't never end in them frogs 
o' foreigners coming here," spoke 
Thoms again, vexed that his voice 
should have been recognized by Rich- 
ard North. And this second inter- 
ruption was hissed down by his 
more sensible comrades ; who sharply 
bade him hold his tongue, and iiear 
the master. Richard put up his hand. 
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" TTe will take it. for the moment's 
argument, at what Thorns says — that 
strangers would not or should not 
come here. In that case the other re- 
sult must supervene — that the work of 
the country would pass away from it 
It has already begun; you know it, 
my men ; and so do your rulers the 
Trades Unions. How it affects their 
nerves I don't pretend to say ; but, 
when once this tide of desolation has 
set in fairly as a settled result, there 
won't be much need of their agitation. 
As truly as that I live, as that I now 
stand here and speak to you, I believe 
this will come. In different parts of 
the country whole places are being dis- 
mantled — the work has left it Do 
yon suppose North Inlet is the only 
spot where the provision shops may 
as well be closed because the men 
have no longer money to spend in 
them? Any newspaper you take up 
will tell you to the contrary. Head 
about the ship-building in the East of 
London : how it has gone away, and 
whole colonies of men are left behind 
Btarvinj?. Gone to Scotland; to the 
banks of the Tyne; gone anywhere 
that men can be found to work. It is 
the same with other trades. Whose 
fault is this ? — Why the men's own." 

Murmurs. ** No. No." 

" No I Why, here's a very present 
illustration of it. Whose fault is it 
that my works here are shut up, and 
you are living in idleness — or, we'll 
say starving in idleness, if you like 
the word better. If I am unable to 
take this present contract now offered, 
and it goes elsewhere, whose doings 
will it be, but yours ? Don't talk non- 
sense, my men. It is all very well to 
Bay that the Trades Unions don't 
allow you to take the work. I have 
nothing to do with that : you and tlie 
Unions may divide the responsibility 
between you." 

" The fact is, sir, that we are not our 
own masters," said Ketlar. 
* "Just so. And it seems that you 
cannot, or will not, emancipate your- 
selves from your new slavery and be- 
come again your own masters. How- 
ever, I did not call you together to go 
over this old ground, but to lay before 
you the option of returning to work. 
You have the day to conjsider of it. 



At six o'clock to-morrow the call-V ". 
will ring " 

" 'T won't be of no use rin^iiii: •:, 
sir," interrupted Ketlar, some sadne^ 
in bis tone. 

** At six o'clock to-morrow moTni»: j 
the call-bell here will ring." autb-^';- 
tively repeated Richard North. " Yoa 
respond to it, and I shall heartily wel- 
come you back. If you do nrit, mv 
refusal must go in, and the job w. 1 
lapse from me. If we part to-day, :t 
is our final parting, for I shall at ouc^ 
take measures to secure a fresh set <f 
workpeople. Though I get but lea 
together at first, and the work I u^ 
dertake be insignificant in proporti«>n, 
/'// get (hem. It will be somethirz 
like beginning life again : and you wii 
have forced it on me." 

" And of all pig-headed idiotic? ih\i 
mortal master ever bad to deal with, 
sure you men be the worst !" 

The undignified interrnption emana- 
ted from Mrs. Gass. Richard look^^-l 
round, in great surprise ; perhaps all 
the greater when he saw also Mii^^ 
Dallory. Mrs. Gass came forwar-i : 
talking here, talking there; her bir?- 
of-paradise -nodding time to her wonis. 
As usual she told'the n^n some home- 
truths ; sounding nonffl^he less forci- 
bly because her language was as their 
own — ^homely. 

** Is this true ?" asked Miss Dallory 
in a low tone, as Richard went back 
to shake hands with her. '' Shall J(.m 
really re-open the works again wi:Ii 
another set of men ?" 

" Yes — if these do not return. It 
will be better, however quietly I may 
have to begin, than going out to seek 
my fortune in the world At least, I 
have lately been thinking so." 

" Will the men return ?" 

" I am afraid to give you my true 
opinion. Lest it should seem like « 
bad omen," ^ 

" And now you have given it me. 
It is also mine. They are blind, to 
infatuation." 

" Not so much blind, I think, as that 
they are — I have just said so to them — 
in a state of slavery from which they 
dare not emancipate themselves." 

" And who would ? — under the spe- 
cious promises of the Trades Unions f 
Don't blame them too muoh, Mr. Rich- 
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ard North. If some great strong 
body came down on you and me with 
all kinds of agitation and golden pro- 
mises for the future, we might believe 
in them too." 

Richard shook his head. '<Not if 
the great strong body lived by the 
agitation : and took our hard-earned 
money to keep themselves and the 
golden promises going." 

Mary Dallory laughed a little. 
'* Shall you ring that great bell in the 
morning ?" 

" Yes- Certainly I shall." 

" Ah, well — the men will only laugh 
at yoa from their beds. But I dare 
say yoa can stand that. Oh dear me I 
What need the next world be like 
when this is so foolish a one !" 

The meeting had broken up. Ricl^ 
ard North and some few. of the more 
intelligent of the men — those who 
had filled the more important posts at 
the works — remained, talking yet to- 
gether. Mrs. Gass, and Mary Dallory 
with her basket of fresh eggs, went 
away together. 

Women stood about with anxious 
faces, watching for the news. They 
were tired of the strike : heartsick, as 
some of them feelingly expressed it. 
Nothing teaclies like experience ; the 
women were as eager for the strike at 
one time as ever the men could be, 
believing it would bring a tide of pros- 
perity in its wake. They had not bar- 
gained for what it had brought : 
misery, and dismantled homes, and 
semi-starvation. But for being obliged 
to keep up as others did— as we all 
have to do, whatever may be the life's 
Btrutrgles, the heart's bitter care — 
there were those amidst them who 
would have lain down to die in sheer 
hopelessness. 

Mrs. Ketlar stood at her door in a 
tattered black net cap — ^tbe once tidy 
woman. She was shading the sun 
from her eyes as she looked out for 
her husband. It prevented her notic- 
ing the approach of the ladies ; and 
when they accosted her she backed 
into her house in her timid fashion, 
rather startled, attempting some 
words as by way of apology. The 
little girl who was sick — ^a wan child 
of seven years old — was being nursed 
by one somewhat older. Miaa Dallory 
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looked round to see that there was a 
chair left capable of being sat upon, 
and took the invalid on her own lap. 
Nearly all the available things the 
house once contained had been parted 
with ; either pledged or sold. Miss 
Dallory gave the eggs to the mother, 
and a half-pint bottle of beef tea that 
lay at the bottom of the basket. 

** How is Cissy to-day ?" she asked 
tenderly of the child. 

"Cissy tired," was the little one's 
answer. 

"Has Cissy finished the strawber- 
ries ?" 

Cissy nodded. 

"Then let your big boy come to 
Ham Court for some more," said Miss 
Dallory, turning to the mother. 

The " big boy " was the eldest. He 
had been employed at the works, but 
was of course condemned to be idle, 
like the rest. 

"Bain't you pretty nigh tired of 
this sort o' tiling," demanded Mrs. 
Gass, who had come to an anchor on 
a wooden bucket turned upside-down. 

Th& woman knew what she meant 
by "this sort o' thing," and gave a 
groan. It was very expressive, show* 
ing how tired she was of it, and how 
hopeless were prospects of any change. 
« " I've heard about the master's offer, 
ma'am; but the men mean to reject 
it," she said. " Smith stopped to tell 
me as he went by. The Lord above 
knows what is to become of, us 1" 

" If the men do reject it, they'll de- 
serve to sit for the rest of their lives 
on a iron-ploughshare with all its 
spikes sticking into 'em," retorted 
Mrs. Gass — her own present uncom- 
fortable seat probably suggesting the 
idea. " Any way, I hope they'll never 
get the pricks out o' their consciences." 

" It's the Trades Union," said the 
woman in a Iqw tone, giving a seared 
look around. " The men can't do as 
thev would." 

"Not do as they would!" echoed 
Mrs. Gass. " Don't you pick up their 
folly and retail it to me again, Susan 
Ketlar. If the men was fools enough 
to be drawed into joining the Union at 
first — and I'd not blame 'em too much 
for that, for the best' of us gets led 
away at times by fair promises that 
turn out in the end to be smoke, or 
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worse — ^thej ought not to be so pig- 
headed as to keep there. Now that 
they've seen what good that precious 
Trades Union is doing for 'em, and 
what it's likely to do, they should 
buckle on' the armor of their common 
sense and leave it. Mr. Richard North 
has this day gave them the opportu- 
nity of doing so. Every man Jack of 
'em can go back to work to-morrow 
morning at the ringing of the bell : 
and take up again with good wages 
and comfort. If they refuse they'll 
be not so much fools as something 
worse, Susan Eetlar : they'll be des- 
perately wicked." 

"They are afraid," murmured the 
woman. " They have tied theirselves 
by word and bond to the Union." 

"Then let 'em untie theirselves. 
Don't tell me, Susan Ketlar. Afraid ? 
What of? Could the Union kill 'em 
for it? Could they be hnnj and 
drawn-and-quartered for leaving it? 
Who 18 the Union ? Giants that were 
born with thunderbolts in their hands 
and power from the Creator to use 'em 
to control people's wills? — or just 
simple men like themselves : workmen 
too once, some of 'em, if reports are 
true. You'd better not try to come 
over me with your fallacies, Susan 
Ketlar. Facts is facts, and reason's 
reason. If these men chose to do it, 
they could send the Trades Union to 
the right about this day, and come 
back with one accord to work and 
their senses to-morrow. Who's to 
hinder it ? " 

Susan Ketlar ventured no more. 
She only wished she dared say as 
much to her husband and the men. 
But, what with common sense, as 
Mrs. Gass called it, on the one side, 
and the Trades Union sophistries pull- 
ing on the other, the steering along in 
North Inlet just now was perplexing 
in the extreme. Mrs. Gass rose from 
her uneasy seat and departed With 
Mary Daliory. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AT wtoht: undsr thx cedar-trks. 

Thkri was commotion that day in 
Daliory. An offer like this of Richard 
North's, coming as it did in the very 



midst of distress and prolon^red priw 
tion, could not be rejected off-ban^ 1 
without some dissenting voices. The 
few men who had not joined the 
Union, who only wished to get bmck t^^ 
work, pleaded for its acceptance as if 
they were pleading for Tery liff. 
Strangers also— that is, gentleznei; 
who had no direct interest in the 
question — went about amid the men. 
striving to impress upon them where 
their obligations lay, and what their 
course ought to be. One of these was 
Dr. Rane. There had been a gooi 
deal of sickness lately — when is there 
not where privation reigns ? — and the 
doctor's services were in maoh requisi- 
tion. In every house he went thrA 
day, to every workman with whom he 
came in contact, he spoke forciltlr and 
kindly: urging them most strong! j 
not to reject tbis opportunity of put- 
ting themselves right with the worlL 
It was one, he said, that might never 
occur again, if neglected now. Dr. 
Hane, while blaminsf the men, was 
sorry for them ; pityingly sorry for 
their wives and children. 

He had had a very fatiguing day. 
When the dusk of evening came on, 
he went and sat in the garden, tired 
and weary. Bessy wss gone to spend 
the evening at Ham Court with Mary 
Daliory ; and the doctor had promised 
to fetch her home. His mniinati«'<n3 
still ran, as ever, on the getting a^sy 
from Daliory; but at present there 
seemed to be little chance of his doir. ▼ 
it : unless he coold dispose of h:s 
practice here, he would not have the 
wherewithal to establish himself in 
another place. Had Oliver Rane been 
a less health V man than he reHJlv wa$, 
he would long ago have thought him- 
self into a nervous fever. 

It grew darker. Dr. Rane struck 
his repeater — for it was too dark to 
see — wondering whether it was time to 
go for his wife. No; not quite he 
found ; he could delay another quarter 
of an hour yet. And he lapsed back 
into his musings. 

The seat he had chosen was nnder- 
neath the great cedar tree at the ex- 
treme corner of the ganien, cln«e to 
the wire fence that divided his ground 
from Mrs. Cumberland's, andalsodose 
I against that lady's back door. An in* 
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terrenin^ leafV foliage of clematis and 
woo<lbtne would have hidden him from 
any one on the other side even at day- 
light, and Dr. Rane felt as much in 
private as he would have been in an 
-A frican de%ert. From his own troubles 
his thoughts went roaming off to other 
matters: to the long sojourn of his 
mother at Eastsea, to wondering when 
»he meant to come home ; and thence 
on to 8|>eculate on what the workmen's 
answer to Richard North's call would 
be. 

" Will they show the white feather 
still T and it is nothing less, this cow- 
arilly groveling? to the dictates of the 
Trades Union,'' soliloquiRed Dr. Rane; 
** or will they respoml to Dick like men 
of sense, and go back to him 1 But 
for those aeitators— -»" 

" I can tell you what it is, Mr Tim 
Wilks, if you don't choose to keep 
3'our time and your promises, you need 
not trouble yourself to come worrying 
after me later. A good two mortal 
hours by the clock have I been at 
Ureen's waiting for youJ* 

The above, succeeding to the sound 
of footsteps in the lane, uttered in the 
sharpest tones of Jelly, cut short the 
makings of Dr. Rane. A short 
squabble ensued : Jelly scolding ; Tim 
Wilks breathlessly explaining. From 
what the doctor, sitting in silence, and 
anAUS|iected, could gather, it appeared 
that Jelly must have had some appoint- 
ment with Tiro (no doubt of her own 
imperious making) which he had failed 
lo keep, and that he had come running 
aAer her, only catching her up at the 
garden door. 

Jelly pat the key in the lock, and 
stepped inside the garden : the servants 
sometimes chose that way of entrance 
in preference to the front. During the 
ab<ience of Mrs. Cumberland Jelly 
acted as the house's mistress, enter- 
tained her friends, and went in and out 
at wilL Mr. Wilks meekly remaine<l 
where be was, not daring to cross the 
threshold without her permission. 

** Is it too late for me to come in, 
Miss Jelly f" asked he. 

" Tes, it is too late/' retorted Jelly ; 
the pair of them not having the slightest 
notion that any eavesdropper was near. 
Though the words couhi nr>t justly be 
sppli«i to Dr* Kaoe : he did not want 



to hear what was said ; felt rather an- 
noyed at the noise and the interrup- 
tion. 

"I couldn't get home before," re- 
sumed Timothy, "thouorh I'm sure I 
nearly ran my legs off all the way 
from Whitborough. When a young 
man has his day's work to perform, 
and that in a lawyer's office, he is 
obliged to stop in beyond hours if re- 
quired." 

"Don't tell me," said Jelly, who 
stood with the half-closed door in her 
hand in the most inhospitable manner. 
" You could have come home if you 
chose." 

" But I couldnt, Miss Jelly." 

"You are always stopping beyond 
hours now. That is, saying that you 



are. 
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"Because we have been so busy 
lately," answered Tim. "Our head 
clerk, Repton, is away through illness, 
and it puts more work on us others. 
Dale's as cranky as he can be: he 
works us like horses. If you'll believe 
me, Miss Jelly, I didn't have time to 
go out and get any tea. I've not had 
bit or drop inside me since one o'clock 
to-day." 

This piteous view of affhirs a little 
mollified Jelly ; and she dropped her 
tart tone. Dr. Rane was wishing the 
talkers would go away. He would 
have gone himself, but that he did not 
altogether care to betray his proximity. 

" Why does that old Dale not get 
another clerk ?" demanded Jelly. " I 
should tell him plainl}- if I were yon, 
Tim, that going without my regular 
meals did not suit me." 

" We should not dare to say that. 
Much he'd listen if we did ! As to 
getting another clerk. I believe he is 
doing it Repton's doctor says hell 
never be well asrain, so Dale think it's 
of no good waiting for him." 

" You were to be put up in Repton's 
place, if ever he went out of it," said 
Jelly quickly. 

" I know I was"— and Timothy 
Wilks's voice took so strangely rueful 
a tone that it might have made Dr. 
Rane laugh under more open circum- 
stances. "But when Dale made that 
promise. Miss Jelly, yon see the affair 
of the anonymous letter had not taken 
place." 
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" What anonymous letter f " 
** The one that killed Edmund North." 
" Why, you don't mean to insinuate 
that Dale lays the blame of that on 
you ?" 

. V I don't suppose he thinks I sent it. 
Indeed I'm sure he does not. But he 
was anything but pleasant over it to 
me at the time, and he has never been 
quite the same to me since." 

"He is an unjust owl," said Jelly. 

"One does not look for much else 
than injustice from lawyers." 

'* Does Dale say that letter is the 
reason of his not promoting you to 
Bepton's place ?" 

" He doesn't say it : but I know just 
as well, that it is so, as if he did." 

Jelly struck the key two or three 
times against the door. She was think- 
ing. 

"That's through yourtonge. Timo- 
thy Wilks. You know you did talk 
of the matter out of the office." 

" They say so," confessed Timothy. 
" But if I did I'm sure I've been pun- 
ished enough for it. It's hard that it^ 
should stick to me always like pitch. 
Why don't they find the writer of the 
letter, and plaster him f He was the 
villain, not me." 

"So he was." said Jelly. "Tim, 
what would you say if I told you I 
knew who it was ?" 

"If Excuse me, Miss Jelly, but I 
should not quite believe it." 

Jelly laughed. Not a loud laugh, was 
it, but rather derisive, and full of power. 
Its peculiar significance penetrated 
through the slender thicket of green, 
to him who was seated under the cedar- 
tree, betraying to him all too surely 
that Jelly knew his dangerous secret. 
Even Tim Wilks, less sensitive, was 
struck with the sound. 

"Surely, Miss Jelly, you do not 
mean that you know who wrote the 
letter I" 

"I could put my finger out from 
where I now stand, Tim, and lay it on 
the right person," she answered in a 
low, impressive tone, little suspecting 
how literally true were the words. 

Tim seemed struck aghast He drew 
a deep breath. 

••Then, why don't you, Miss Jelly f" 

"Beoaose — " Jelly stopped short. 
** Well, because there are certain con- 



siderations that make it inconvenient 
to speak." 

" But you ought to speak. Indeed 
you ought, Miss Jelly. If lawyer Dale 
got to hear of this, he'd tell you that 
it's quite obligatory." 

Again there broke forth a laugh 
from Jelly. But quite ^ different 
Jaugh this time: one of light mirth. 
Tim decided that she had been only 
laughing at him. He resented it in 
his heart, as much as he was capable 
of resenting anything. 

" You shouldn't make game of a 
young man in this manner. Miss Jelly 1 
I'm sure I thought you were in earnest. 
You'd make a fine play-actor." 

" Shouldn't I," assented Jelly ; " and 
take-in the audience nicely ; as I take- 
in you. Well " — changing her tone — 
" You must be soft, Tim Wilks I The 
idea of believing that / could know 
who wrote the letter ?" 

The hint about Lawyer Dale had 
frightened Jelly ; bringing back the 
prudence which her impulsive sym- 
[)athy with Tim's wrongs had momen- 
tarily scared away. All she could do 
then, was to stiive to undo the im- 
pression raised. There existed cer- 
tain considerations : and they made it, 
as she had aptly said, inconvenient to 
speak. But she felt vexed with her- 
self; and resented it on Tim. 

" Look here," cried she. " I can't 
stand at this gate all night, jabbering 
with you; so you can just betake 
yourself off. And the next time you 
promised to be home by a certain hoar 
to take a late cup of tea with friends 
at Mrs. Green's, I'll trouble yon to 
keep it. Mind that, Mr. Wilks." 

Mr. Wilks had his nose round the 
post, and was beginning some depre- 
catory rejoinder, but Jelly slammed 
the door, and nearly snapped the nose 
ofL Locking it with a click, she put 
the key in her pocket and marched on 
to the house. 

Leaving Dr. Rane alone to the night 
dews under the heavy cedar-tree. 
Were the dews falling r — or was it 
that his own face gave out the damp 
moisture that lay on it 1 He sat still 
as death. 

So— then Jelly did know of it I — as 

he had before half-suspected ; and he 

Ihad been living, uhu living, with a 
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Bword suspended over him. It matp 
tered not to speculate upon bow she 
acquired the terrible secret : she knew 
it, and that was enough. Dr. Bane 
had not felt very safe before ; but now 
It seemed to him as though he were 
treading on the extreme verge of a 
precipice, whose edge was crumbling 
from under him. There could be no 
certainty at any moment that Jelly 
would not declare what she knew : to- 
morrow — ^the next day — ^the day after ; 
bow could he tell which day or hour it 
might be? Oliver Rane wiped his 
face, his hand anything but a steady 
one. 

The "certain considerations that 
made it inconvenient to speak/' to 
which Jelly had confessed, meant that 
she was in service with Mrs. Cumber- 
land, and that he was Mrs. Cumber- 
land's son. While Jelly retained her 
place, she would not perhaps be delib- 
erately guilty of the bad faith of be- 
traying — as it were — her mistress. 
Kot deliberately; but there were so 
many chances that might lead to it 
Lawyer Dale's questionings — and who 
could answer for it that such might 
not at once set in at a word from 
Wilks T — or she might be quitting Mrs. 
Cumberland's place ; — or taking upon 
herself to right Tim with the world ; — 
or speaking, as she had evidently 
spoken that night, upon impulse. Yes, 
3'es; there were a hundred and one 
chances now of his betrayal I 

He must get away from Dallory 
without delay. " Out of sight, out of 
mind," runs the old proverb— and it 
certainly seemed to Dr. Rane that if 
he were out of sight the chances of be- 
trayal would be wonderfully lessened. 
lie could battle with it better, too, at 
a distance, if discover}*' came ; perhaps 
wholly keep it from his wife. Never a 
cloud had come between him and 
Bessy ; rather than let this disclosure 
come to her — that be had been the one 
who caused her brother's death — be 
would have run away with her to the 
wilds of Africa. Or, perhaps from her. 

Run away I The thought brought a 
remembrance to his mind. That self- 
same morning another letter had ar- 
rived from his friend in America, Dr. 
Jones. Dr. Jones had again urged on 
Oliver Bane his acceptance of the 



offer — to join his practice there — ^that 
he had previously made, saying it was 
an opportunity he might never again 
have throughout his life-time. Dr. 
Rane fully believed it : it was, beyond 
doubt, a very excellent offer : bat 
alas 1 he had not the requisite money 
to embrace it. Five hundred pounds 
— besides the expenses of the voyage 
and the removal : Dr. Rane had not^ 
to spare, five hundred shillings. The 
Tontine money came flashing through 
his brain. Oh, if he could but get it. 

The air grew really damp ; but he 
still sat in the dark under the shade of 
the cedar-tree, reviewing plans and 
projects, ways and means. To him it 
was growing as a very matter of life 
or death. 

How long he sat, he knew not : but 
by-and-by the faint sound of Dallory 
church clock was wafted to him through 
the clear air. He counted the strokes 
— ten. Ten f Ten f Dr. Rane started 
up : he ought to have gone for his wife 
long and long ago. 

Boom 1 boom I boom I Six o'clock 
in the morning; and the great bell 
ringing out from the works of North 
and Gass ! It was a bell Dallory had 
not heard of late, and sleepy people 
turned in their beds. Many had been 
listening for it, knowing it was going 
to be rung: some got up and looked 
from their windows to see whether the 
street became alive with workmen, or 
whether it remained silent. 

Richard North was within the works. 
He had come out thus early, hoping 
to welcome his men. Three «or four 
entered with him. The bell rang its 
accustomed time, and then ceased; 
its sound dying away, and leaving a 
faint echo in the air. There was no 
other answer: the men had not re- 
sponded to the call. Nothing more, 
than that faint vibration of sound, re- 
mained to tell of the appeal made by 
Richard North. 

Richard North threw up, compulsor> 
ily, the offered contract; and pro* 
ceeded on a journey without loss of 
time. Some said he went to Scotland, 
some to Belgium: but the utmost 
known about it was that his departure 
had reference to business. But that 
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he was a temperate man, and given to 
pity as much as to blame, he could 
have cursed the men's blind folly. 
What was to become of them ? The 
work was there, and they drove it 
away from their doors, driving all 
chance with it of regaining prosperity. 
They were forcing him to their super- 
sedure: they were bringing despair, 
famine, death upon a place where con- 
tent and comfort had used to reign. 
Yes, death : as you will find later. 
Sure never did greater blindness, than 
this, fall on mortal sight ! 

Days went on, and grew into weeks ; 
not many : and Richard North was 
still absent. Prospects seem to be 
looking gloomy on all sides. To make 
matters worse, some cases of fever be- 
gan to manifest themselves at Dallory. 
Dr. Rane and his brother practitioner, 
Mr. Seeley, only wondered that some- 
thing of the kind had not broken out 
before. 

Amidst other places that wore an 
air of gloom was the interior of Dal- 
lory Hall. Madam's insatiable de- 
mands for money had been very par- 
tially responded to of late : not at all 
since the absence of Richard. Even 
she, with all her imperious scorn of 
whence supplies came, provided they 
did come, began to realize the fact 
that gold can no more be drawn from 
exhausted coffers than blood from a 
stone. It did not tend to render her 
temper sweeter. 

She sat one morning in what she 
was pleased to call her boudoir — a 
charming apartment opening from her 
dressiug-room. Several letters lay be- 
fore her, brought up by her maid : she 
had carelessly tossed them aside for 
some hours, but was getting to them 
now when it was near mid-day. Not 
very pleasant letters, any of them, to 
judge by Madam's dark face. One 
was from Sidney at Homburg, implor- 
ing for assistance (which had not re- 
cently been sent him) in a piteous 
manner ; two or three were rather 
urgent demands for the payment of 
private accounts of Madam's, rather 
long delayed ; one was a polite excuse 
from Frank Dallory and his sister 
for not accepting a dinner invitation. 
There was not a single pleasant letter 
amidst the lot. 



" I wonder what Dick North means 
by staying away like this 1 — and leav- 
ing onlers at Tickuell's that no 
cheques are to be cashed!" growled 
Madam in self-soliloquy. " He ought 
to be here. He ought to force those 
miserable men, of his, back to work, 
whether they will or not. He's awaj' ; 
Arthur's away; Sidney's away: and, 
with this uncertain state of things out- 
doors and trouble in, the house is 
worse than a dungeon. People seem 
to be getting shy of it : even Mary 
Dallory stays without the gates. That 
girl's an artful flirt : as Matilda said 
yesterday. If Arthur and Dick were 
back she'd come fast enough : I should 
like to know which of the two she 
most cares for. It is absurd thoui^h, 
to speak of her in conjunction with 
Dick North. Dick North! As well 
suppose she would take up with one of 
his workmen. I think I'll go off some- 
where for a while. Should it be true, 
this suspicion of fever, the place will 
not be safe. I shall want a hundred 
pounds or two And Sidney must 
have money. He says he'll do some- 
thing desperate if I don't send it — but 
he has said that before. Confound it 
all I Why does not gold grow upon 
trees ?" 

Madam's dress this morning was a 
striped lilac silk of amazing rustle and 
richness. Letting it all out behind 
her, she went down the stairs and 
through the hall, sweeping the dust 
along in a little cloud. Mr. North 
was not in his parlor: Madam went 
about, looking for him ; sweeping 
still. 

To her surprise she found him in the 
drawing-room ; it was not often he 
▼entured into that exclusive place. 
He had a shabby long coat on down 
to his heels, and a straw hat. Mad- 
am's scornful head went up fifteen in- 
ches when she saw him there. 

"What do you want?" she asked 
in a tone that plainly said he had 
about as much right in the room as an 
unwelcome stranger. 

" I have come to beg a bit of cotton 
of Matilda to tie up these flowers," 
was Mr. North's answer, showing some 
in his hand — and indeed it was only 
then he was preferring the request. 
" Thomas Hepburn's little boy is here^ 
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and I thought I'd give the child a 

posy." 

•**A posy I" mockingly repeated 
Ikladam, despising the homely term. 

** 1 have no cotton,*' said Matilda, 
who lay back in a chair, reading. 
'* What should bring cotton in a draw- 
ing-room ?" 

**Ah well — I can bind a piece of the 
variegated gtass round/' said Mr. 
Korth with resignation. " I'm sorry 
to have troubled you, Matilda." 

"And when you have disposed of 
your * posy,' I am coming to your par- 
lor," said Madam. 

Mr. North groaned as he went out. 
He knew what '* coming to his parlor " 
meant — that his peace would be de- 
stroyed for the day. There were mo- 
ments when he thought heart and mind 
and brain must alike give way under 
home worries and Madam *s. 

** When did this come ?" enquired 
Madam, pointing to a letter that stood 
upright on the mantel-piece : one ad- 
dressed to Richard North, in her son 
Artbur^s writing. 

"This morning," shortly answered 
Matilda, not looking up from her book. 

«* Yes, Arthur can write often enough 
to Dick. This is the second letter that 
has come for him within a week. What 
did you do with the other ?" Madam 
broke off to ask. 

" I*ut it into Dick's room against he 
comes home." 

" But Arthur does not trouble him- 
self to wriie to os, or to let us know 
aught of his movements," resumed 
Madam. *' W^e have not had a syllable 
from him since he wrote word that old 
Bohun was dead. Is he still in Lon- 
don ?— or at his aunt's ? — or where ?" 

"I'm sure I don't know where," fe- 
torted Matilda, fractious at being in- 
terrupted. 

Neither did she care. Madam turned 
the letter over in idle curiosity ; but 
the post-mark was illegible, not to 
be deciphered. Leaving it on the man- 
tel-piece, she went to look after Mr. 
North. He stood on the lawn, doing 
something to a dwarf-tree of small and 
most beautiful roses. There was some 
wind to-day, and the skirts of his old 
coat waved a little in the breeze. 

*' Did yoo hear what I said— that I 
waa coming to your parlor 1 " demanded 



Madam, swooping down upon him ma- 
jestically. '' Money must be had. I 
want it; Sidney wants it; the house 
wants it. I- 
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Mr. North had straightened himself. 
Desperation gave him a little courage. 

" I'd give it you if I had it. I have 
always given it you. But what is to 
be done when I have it not 1 You must 
see that it is not my fault. Madam." 

" I see that when money is needed 
it is your place to get it," cooll}'^ re- 
turned Madam. " Sidney cannot live 
upon air. He " 

'* It seems to me that he lives upon 
gold," Mr. North interrupted in a quer- 
ulous voice. " There's no end to it." 

** Sidney must have money," equably 
went on Madam. '' I must have it, for 
I purpose going away for a time. You 
will therefore " 

"Goodness met Here's the tele- 
graph man I" 

This second interruption was also 
from Mr. North. Telegraphic messages 
were somewhat rare at Dallory Hall ; 
and its master went into a fluster. His 
fears flew to his well-beloved son, Dick. 
The messenger was coming up the 
broad walk, a despatch in his hand. 
Mr. North advanced to meet him; 
Madam sailing behind. 

" It is for Captain Bohun, sir," spoke 
up the man, perceiving somewhat of 
Mr. North's tremor. 

" For Captain Bohun I" interposed 
Madam. " Where's it from ?" 

*' London, Madam." 

Motioning to the messenger to go 
to the house and get his receipt, she 
tore it open without the smallest cere- 
mony, and read its contents : 

"Dr. Williams to Arthur Bohun, 
Esq. : 

James Bohun is dying. Sir Nash 
wishes you to come up without delay." 

Looking here, looking there, stood 
Madam, her thoughts busy. Where 
could Arthur bef Why had he left 
London. 

** Do you know ?" she asked roughly 
of Mr. North. 

«' Know what. Madam ?" 
" Where Arthur Bohun is.» 
Mr. North stared a little. " Why. 
how should I know i" he asked. *^ It's 
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eyer so long since Aithnr wrote to me. 
He sends me messages when he writes 
to Dick." 

Madam swept into the drawing- 
room. She took the letter from the 
mantel-piece, and coolly broke its black 
seal asunder. Even Matilda's scruples 
were aroused at this. 

"Ob, mamma, don't I" she exclaimed, 
starting up and putting her hand over 
the letter. " Don't open that. It would 
not be right." 

Madam dexterously twitched the let- 
ter away, carried it to the window and 
read it from end to end. Matilda saw 
her face turn ghastly through its paint, 
as if with fright. 

" Serves her right," thought the 
young lady. "Mamma, what is 
amiss ?" 

Madam crumpled the letter into a 
ball of creases in her agitated hand : 
but no answer came from her white 
lips. Turning abruptly up the stairs, 
she locked herself into her chamber. 

*' She is in a passion of fright, what- 
ever the cause may be," quoth Miss 
Matilda, in self soliloquy. 

Ere the day had closed, the house- 
hold was called upon to witness Mad- 
am's sudden departure by train. She 
went alone : and gave not the slightest 
due where she might be going, or when 
she would be back. 

Matilda North had aptly worded the 
paroxysm: ''a passion of fright." 
Madam was in both. For that rifled 
letter had given her the news«of Arthur 
Bohun's present place of locality — and 
that he was by the side of Ellen Adair. 
What had become of Dick ? the letter 
asked. He must make haste and come, 
or he would be too late. Madam did 
not understand at all. There followed 
a mysterious intimation to Dick; to 
Dick, whom Arthur so trusted and who 
was true as steel ; it was more obscure 
even than the rest ; but it seemed to 
liint at — yes, to hint at — marriage. 
Marriage f Madam felt her flesh creep 
all over. 

" A son of mine marry her I" she 
breathed. " Heaven help me to avert 
the danger." 

About the last woman, one would 
think, who ought to call for help lh>m 
Heaven. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

▲ BXCOND FLT AT THS DOOR. 

Thx tide came rippling up on the 
shore in gentle ridges of sparkling 
foam, with a monotonous, soothin:? 
murmur. The waves to-day showe^i 
themselves not ; the air was densely 
still: but in the western sky little 
black clouds were rising, no bigger ret 
than a man's hand : and as the weather- 
wise old fishermen glanced to the spol» 
they foretold a storm. 

Two people, pacing the beach side 
by side, regarded neither the sea nor 
the threatened storm. Need yoa be 
told who they were? — Arthur Bofaan 
and Ellen Adair. What were the winds 
and the waves to them in their trance 
of happiness J Amidst the bitter 
misery that was soon to set In for both 
of them, the recollection of this short 
time spent at Eastsea, these few weeks 
since their love had been declared, and 
their marriage was approaching, would 
seem like an impossible dream« 

The private marriage, consented to 
by Mrs. Cumberland, must not be con- 
founded with a secret marriage. It 
was to be kept from the world in 
general: but not from every friend 
they possessed. Mrs. Cumberland 
intended to be present as Ellen^ 
guardian ; and she very much urged 
that some friend of Arthur's should 
also attend. He acquiesced, and fixed 
on Richard North. Captain Bohun 
purposed to tell his aunt, Miss Bohun. 
his true friend in every way ; but not 
until the wedding was over : he would 
trust nobody beforehand, he said, save 
Mrs. Cumberland and Dick. Even 
Dick he did not trust yet. He com- 
manded Dick's presence at Eastsea: 
telling him that his coming was impera- 
tive; that there must be no refusal. 
Finding Dick did not respond in any 
way, Arthur wrote again; but still 
only mysteriously. The first letter was 
the one put aside by Miss Matilda 
North, the second was the one opened 
by Madam. 

But there were moments when, in 
spite of his happiness, Arthur Bohun 
had qualms of conscience for his pre- 
cipitation; and the more especially did 
they press upon him immediately afXer 
the marriage was decided upon. For, 
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afler all, he really knew nothing, or as 
good as nothing, of Mr. Adair's po- 
sition : and the proud Bohun blood 
bubbled up a little, as a thought crossed 
him that it was just possible he might 
find too late that, in point of family, 
hers was not fit to have been mated 
with bis. 

The human heart is very treacherous ; 
given over to self-deceit, and too much 
sophistry. So long as a thing is 
coveted, when it seems next-door tb 
unattainable, we see nothing but the 
desirability of gaining it, the advan- 
tages and happiness it must bring. 
But, let this great desire be attained, 
and lol we veer round with a ven- 
geance, and repent our haste. For 
instantly every reason and argument 
that could bear against it, true or false, 
rise up within us with mocking force, 
and we say, Oh that I had waited 
before doing this thing 1 It is that 
deceitful heart of ours that is in fault, 
nothing else ; placing upon all things 
its own false coloring. 

At first, as they sat together under 
cover of the rocks, or on the more open 
benches on the sands, or wandered to 
the walks inland and the pretty rural 
lanes, his conversation would turn on 
Mr. Adab. But Ellen seemed to know 
as little of her father as he did. 

" It is strange you don't remember 
more of him, Ellen I" he suddenly said 
on one occasion when he was alone 
with her at Mrs. Cumberland's. 

"Strange I — do you think so?" re- 
turned Ellen, turning round from the 
bay window where she was standing. 
" I was sent to Europe at eight years 
old, and children of that age so soon 
forget. I seem to recollect a gentleman 
in some kind of white coat, who cried 
over me and kissed me and said Mamma 
was gone to live in heaven. His face 
was a pleasant one, and he had 
bright hair; something the color of 
yours." 

She thought Arthur had alluded to 
personal remembrance. But he had 
not meant that. 

"I remember another thing — that 
papa used to say I was Just like my 
mother, and should grow up like her," 
resumed Ellen. " It seems ages Ago. 
Perhaps when I see him I shall find 
that my memory has been giving me 



an ideal father ; that he is quite dif- 
ferent from what I have pictured." 

" You know none of your Scotch re- 
latives, Ellen." 

" None." 

** Or in what locality they live ?" 

" No." 

"Why does not Mr. Adair come 
home ?" 

" I don't know. He has been think- 
ing of it for some years ; and that's 
why he put me with Mrs. Cumberland 
instead of having me sent out to him. 
I am sure he must respect Mrs. Cum- 
berland very much," added Ellen after 
a pause. " His letters prove it. And 
he often mentions her late husband as 
his dear friend and chaplain. I'll show 
you some of the letters if you like. 
Would you ? I keep all papa's letters." 

Arthur Bohun's face lighted up at 
the proposition. " Yes," he said with 
animation " Yes. As many as you 
please." 

She crossed the room to unlock her 
desk, took out three or four letters 
indiscriminately from a bundle lying 
there, and brought them to him. He 
detained the pretty hands as well as 
the letters, and took some impassioned 
kisses from the blushing face, turned 
up unconsciously to his. Sweeter 
kisses than Arthur Bohun would ever 
impress upon any other face in after 
life. Ellen had almost learned not to 
shrink from them in her maiden 
modesty : he vowed to her that it was 
now his best right and privilege 

But the letters told him nothing. 
They were evidently a gentleman's 
letters ; but of the writer's position 
or family they said not a word. 
Arthur returned them with a half 
sigh : it was of no use, he thought, to 
disturb himself any more about the 
matter. After all, his own father and 
Mr. Adair had been clowe friends in 
India, and that was a kind of guar- 
antee that all must be right. This 
decided, he delivered himself up to his 
ideal happiness : and the day of the 
wedding was finally fixed. 

This afternoon, when they were 
pacing the beach, unseeing the little 
clouds rising in the west, was the 
n^arriage eve. It is the last day they 
need thus walk together as mere 
formi^l acquaintances, not daring to 
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toach each other's hands in view of 
the public gaze, or to walk arm within 
arm : for at that little church whose 
spire is not a stoneVthrow off, they 
will to-morrow be made man and wife. 
A strange light of happiness sits on 
Arthur Bohun's cheek, a stranger still 
is ever fluttering at his heart. The 
day and the hour are drawing very 
near to its realization : and not so 
much as a thought has crossed his 
mind that any untoward fate could 
arise to mar it. 

Ah, but might not those dark clouds 
have read him a lesson ? Just as the 
black trifling circlets out there might 
rise into an overwhelming storm, be- 
fore which both man and beast must 
bow their heads, so might be rising, 
even then, some unseen threatening 
wave in the drama of his life. And it 
was so : though he suspected it not. 
Even now, as they walked, the clouds 
were growing bigger: just as was the 
unseen thunder-storm that would de- 
scend -upon their lives and hearts. 
Suddenl3% in turning to face the west, 
Arthur saw them« They were pretty 
big now. 

*' Look at those clouds, getting up I 
I hope the weather's not going to 
change for us to-morrow, Ellen. 
What does that mean ?" he asked of a 
man who was doing something to his 
small boat, now high and dry upon 
the beach. 

The sailor glanced indifferently to 
where the finger pointed. ** It means 
a storm, master." 

" Shall we get it here, do you think?" 

** Ah. Not till to-morrow, may be. 
I (kncy we shall, though" — turning 
up his nose and seeming to sniff 
around, as if the storm were pervading 
the air. " I knowed there was going 
to be a change." 

** How did you know it ?" 

'* Us fishermen smells a storm afore 
it comes, master. My foot tells it me 
besides. I got him jammed once, and 
he have had the weather in him ever 
since." 

" And you think it's going to be a 
change altogether V 

" Ay that it be, master." 

They walked on. "That will 
two nntoward events for us," remark 
Captain Bohun ; but he spoke with a 



jesting smile, as if no nntowmrd ever.t? 
could mar their security of liappine><w 
'' We want a third to complete iL 
don't we, Ellen ?" ^ 

" What are the two ?" 

"This threatened bad weather for 
to-morrow's one ; Dick*s non-cominz 
is the other. I am 
that." 

For, on this same morning'. \ 
Cumberland had received a letter fn.<a 
her son. Amidst other items of Dev«, 
Dr. Rane mentioned thai Richari 
North was absent : it was suppose. 1 in 
Belgium, but nobody knew for oert^n. 
This explained Richard's silence to 
Captain Bohun, and put out the hoi^ 
that Richard would be at the wedding;:. 
Dr. Rane also said another thine — 
which was anything but pleJl^a:it 
news : that beyond all doubt fever wss 
breaking out at Dallory though it was 
not yet publicly known. The doct »r 
added that he feared it would prove to 
be of a malignant type, and he ft^It 
glad his mother was away. Bessy 
was well and sent her love. 

" WUl you rest a little before going 
in?" 

Tbey were passing the favorite oM 
seat under the rocks, as Captam 
Bohun asked it. Ellen acquiesce*!, 
and they sat down. The black clouas 
came higber and higher: but, ab* 
sorbed'in their own plans, in their own 
happiness, had the heavens become 
altogether over-shadowed it wou!J 
have been to them as nothing. In a 
low voice they conversed together of 
the future; beginning with the mor- 
row, ending they knew not where. 
Their visions were of the sweetest 
rose^olor ; they fully believed that 
bliss so great as their own had never 
been realized on earth. His arm was 
round Ellen as they sat, her hand lay 
in his, she could feel his warm brealli 
on her cheek, her shoulder seemed to 
be resting against his heart. To all 
intents and purposes they seemed as 
entirely alone in this sheltered nook 
as they could have been in the wilds 
of the desert. The beach was shingly ; 
footsteps could not approach with- 
out being heard: had anybody 
passed, they would have been seen 
sitting with as decorous a apace be* 
tweeu them as though they had 
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quarrelled : but the shore seemed de- 
serted this afternoon. 

The arrangement for the marriage 
was as follows: At half-past eleven 
o'clock, Arthur, Ellen, and Mrs. Cum- 
berland would enter the little church 
by a private door, and the ceremony 
would take place. Richard North was 
to have been deputed to give her away, 
but that was over now. Arthur ha^ 
the license ; he had made a friend 
of the clergyman, and all would be 
done quietly. He and Ellen were to 
go away for a few days, she would 
then return to her home with Mrs. 
Cumberland, and be to the world still 
as Miss Adair. After that, Arthur 
would take his own time and be 
guided by circumstances for declaring 
the marriage : but he meant, if possi- 
ble, to at once introduce Ellen to his 
aunt, Miss Bohun. And Ellen Adair? 
Not a scruple bested on her mind, not 
a doubt or hesitation on her heart: 
her father .had given his cordial ap- 
probation — as expressed in the letter 
to Mrs. Cumberland — and she was 
full of the sweetest peace. 

" Did you feel that Ellen ?" 

It was a faint quivering breeze that 
seemed to pass over them with sharp 
quickness and to be d3'ing away in a 
moan. Some white sails out at sea 
flapped a little, and the boats turned 
homewards. 

'* We had better be going too, my 
love ; or we may have it upon us." 

She rose as he spoke, and they 
walked homewards. The sky was 
getting darker; the shades of even- 
ing were beginning to gather. Mrs. 
Cumberland had been lying down and 
was dressing, the maid said — if Cap- 
tain Bohun would wait. Ellen took 
off her bonnet and mantle. 

** While we are alone, let me see 
that I have not made a mistake in the 
size, Ellen." 

Taking from his pocket a bit of tis- 
sue paper, he unfolded it and disclosed 
a wedding-ring. Ellen turned the 
color of fifteen peonies as he tried it 
on. 

" I — thought," she timidly began 
amidst her blushes, " that you meant 
this to be my wedding-ring" — indicat- 
ing the plain gold one she habitually 
wore on her right hand. 



** No. Kane bought that one. This 
will be mine." 

It was an exact fit. Captain Bohun 
had not allowed for the probability of 
those fragile fingers getting larger 
with years. As he held it on for a 
minute, their eyes met. Ellen sud- 
denly recalled that long-past day in 
Dallory church, when she had taken 
Maria Warne's nng to serve for Bessy 
North; she recalled the scene in the 
carriage afterwards, when Arthur 
Bohun put the other one on, and his 
sweet words. This was the third. 

" If this should ever get too small 
for me ?" she murmured as he took it 
off the finger. 

"Oh, but that — if ever — won't be 
for ages and ages." 

Not for ages and ages I If they, in 
their innocent unconsciousness, could 
but have seen the cruel Fate that was 
already coiling its meshes around 
them I 

The storm did not come that night. 
But, whether, in aggravation for the 
delay, it chose to expend itself with 
double violence, certain it was that 
such a one had seldom been seen at 
Eastsea as raged in the morning. 
The sky was lurid, angry, and black ; 
the sea tossed itself; the wind howled; 
the rain came dashing down at inter- 
vals as if from so many buckets ; all 
nature seemed at warfare. 

In much distress lay Mrs. Cumber- 
land. Exceedingly subject of late to 
outer influences, whether it might be 
this unusual storm that made her ill, 
she knew not, but she felt unable to 
rise from her bed. The hour for the 
marriage was drawing on. It had 
been fixed for a late one: half-past 
eleven. The clergyman had a funeral 
at half-past ten ; and Mrs. Cumber- 
land had said she could not be up and 
ready before that. At a little after 
eleven Arthur Bohun came up iu the 
fly that was to convey them to church. 
Mrs. Cumberland sent to ask him to 
so up stairs to her ; and he found her 
m tears. A curious sight, she was so 
self-contained a woman. 

** I cannot help it, Captain Bohun : 
indeed I cannot. Had not the mar- 
riage better be put oflT for a day ? I 
may be better to-morrow." 

'* Certainly not/' he answered. 
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"Why should itf I am very sorry 
for Ellen's sake ; she woald have felt 
more comfortable at your being in 
church. But yonr presence is not 
essential to the ceremony, Mrs. Cam- 
berland." 

" Her father and mother were my 
dear friends. It seems as thongh I 
should fail in my duty if I were to 
allow her to go to church without 
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me. 

Arthur Bohun laughed. He would 
not hear a word — was it likely that he 
would ? In less than an hour's time 
all responsibility in regard to Ellen 
would be transferred to him, he an- 
swered, for he should be her husband. 

"The marriage will stand good, 
believe me, dear Mrs. Cumberland, 
though you do not witness it," were 
his last words as he went down stairs. 

Ellen was ready. She wore an or- 
dinary silk dress of light, quiet color, 
aud a plain white bonnet : just as she 
might have walked out in at Eastsea. 
There was nothing, save her pale face 
and quivering lips, to denote that she 
was a bride. To have to go to church 
alone was very unpalatable, and she 
could with difficulty suppress her 
tears. 

"My dearest love, I am more 
grieved at it for yonr sake than 
you can be," he whispered. " Take a 
little courage, Ellen; it will soon be 
over. Once you are my wife I will 
strive to shelter you from all vexation." 

But this illness of Mrs. Cumber- 
land's made a hitch in the programme. 
For Arthur Bohun to go out with Mrs. 
Cumberland and Ellen in a fly, was 
nothing; he sometimes accompanied 
them in their drives: but to go out 
alone with Ellen, and in that storm, 
would have excited the curiosity of 
Ann and the other servants. Arthur 
Bohun rapidly decided to walk to 
church, braving the rain : Ellen must 
follow in the fly. There was no time 
to be lost. It was twenty minutes 
past eleven. 

" Shall I put yon in the carriage 
first, Ellen ?" he stayed to ask. 

" No. I think you had better not." 

" My darling, you toill came .'" 

Did a doubt cross him, that he 
should say this? But she answered 
that she would : he saw she spoke sin- 



cerely. He wrung her hand and weox 
out to the door. 

Had the fly multiplied itself Into tvt> 
flies ? — and where they sqoalrMinr 
for precedence? Certainly two were 
there: and the one wet driver wa« 
abusing the other wet driver for ho'.i- 
ing his place close before the door, and 
not allowing him to draw up to it. 

" Arthur I Good Heavens, Jiow f -- 
tunate I am I Arthur Bohun ! dou\ 
you see me ?" 

Every drop of blood in Arthur B^ 
hun's veins seemed to stand stiil 
and turn to ice, as he recognized h\s 
mother's voice and his mother's face 
Madam, driven hastily from the ra.:!- 
way station, had come to bear him o:T 
in the body. That his wedding was 
over for that day, instinct told him : 
she would have gone and forbidden 
the banns. He stepped to her fly 
door. 

In after-life, he never could recall 
clearly these next few minutes. Ma<lam 
spoke of the telegram; she said — 
giving to matters her own coloring — 
that James Bohun was in extrem ilj; 
that he only waited to see Arthar to 
die ; that he was crying out for him ; 
not a moment was to be lost. She bad 
hastened to London on receipt of the 
telegram, and had now come down 
straight to fetch him. 

" Step in, Arthur. We must catch 
the quarter-to-twelve train." 

I — I cannot go," he answered. 
Not go I" screamed Madam. *' Bat 
I command you to go. Would you 
disobey the last sacred wishes of a 
dying man ?" 

Well, no ; he felt that he coiild imt 
do that. " A quarter to twelve ? •' ha 
said rather dreamily. " Yon mijst 
wait. Madam, while I speak to Mr& 
Cumberland. There's plenty of time.** 

He went indoors with his tale, and 
up to Mrs. Cumberland, like one in a 
dream. He was forced to go, he l>e- 
wailed, but not for more than a day, 
when he should be back to complete 
the marriage. What could she an- 
swer? In her bewilderment she 
scarcely understood what had hap> 
pened or what had not. Leapiog 
down stairs again, he dosed the dtioi 
of the sittingH'oom upon himself and 
Ellen, and clasped her to his heart. 
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My darling 1 But for this, you 
would have been on your way to be- 
ctime my wife. Come what may, 
Kllen, 1 shall be down again within a 
fbw houi-a. God bless you, my love I 
Take care of these." 

They were the ring and license ; he 
bande<l them to her lest he might lose 
thern. Before Ellen coald recover her- 
self, while yet her face was glowing 
with his farewell kisses, he was being 
rnttled away in the fly with Madam to 
tUe station. 

Crafty madam 1 Waiting there in 
tlie fly at the door and making her ob- 
servations, she had read what the 
si:: us meant almost as surely as though 
it had been told to her. The other flj 
waiting, and Ellen dressed ; going out 
in it on that day of storm; Arthur 
out of mourning,. a|d his nice attire 
covered over with a light over-coat — 
she guessed the truth (aided by the 
mybterious hint in the letter she had 
ritled) and believed full surely that it 
wa« nothing less than mabriaqe she 
bad interrupted. Not a word said she 
on the road to the station. The get- 
ting him away was a great victory 
gained: it would not do to risk the 
tnarrin^^ of It. But when they were in 
the tram, and the whistle had sounded, 
and they were fairly off, then Madam 
s|>oke. They had the compartment to 
tiKsmselvca. 

"Arthur, you cannot deceive me; 
any attempt at it would be useless. 
You were about to marry Ellen Adair. " 
She spoke quietly, almost affection- 
ately ; when the bosom is beating with 
a honible dread, calmness of manner 
obtains, more than passion. For a sin- 
gle moment there wavered in Arthur 
Bohun*8 mind a doubt of whether it 
should be avowal or evasion, but not 
for longer. As it had come to tliis, 
why he must take his standing. He 
raised his head proudly. 

*' Kight, mother. I am going to 
wed KUen Adair." 

Madam's pulses began to beat nine- 
teen to the dozen. Her head grew 
hot, her hands grew cold. 
" You were, you mean, Arthur.^' 
** Yea. Pot it as you like. What 
waa interrupted Unlay, will be con* 
eluded to-morrow. As soon as I have 
•eau James, 1 shall return to Eastsea." 



*' Arthur I Arthur Bohnn I It must 
never be concluded. Never." 

" Pardon me, mother. I am my 
own master." 

" A Bohun may not wed shame and 
disgrace." 

" Shame and disgrace cannot attach 
to ?ier. Madam, I must beg you to re- 
member that in a few hours that young 
lady will be my wife. Do not try my 
temper too sorely." 

" No, not to her but to her father,'^ 
panted Madam — and Arthur felt fright- 
ened, he knew not why, at her strong 
emotion. " Would you wed the daugh- 
ter of a— a—" 

Madam paused. Arthur looked at 
her ; his compressed lips trembled Just 
a little. 

" Of a what, mother J Pray go on." 

" Of everything that is bad. A 
forger. A convict." 

There was a dead pause. Nothing 
to be heard but the whirling train. 
" A what ?" gasped Captain Bo- 
hun, when be could get his breath. 

'*A Convict," burst forth Madam 
in a scream ; for her agitation was l)e- 
comiiig irrepressible. '* Why do you 
make me repeat painful things ?" 

" Mother 1 Of whom do you speak ?" 

" Of her father : William Aduir." 

He fell back in the carriage like one 
who is shot. As one from whom life 
and all that can make it swcut, had 
suddenly gone out for ever. ^ 



CHAPTER XXYI. 
▲ PANia 

Ths funerals were going about in Dal- 
lory. Dr. Kane's prognostications had 
proved correct: the fever was a real 
fever. It spread, and a panic set in. 

As yet it had been confined to the 
poor. To those who for some months 
now had been living in squalor and des- 
pair and poverty. Some cidled it the 
famine fever; some a relapsing fever; 
some typhus ; but, whatever tbe name 
accorded to it, one thing was certain—- 
that it was of a malignant and fatal type. 

It possessed a rather shigular feature : 
that it seemed to burst out all at once— 
in a single nighk Before the dodora 
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bad well made tliernsel res pure that anj- 
thing of the kind was in the air, before 
most of the poblic had so much as heard 
of it, it rame. The probability of coarse 
was that it had been for some days 
smouldering. On the afternoon that 
witnessed Madam's departure from Dal- 
lory Hall (after the receipt of the tele- 
gram and the reading of Dick's letter) 
there had not been one decided case : 
in the morning no less than seven cases 
had shown themselves. After that it 
spread rapidly 

Madam remained away. James Bo- 
hnn was dead, and she stayed with Sir 
Nash. Matilda North taking French 
leave, went up there to join her withont 
an invitation : she did not care to stay 
amidst the sickness. So the master of 
Pallory Hall was alone, and enjoyed his 
liberty as much as trouble had left; him 
capuble of. 

A week or ten days had passed on 
now since the outbreak, and the funerals 
were going about Dallory. The two 
medical mon. Dr. Rane and Mr. Seeley, 
were worked nearly off their legs. The 
panic that had set in was at its height. 
Dallory had been an exceptionally 
healthy place : people were unused to 
this state of things, and got frightened. 
Some of the better families took flight ; 
for the sea-side, or elsewhere. The 
long-continued distress, resulting on the 
strike, had pre-disposed the poorer 
classes for it. It was they whom it 
chiefly attacked, but there were now 
two or three cases amid their l)etter8. 
This was no time for the medical men 
to speculate whether they should or 
should not be paid ; they put all 
such considerations aside, and gave 
the poor sufferers their best care. Dr. 
Rane in particular was tenderly a<s{du- 
ous with his patients. In spite of that 
fatal letter and the mistake — nay, the 
sin — it involved, he was a bumane- 
natnred man. Were he a successful 
practitioner, making his hundreds a 
year, or his thoosands, as might be, he 
would be one of the first and readiest to 
give away largely of his time and skill 
to any who could not well afford to pay 
him 

The last person whom the fever had 
attacked was one of the brothers Hep- 
burn of Dallory, undertakers, carpen- 
ters, and coffin-makers. Both of them 



were sickly men ; but exeeM in cl j ft^^'j 
and respectable. The younpvr b<^>l^''^ 
Henry, was the one seized t it was ci:- 
versally assumed that he can-Tht t^ '*z 
the discharge of certain of the d-jiti^s y 
his calling, and the supposition oi i r : 
tend to decrease the public panic. P^. 
Rane thought him a bad subject for tl*' 
illness, and did all he could. 

Bessy Rane stood in her k:t/*>i»^ 
making an apple-pudding. It is r&t.i«^ 
a sudden transition of subject, from s-'^t- 
ness to pud«lings. but only in sctx>H- 
ance with existing life. Wh^text* 
calamity may be decimating Bo*T:'y 
abroad, the domestic routine of dt:. j 
existence goes on at home in just its or- 
dinary course. Molly Green ws.< pni- 
ding-roaker in general ; but Mo!Ir wtt 
hastening over her other work that d^r. 
for she had obtained leave to go bon>e 
in the evening to see her mother: a 
woman who had been ailing for years 
with chronic sickness, and lived at 
Whitborough. So Bessy this morning 
took upon herself the pudding. 

Mrs. Rane stood at the table; a 
brown holland apron tied over her liz':t 
morning gown, her sleeves turned ap to 
the middle of her arras above her wri^^iL 
Hands and wrists and arms were mll<e 
pretty. The apples lay in a basio res*-.r 
pared, and she was rolling out the cra>t. 
Ever and anon she glanced at the ktto^-*i 
clock. Her husband had been cal-:^i 
out at early morning, four o'clock, ard 
she was getting a little anxious. Now 
it was close upon eleven. It cannot ^< 
said that Bessy was afraid of the fever 
for him : she shared in the popular be- 
lief that medical men are generally ex- 
erapt from infection ; but she wa.« always 
glad to see him come home safe an-i 
well. 

His latch-key was heard in the door 
while she was thinking of him. I>r. 
Rane went strateht op^staire to the un- 
used top-room, changed his clothes, an 1 
washed his hands and face — a precau- 
tion he alwavs took when he had been 
with fever patients. Bessy put the 
kitchen door open, that he might sea 
where slie was when he came down. 

*' Pudding-making, Bessy P he cnetl, 
looking in. " Why don't you let Mohv 
do that ?" 

"Molly's busy. She wants to go 
home this evening, Oliver, aa soon as 
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we can spare her, and not come back 
until to-morrow night She had a 
letter this morning to say her mother 
has at last tnken to her bed, and the 
doctor thinks her very ill. 1 have 
piven her leave to go." 

*' But bow shall you manage without 
her ?" 

«* I shall have old Phillis in,. Molly 
has been to her, and she says she'll be 
glad to come." 

Dr. Rane said no more. It was qnite 
the same to him whether Molly, or 
Phillis, did what was wanted. When 
men are much harassed in spirit, they 
c.innot concern themselves with petty 
details. 

*• 1 was thinking, Oliver, that— if you 
don*t mind — as we can have Fbillis, I 
woold leave it to Molly whether to 
come back to-morruw night, or not If 
her mother is really growing worse, the 
c rl may like to stay a day longer with 
her." 

" My dear, do just as yon like about 
it.*^ was the doctor's rather impatient 
atisw4'r. 

*' Yaur breakfast shall be ready in a 
moment, Oliver." 

** I have taken breakfast It was 
Ketween eight and nine before I could 
^^et away from Ketlar's, and I went and 
he^t^t'd some of Mrs. Gass. After that, 
I v^eut round to the patients." 

Bei'sy was putting the crust into the 
buttered basin. She lifted her haAds 
aud turned in some dismay. 

** Surely, Oliver, they have not got 
the fever at Ketlar's I" 

Dr. Rane slightly langhed. "Not 
the fever, Bessy : something else. The 
liat»y. It was Kellar who called me up 
thi» morning." 

** Oh dear," said Bessy, g^ing on with 
her pudding. " I thought that poor 
baby was not expected for a month or 
two. Ilow will they manage to keep 
it ? It seems to me that the less food 
titers ta for them, the quicker the babies 
come." 

*' That's generally the case," observed 
Dr. Rane. 

" Is the mother well 1" 

•• Tolerably so." 

"And — ^how are other things going 
on, Oliver f " 

Ue knew, by the tone of her voice, 
that she meant the fever. Bessy never 



spoke of that without a kind of 
timidity. 

"Neither worse nor better. It's very 
bad still." 

" And fatal ?" 

" Yes, and fatal. Henry Hepburn's 
in danger." 

"But he'll get over it?" rejoined 
Bessy quickly. 

" I don't think so. His brother will 
have it next if he does not mind. He 
is as nervous over it as he can be. I 
am off now, Bessy, up the Ham." 

" You will be in to dinner ?" 

"Before that I hope." 

Bessy settled to her pudding again, 
and the doctor departed. Not into 
danger this time, for the fever had not 
yet shown itself in Dallory Ham. 
Scarcely a minute had elapsed when 
the door-bell rang, and Molly went to 
answer it Mrs. Rane, her hands all 
flour, peeped from the kitchen, and saw 
Mr. Norrh. 

"Oh papal How glad I am to see 
yon 1 Do yon mind coming in here ?" 

Mind I Mr. North fell farmore at home 
in Bessy's kitchen than in his wife's 
grand drawing-room. He had brought 
a small open basket of most lovely hot- 
house flowers for Bessy. He pnt it on 
the table, and sat down on one of the 
wooden chairs in peace and comfort 
Richard had not returned, and he was 
still alone. 

" Go on with your pudding, my dear. 
Don't mind me. I like to see it" 

" It is all but done, papa. Molly 
will tie it np. Oh, these beautiful 
flowers I" she added, bending her face 
down to them. " How kind of you to 
think of me I" 

" Pm going np to Ham Court about 
some seeds, child ; the walk will do me 
good, this nice day. I feel stronger 
and better, Bessy, than I did " 

" I am so glad of that papa." 

" And so I thought — as I was in- 
tending to call in here — that I'd cut a 
few blossoms, and bring with me. 
How's the fever getting on. Bossy ?" 

"It is not any better, I am afraid, 
papa." 

" So I hear. They say that Henry 
Hepburn's dying." 

Bessy felt surtled. '*0h, I trust 
not I Though I think^-I fear— Oliver 
haa not very much hope of him " 
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" Well, Vve heard it. And I came 
here, Bessy, to ask if you would not 
ll]^e to come to the Hall for a week or 
two. It might be safer for yon. Are 
you at all afraid of catching it, child ?'' 

"N — o," answered Bes^y. But it 
was spoken dubiously, and Mr. North 
looked at her. 

" Your husband has to be amongst it 
pretty well every hour of his life, and I 
can but think there must be some risk 
for you. You had better come to the 
Hall." 

** Oliver is very particular to change 
his clothes when he comes in ; but still 
I know there must of course be some 
little risk,'' she said. "I try to be 
quite brave, and not think of it, papa : 
and I have a great piece of camphor in- 
side here " — touching the bosom of her 
dress— "at which Oliver laaghs." 

** Which is as good as confessing that 
you are nerTX)U8 about it, Bessy," said 
Mr. North. 

** Not much, papa. A doctor's wife, 
you know, must not have fancies." 

" Well, you come up to the Hall to- 
day, Bessy. It will be a change for you, 
and pleasant for me, now Pm all alone; 
it'll be like some of the old days come 
back again, you and me together. As 
to Oliver, I dare say he'll be glad to 
have the house to himself a bit while 
he is so busy." 

Bessy, wiping the flour off her hands 
on a towel, consented. In point of fact, 
her. husband had proposed, some days 
back, that she should go away : and she 
did feel half afraid of taking the fever 
through him. 

"But it cannot be until to-morrow, 
papa," she said, as Mr. North rose to 
depart, and she accompanied him to the 
door, explaining that Molly was going 
home. "I shojld not like to leave 
Oliver alone in the house for the night 
Phi His will be here to-morrow ; she can 
stay and sleep, should Molly Green not 
return " 

" Very well," said Mr. North. 

It was left at this. Bessy opened the 
door for her father, and watched him on 
his way up the Ham. 

Dr. Bane came back to dinner ; and 
found his patients allowed him an hour's 
peace to eat it in. Bessy informed him 
of the arrangement she had made : and 
'that he was to be a bachelor from the 



morrow ^for an indefinite period. The 
doctor laughed, making a jest of it : but 
nevertheless he glanced keenly from 
under his eyelids at his wife. 

'* Bessy I I do believe yon are afraid I" 

" No, not exactly," was her answer. 
'* I don't think ' afraid' is the right word. 
It is just this, Oliver: I do not get ne^ 
vous over it ; but I cannot help remem- 
bering rather often that you may bring 
it home to me." 

"Then, my dear, go by all means 
where you will be out of harm's way, so 
far as I am concerned." 

Dinner over. Dr. Rane ha<)tened oat 
again, on his way to see Mrs. Ketlar 
He had just reached that b^nch in the 
Bhady part of the road, at the neck of 
the Ham, when he saw Jelly coming 
along. The doctor only wished there 
was some convenient shelter to dart into, 
by which he might avoid her. Ever 
since the night when he had heard that 
agreeable conversation as he sat under 
the cedar-tree, Jelly's keen green eyed 
had been worse to him than poison. She 
stopped when she met him. 

** So that child of Susan Ketlar's is 
come, sir 1" 

"Ay," said Dr. Rane. 

" Wiiat in the world brings it here 
now f " 

" Well, I don't know," returned the 
doctor. ** Children often come without 
giving their friends due notice. I am 
on my way thither." 

" And not as much as a bed-gown to 
wrap it in," resentfully went on Jelly, 
** and not a bit o' tea or oatmeal in the 
place for her ! My faith 1 baby after 
baby coming into the world all round, 
and the men out on strike I This makes 
seven — if they'd all been alive: sheM 
be contented perhaps when she's goc 
seventeen." 

" It is the way of the world. Jelly. 
Set-up the children first, and coDsiier 
what to do with them afterwards." 

" What's this that's the matter with 
Tim Wilks, sir f" demanded Jelly, ab- 
ruptly changing the subject. 

" With Tim Wilks I I did not know 
that anything was the matter with him." 

''Yes, there is," said Jelly. **I met 
old Qreen just now, and he said Timothy 
Wilks was in bed ilL They thought .( 
might be a bilioua attack, if it was uat 
the fever.'' 
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" I'll call nn and see bim," said Dr. 
Rane. " Has lie been drinking again ?" 

Jelly's eyes flashed with resentment. 
Considering that Tim had really kept 
sober and steady for the past year and 
half, she looked on the question as a 
frightful aspersion. And the more es- 
pecially so as proceeding from Dr. 
Rane. 

** / can answer for it that he has not 
been drinking — and so, as I supposed, 
might everybody else. Timothy VVilks 
is worried, sir : that's what it is. He 
has never been at ease since people ac- 
cused him of writing that anonymous 
letter : and he never will be till he is 
publicly cleared of it. Sir, I think he 
ought to be.'* 

Was h an ice-bolt that seemed to 
shoot through Oliver Rane's heart ? — or 
only a spasm? Something took it: 
though he managed to keep his counte- 
nance, and to speak with calm indilTer- 
ence. 

" Cleared ? Cleared of what ? I 
fancied it had been ascertained that 
Wilks was the man who spoke of the 
affair out of Dale's oflBce, lie can't clear 
himself from that. As to any other sus- 
picion, no one has cast it on him." 

" Well, sir — of course you know best,^^ 
aoi^wered Jelly, recollecting herself and 
cooling down : but she could not help 
giving the words an emphasis. '* If Tim 
should become dangerously ill, it might 
have to be done to set his mind at 
rcfct." 

" What might have to be done ?" 
demanded Dr. Rane with authority. 

And Jelly did not dare to answer the 
direct question. She could boast and 
talk in her gossiping way so long as she 
felt safe, but when it came to anything 
Mke proving her words, she was a very 
coward. Dr. Rane was looking at her, 
waiting for her to speak, his manner 
uncompromising, his countenance stern. 

*' Oh well, sir, I'm sure 1 don't know 
at all," she said, her tongue feeling as 
if it had dried up. "And I'm sure I 
hope poor Tim has not got the fever." 

•• I'll call and see him," repeated Dr. 
Rane, proceeding on his way. Jelly 
cartiricd and went on hers. 

When beyond her view, he took out 
bis handkerchief and wiped his face, 
daiDp as with the dews of death. He 
QiUat, he jhuat get away from Jelly and 



Dallory 1 But for having a wife on hia 
hands, he might have felt tempted to 
make a hasty flitting to America and 
join Dr. Jones. Join Dr. Jones ! — D^t 
where was the wherewithal to do it ? 
He had it not. His thoughts turned, as 
they ever did on these occasions, to that 
money of his locked up in the Tontine. 
Of his: that was how Dr. Rane had 
got to regard it. That money would 
bring hjm salvation. If he could but 

obtain it 

A bow from some white-haired old 
gentleman, passing in a carriage. Dr. 
Rane returned it, the singular coinci- 
dence of his appearance at that moment 
flashing through his mind. For it was 
Sir Thomas Ticknell. Yes: it truly 
seemed to him that Tontine money 
would be nothing less than salvation. 
He went on with a great fear and pain 
in his throbbing heart, wondering for 
how long or short a time Jelly would 
hold her counsel. 

The next morning was Thursday. It 
brought news that nearly struck people 
dumb : Henry He[)burn, the undertaker, 
was dead, and Mrs. Rane had been 
seized with the fever. Dr. Rane said 
his wife was very restless all night ; he 
gave her a composing draught, which 
seemed to do good for the time ; but 
upon attempting to get up she was at- 
tacked with nausea and faintness, and 
had to go back to bed. The symptoms 
that subsequently set in he feared were 
those of the fever. 

It was an awkward time for Bessy 
to be ill, as Molly Green had gone home ; 
but Phillis, an excellent substitute was 
there. She attended on Mrs. Rane, and 
the doctor went abroad to his patients. 
Mr. North, disappointed at Bessy's non- 
arrival, hearing of her indisposition, 
came to the house ; but Bessy sent 
down an urgent messiage by Phillis, beg- 
ging him not to run into anj danger by 
coming up to her chamber. And Mr. 
North, docile and obedient — as Madam 
in her imperiousness had trained him to 
be — left his best love and went back 
home again. 

In the course of the morning Dr. 
Rane called in at Hepburn's. It was a 
kind of double shop and dooble house ; 
in the one were sold articles of furni- 
ture, in the other the carpenter's work 
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was carr'ei on. Thoinns TTepbarn and 
his family lived in the first ; Henry, now 
dead, occapied the last He was a mar- 
ried man, bat had no children. When 
Dr. Rane entered the second shop, he 
did not at first see Thomas Hepburn ; 
the two shutters up at the window made 
the place dark, after coming in from the 
briochtsnnshine. Thomas Hepburn, saw 
him, however, and came forward from 
the workshop behind, where he had 
been looking on at his men. Various 
articles seemed to be in the coarse of 
active construction, coffins amidst the 
rest. 

" I am very sorry for this loss, Hep- 
bum," began the doctor. 

"Well, sir, I've not had any hope 
from the first," sighed Hepburn, his 
face looking careworn and unnsnally 
sickly in the semi-light. " 1 don't think 
poor Henry had." 

" The fact is, HepbuVn, he had not 
strength to carry him through the dis- 
order ; it did not attack bim lightly. I 
did all I could." 

" Yes, sir. I'm sure of that," returned 
Hepburn — and what with bis naturally 
weak voice, and the hammering that 
was going on behind. Dr. Rane had to 
listen with all his ears to catch the words. 
" We've been an ailing family always : 
liable to take disorders, too, more than 
others." 

Dr. Rane made no reply for the 
moment. He was regarding the speaker. 
Something in his aspect imparted the 
suspicion that the man was in actual 
present fear. 

'* You must keep np a good heart, yon 
know. Hepburn." 

" I'd rather go a hundred miles, sir, 
than do what I've got to do just now 
amid the dead," said Hepburn, glancing 
round. " Hiatus how my brother took it." 

** Let a workman go instead of you." 

The undertaker shook his head. '* One 
has to go with me ; and the other is 
just as afraid as afraid can be. No, I 
must go on, myself. There'll be double 
work for me, now Henry's gone." 

"Well, Hepburn, I begin to think 
the fever is on the turn," said the doc- 
tor, cheerily, as he walked away. 

The day wore on. Mrs. Rane's 
symptoms were decidedly those of fever, 
and the doctor went all the way to 
Whitboroogh himself (not far in actual 



distance, only that he coold not w«T] 
spare the time) to tell MoUj Green ^^t 
was to keep where she was, out of bans *s 
way. and not return nntil sent for. WLra 
he got back home, his wife was wor^ 
Phillis met him at the door, and ^aii 
her poor mistress's face was scarlet, and 
she rolled her head from side to s'de. 
Phillis wanted to stay the night, bat 
the doctor would not have it: there 
was no necessity, he said, and she haJ 
better not be longer in the in feet i 1*0 
than could be helped. So Phillis went 
away at ten o'clock. 

Between eleven and twelve, just as 
Mr. Seeley was preparing for rest. Dr. 
Rane came in and asked hira to go over 
to see his wife. The surgeon went at 
once. Bessy was lying in bed in b^r 
comfortable chamber, jost as PhilHs had 
described — her face scarlet, her h«ai 
turning uneasily on the pillow. A can- 
dle stood on the table, dimly lig-Stinr 
the room ; Mr. Seeley took it close to 
inspect her face ; but Bes«y pat up h-*r 
hand and turned her head away, as if 
the light hurt her. 

" She seems slightly delirious,** whim- 
pered Mr. Seeley apart, and Dr. Rane 
no(hl*'d. After that, the two doctors 
talked together a little on the staiis. and 
Mr Seeley went away, saying he would 
come again in the morning. 

In the morning, however, Dr. Rane 
went over to tell him that his w:fe. 
after a most restless night, had drop^^l 
into a quiet doze, and had better nui l)e 
disturbed. He felt sure she was better. 
This was Friday. 

Phillis arrived betimes. She found 
a wet sheet flapping in the gray ante- 
room, just outside the bed-charolierdi^or. 
which Dr. Rane had saturated with d sr 
infecting liquid. Jars of di:> infect ants 
stood on the wide landing, on the stair- 
case, and in other parts of the hoa-^ 
Phillis had no fear, and went in behicd 
the flapping sheet She conld make 
nothing of Mrs. Rane. Instead of th« 
scarlet face and restless heed, she now 
lay buried in her pillow, still, and pale, 
and intensely quiet Phillis offered her 
some tea; Mrs. Rane just opened her 
eyes, and feebly motioned it away with 
her hand, just as she had motioned awar 
the light the previous night. " It » a 
sudden change/' thuught Phillis* "1 
don't like it" 
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Later in tbe morning, Dr. Rane 
brtm^rht up Mr. Seeli-y. She lay in 
e:iactly the same position, deep in the 
pillow. What with that, and what 
with the large night-cap, the surgeon 
could get to see yery little of her face. 

** Don't disturb me," she faintly said, 
when he would hare aroused her snffi- 
ciently to get a good look. " I am easy 
now." 

" Do yoo know me ?" questioned Mr. 
Seeley, bending over her. 

"Yes," she answered, opening her 
eyes for a moment. " Let me sleep ; I 
f^iiall bo better to-morruw." 

•* How do you feel ?" he asked. 

"Only tired. Let me sleep." 

"Besity," said her husband, in the 
persuasive voice he used to the sick, 
•• won't you just turn to Mr. Seeley ?" 

•• To-morrow. I want to go to sleep." 

And 80 they did not disturb her fur- 
ther. After all, sleep does wonders — 
as Dr. Rane remarked. 

It might have been that Mr. Seeley 
went away somewhat puzzled, scarcely 
thinking that the fever had been on her 
• jfBi'iently long to leave this kind of ex- 
Lanstion. 

As the day grew older, a rumor was 
whifl()ered that Mrs. Rane was dying. 
Whence it arose none cuuld trace : un- 
lend from a word or two dropped by 
I>r Rane himself to Thomas Hepburn. 
They happened to meet in the street,* 
and the undertaker stopped to enquire 
aAer Mrs. Rane. She was in a most 
critical state, was the doctor's answer : 
the night would decide it» one way or 
tbe other. 

Phillis went up to her mistress sev- 
eral tiroes. Dr. Rane kept the hanging 
sheet well saturated, and flapped it 
ofien« Mrs. Rane never seemed to 
rouse herself throughout the day : 
seemed in fact, to sleep through it. 
Phillis began to hope that it was indeed 
comfortable, refreshing sleep, and that 
abe would awake better. 

"You'll let me stay here to-night, 
master?" she said, when there was 
nothing more to do, as Dr. Rane — who 
bad been out— <:ame in, and passed by 
tbe kitchen. 

" Mo need," he answered in his deci- 
sive manner. " Be here the first thing 
in the morning." 

rhilUa put on her shawl and bonnet, 



wished him good nisrht and departed. 
It was about ten o'clock. Dr. Rane 
saw her out and went up to .the sick 
chamber. In less than five minutes he 
came down again with a white fal;e, 
opened the ft*ont door, and strode across 
the road to Mr. Seeley's. The latter 
was in his surgery, in the act of pouring 
some medicine into a small phial. 

" Seeley ! Seeley ! My wife is gone I" 

What with the suddenness of the in- 
terruption, and what with the words, 
the surgeon was so startled that he 
dropped the bottle. 

" Gone !" he cried. " Do you mean — 
dead ?" 

" I do." 

"Why — when I saw yon at dusk, 
you told me she was sleeping comfort- 
ably 1" said the surgeon, staring at Dr. 
Rane. " Phillis also said it." 

" And so she was. She was to all 
appearance. Heaven is my witness 
that I thought and believed the sleep 
then to be natural ; that it was refresh- 
ing her. She must have died in it I 
went up now, and found her — found her 
— getting cold. She must have been 
dead more than an hour." 

Oliver Rane put his arms on Mr. 
Seeley's counter and bent hi's face on 
them to hide his emotion. The surgeon, 
in the midst of his surprise, hud hardly 
ever felt so sorry for any one, as he felt 
in that moment for his brother practi- 
tioner. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

WHAT JELLT SAW. 

"It was too true; Mrs. Rane was 
dead," said sympathizing people one to 
the other: for even that same night the 
sad tidings went partially out to Dal- 
lory. What with the death of Hepburn 
the undertaker, and now the doctor's 
wife — both prominent people, so to say, 
in connection with the nickneas — some- 
thing like consternation fell on such as 
heard it Dr. Rane carried the news 
himself to Dallory Hall, catching Mr. 
North just as he was going to lied, and 
imparting it to him in the most gentle 
and soothing manner he knew how. 
Feanni; that if he left it until morning, 
it might reach him more abruptly, the 
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doctor thus made haste. From thence 
be went on to Ilepburn's. He had 
chanced to meet Francis Dallorj in 
coming out of Secley'8 ; he oiet some 
one else he knew; those imparteii the 
tidinirs to others : so that many heard 
of it that night 

But now we come to a very strange 
and singular thing that happened to 
Jelly. J ell J in her tart way was suffi- 
ciently good-hearted. There was sick- 
ness in Ketlar's house : tbe wife had 
her three davs' old infant: the little 
girl. Cissy, got worse and weaker : and 
Jelly chose to sacrifice an afternoon to 
the nursing of them. Much as she dis- 
approved of the man's joining the 
Trades' Union and npholding the strike, 
often as she had assured hiui that both 
starving and the workhouse, whichever 
he might prefer were too good for him, 
DOW that misfortune lay upon the 
house, Jelly came-to a little. Susan 
Ketlar was her cousin ; and, after all, 
she was not to blame for her husband's 
wrong doings. Accordingly, in the 
afternoon of the last dav of Mrs. Kane's 
illness, Jelly went forth to Ketlar's, 
armed with some beef tea, and a few 
scraps for the half-i^mi^hed children, 
the whole enclosed in a reticule bag. 

" I shall take the latch-kev," she 
Bald, in starting, to the cook, who was 
commonly called Dinah, " so you can go 
to bud. If Susan Ketlar's very ill, I 
may stop late. Mind you put a box of 
matches on the slab in the hall." 

Susan Ketlar was not very ill. Jelly 
found; but the child. Cissy, was. So 
ill, that Jelly hardly knew whether to 
leave her at all, or not The mother 
could not attend to her; Ketlar had 
gone tramping off beyond Whitborough 
after Union work, and had not come 
back. Only that she thought Mrs. 
Cumberland would not be plea>ed if she 
came to hear that Jelly, the confidential 
servant left in charge, had stayed out 
lor a night, leaving tne house with only 
the cook in it, she, Jelly, had certainly 
btujed. At past twelve poor Ketlar 
gut home, dead beat, sick, faint, having 
walked several miles without food. 
Jeliy blew him ap a little — she con- 
bidcred that a man who could refuse 
work when his children were starving, 
because he belonged to' the Trades' 
Uuionf deserved iiuiuiug but blowing- 



up on any score— bade liira looV tD 
Cissy^ told him ungracious*? that thi-rv 
was a loaf in the pan, and came away. 
Ketlnr, fit to drop though he w&-s 
civillv offered to see her home : but ^ii 
the thanks he got in return, was a re- 
commendation to attend to his ovi 
concerns and not to medJIe with hers. 

It was a fine, still night, rather t>*o 
warm for the sickness that lay on 
Dallory ; and Jelly walked on at a s^fs 
pace, her reticule, empty now, on h t 
arm. Some women might have fvlt 
timid at the midni^^ht walk : Jellv was 
too strong-minded. She certainly found 
it a little lonely on entering the Ham, 
as if the road under the overshadowing 
trees, beginning now to lose some of 
their leaves, hud something weird abrii 
it. But this part was soon passed ; and 
Jelly came to the houses, and within 
sight of h'jme. Not a soul met she ; it 
was as dreary, so far as human com- 
panionship went, as could be. A black 
cat sprang suddenly from the hed^e, and 
tore over the road almost acrossi Jeii? 5 
feet ; and it made her start 

She began thinking about Mrs. Rane; 
quite unconscious of the death that hiul 
taken place. When Jelly left home in 
the afternoon Mrs. Rane was said to be 
in danger : at least such was Philli^-*s 
opinion, privately communicated : but, 
late in the evening, news had been 
brought to Ketlar's that all danger was 
over and she was in a refreshing sleep, 
going on safely to recovery. 

** And I'm dowiight glad of it, poor 
young lady !" said Jelly, half aloud, as 
she turned in at her gate. ** Doctor^' 
wives are naturally more exposed to 
the chance of catching infectioaa sick* 
ness. But on the other hand they have 
the best advice and care." 

It was striking one. Letting herself 
in with the latch-key, Jel.y felt for the 
box of matches, passing her baud 
cautiously over the marble table. And 
passed it in vaiu : no matches were 
there. 

" Forgetful hnssy I** ejaculated Jelly, 
apostrophiziner the unconscioud Dinah. 
" Much good she's of T' 

So Jelly crept quietly upstairs in tbe 
dark, knowing she had matches in her 
own chamber: and in a minute camo 
upon another of the negligent DioaVs 
deliaqucucles. »She hud uuiiiud to 
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drnw down the blind of the large 
window on the landing. 

•* She has been out at that back-door, 
talking to people." quoth Jelly in her 
wrath, "Just like her 1 Won't she 
fret a taste of my tongae in the morn- 

Turning to drawdown the blind her- 
self, she was suddenly arrested, with 
the cord in her hand, by a sight in the 
opposite landing — Dr. Kane's. Stand- 
ing there, dressed in someihing white, 
which Jelly at that time took for a 
nightgown or petticoat, was Mrs. Rane 
The landing was faintly lighted, as if 
by some distant candle, invisible to 
Jelly; but Mrs. Rane was perfectly 
distinct, her features and even their 
expression quite clear. The first 
thought that crossed Jelly was, that 
Mrs. Kane was delirious: but she 
looked too still for that She did not 
move ; and the eyes had a fixed stare, 
as it seemed to Jelly. But that she 
herself must have been invit-ihle from 
the surrounding darkness, she wuuhl 
have thought Mrs. Rnne was staring at 
her. For a full minute this lasted : 
Jelly watching, Mrs. Rane never 
stirring. 

"What in the world brings her 
standing there?" quoth Jelly in her 
aniHZement. ** And what cnn she be 
staring at ? It can't be at me.'' 

But at that moment Jelly's bag 
slipped off her arm, and fell on the 
carpet with a bang. It caused her to 
shift her gaze from the opposite land- 
inic for a single second — it really did 
not seem longer. When she looked 
again, the place was in darkness: Mrs 
Kane and the faint light were alike 
gone. 

'* She has no business to be out of her 
bed — and the doctor ought to tell her 
so if he's at home," thought Jelly. 
^ Any way, she most be a great deal 
better: for I don't think it's (Jelirium." 

She waited a bhort while, but nothing 
more was seen. Drawing down the 
blind with a jerk. Jelly picked up her 
liftg. and pa«»sed on to her own charo- 
l4»r — one of the back rooms on this 
floor. Where she slept undisturbed 
until morning. 

She lay late. Being amenable to 
DoU»dv while Mrs. Cumberland was 

m 

aaay, the house^s mistrebs in lact, as 



well as Dinah's, Jelly did not hurry 
herself She was no laggard in general, 
especially on a Saturday, but felt tired 
after her weary afternoon at Ketlar'a 
and from having gone so late to rest. 
Breakfast was readv in the kitchen 
when she got down ; Dinah — a red- 
faced young woman in a brown-spotted 
cotton gown — being busy at the fir^ 
over the coffee. 

" Now then I" began Jelly — her 
favorite phrase when she was angry. 
*' What have you got to say for your- 
self? Whereabouts on the i^lab did 
J on put those matches last night ?" 

Dinah, taken-to, tilted the kettle 
back. Until that moment she had not 
thought of her negligence. 

**l'm afraid I never put 'em at all," 
she said. 

"No you didnH put 'em," retorted 
Jelly with stiuging emphasis. "And 
Vd like to know why you didn't; and 
what you were about not to ?" 

"Im sure I'm sorry," said Dinah, 
who was a tractable kind of girl. " I 
forgot it, I suppose, in the upset about 
poor Mrs. Rane." 

" In the upset about poor Mrs. Rane," 
scornfully repeated Jelly. " What up- 
set you, pray, about her ? — And you've 
never been out to fasten back the shut- 
ters !" 

" She's dead," answered Dinah — and 
the ready tears came into the girl's eyes. 
" Thai's what I've got the shutter fialf- 
to for. I thought you'd most likely 
not have heard it." 

A little confusion arose in Jelly's 
mind. Mrs. Rane's death (as she sup- 
posed) could not possibly have occurred 
before morning ; the neglect, as to the 
matches, was last night. But. in the 
shock of the news, she passed this over. 
Her tart tone went away as by magic; 
her face changed to sndness. 

" Dead I When did she die. Dinah ?" 

" It was about nine o*clo<k. la<t 
night, they think. And she lay an hoar 
after that in her bed. Jelly, getting culd, 
before it was f«»und out." 

On hearing this, Jelly's first impres- 
sion was that Dinnh must be playln:^ 
with her. The girl came from the fire 
with the coffee, wiping her eyes. 

•*Now what d'ye mean, girl ? Mrs. 
Raiie d d 't die lost night — as I can an- 
swer for." 
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"Oh but sbe did, Jelly. Dr. Kane 
went up to her at ten o'clock — ^he had 
been out till then — and fonnd her dead.. 
I can tell you, I didn't half like to go 
all the way up to bed by myself to that 
top floor, and me alone in the house, 
knowing she was lying there, at the very 
next door.'' 

Jelly waited to take in the full sense 
of the words, staring at Dinah while she 
did it. What was all this. 

" You must have taken leave of your 
senses, girl," she said, as she began to 
pour out the coffee. 

"I'm sure I've not," said Dinah. 
"Why?" 

" To tell me Mrs. Rane died last 
night. How did you pick up the tale ?" 
" Jelly, it's no tale. It's as true as 
that you and me's here. I was standing 
at the front gate for a breath of air, be- 
fore shotting np, when Dr. Rane came 
out of .his house in a hasto like, and 
went across to Mr. Seelej's. It struck 
me that Mrs. Rane might be worse and 
that he had gone to fetch the other, so 
I staid a bit to see. Presently — it 
wasn't long — ^lie came back across the 
road again. Mr. Francis Dallory hap- 
pened to be passing, and he asked after 
Mrs. Rane. She was dead, the doctor 
said ; and went on to tell him how he had 
found her. You needn't look as if you 
thought I was making up stories, Jcily. 
They stood close by the doctor's gate, 
and I heard every word." 

Jelly did not precisely know how she 
looked. If this was true, why — what 
could be the meaning of that which she 
had seen in the night? Jelly gulped 
down her hot coffee at a draught, and 
went out, eating a piece of bread-and- 
butter. She did not believe it. Dinah 
evidently did ; but the girl might have 
caught np some misapprehension ; or, 
a^ Jelly mentally put i^ " heard cross- 
wise. " 

The first thing that struck Jelly 
when she got outside, was the appear- 
ance of the doctor's house. It was 
closely shut up, doors and windows, and 
the blinds were down. As Jelly stood, 
looking up, she saw Mr. Seeley stand- 
ing at his door without his hat. She 
went over and accosted him. 

"Is it true, sir, that Mrs. Rane is 
"dead?" 

" Ciuite true," was the answer. '* She 



died yesterday evening, poor lady. It 
was terribly sudden." 

Jelly felt a very queer sensation take 
her. But she was in a fog of disbelief 
yet. Mr. Seeley was called to frorn 
within, and Jelly returned and knocke t 
softly at Dr. Rane's door. Phil.i^ 
opened it, her eyes swollen with crvinir. 

" I say, Phillis, whaterer is all this ?*' 
demanded Jelly, in a low tone. " Whea 
did she die ?" 

" Stop a bit," interposed Phillis, ar- 
resting her entrance. ''You'd better 
not come in. / am not afraid ; and, f4»r 
the matter of that, somebody most be 
he>e; but it isn't well for those to run 
risks that needn't. The doctor saT:» it 
was the quickest and most malignant 
case of them all." 

" I never caught any disorder in my 
life, and I don't fear that I ever shall/* 
answered Jelly, qoietly making her vaj 
to the kitchen. " When did she die, 
Phillis ?" 

" About nine o'clock last evening, as 
is thought The minute and hour won't 
never be known for sure ; at ten, when 
the doctor found her, she was geitiii$r 
cold. And for ns below to have thoa.irht 
her quietly sleeping !" wound up Phillis 
with a sob. 

The queer sensation grew into tremor. 
Jelly had never experienced anythint; 
like it in her whole life. She 8to«>d 
against the dresser, staring at Phillis 
helplessly. 

" I don't think she could have iiied 
last evening," whispered Jelly prt»- 
sently. 

"And I'm sure I as little thought she 
was dying," returned Phillis. " The 
last time I went up was about half-after 
seven : she was asleep then ; that Vm 
positive of; and it seemed a good heal- 
thy sleep, for the breathing wais as re^?*!- 
lar as could be. Sometime after eight 
o'clock, master went up : he came donn 
and said she was still sleeping, and he 
hoped she'd sleep till morning, and I'd 
better not go up again for tear of dis- 
turbing her. I didn't go up. Jelly. I 
knew if she woke and wanted anything 
she'd ring : the bell-rope was to her 
hand. Master went out to a patient, 
and I cleared up the kitchen here. 
He came in at ten o'clock. I was rea*iy 
to go, hut asked him if I should >tay 
all night. There was no ueed« he au- 
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n^^ered, missis bein^ better ; and I went. 
I never heard nothing more till I come 
this morning. The milkman got to the 
dof »r JQst as I did ; and he began saying 
'What a sad thing it was that she had 
died. *Who had died,' I asked him, 
and he said, ' Why, my missis.' Jelly, 
you might hare knocked me down with 
a breath of wind." 

Bt Jellv^s looks at this moment, it 
fieemed as if a breath of wind might do 
the same for her. Her face and lips 
had turned of a yellow whiteness. 

** The master opened the door to me : 
and told me all about it: about his 
finding her, and that, close upon my 
going out," continued Phillis. "He's 
frightfully cut up, poor man. Not that 
there's any tears, but his face is heavy 
and sad, like one looks who has never 
been in bed all night^as he hasn't been. 
I found a blanket on the dining-room 
Bofa, 80 he must have lain down there." 
Where is he now ? " asked Jelly. 
Out He was fetched to somebody 
at Dallory. I must stir up the pots," 
added Phillis, alluding to the earthen 
jars that stood about with the disinfec- 
tonts. " Master charged me to do it 
every hour. It's safer for the underta- 
ker's men and others that have to come 
to the house." 

Taking a piece of stick, she went into 
the ball, to wherever stood a jar, and 
gave the contents a good stir. The 
dining-room door was open : Dr. Rane's 
solitary breakfant was laid there, wait- 
ing for him. From thence, Phillis went 
np the staircase to the other jars. Jelly 
followed. 

" Nasty stuff I I do hate the smell of 
H," muttered Phillis. " Pd not come 
op if I were you," she added to Jelly, 
in the low, hushed voice that we all are 
apt to use when near the dead. 

Jelly disregarded the injunction. She 
believed herself safe : and was not prone 
to take adrice at the best of times. 
**Whatever's that ?" she exclaimed when 
she reached the landing. 

The sheet that had ticen flapping for 
two days outside the bedroom door, now 
flapped, wet as ever, on the landing be- 
fore the door of the ante- room. Dr. 
Rone deemed this the better place for it 
DOW. Phillis gave it some knocks with 
the stick to bring oat its saving proper- 
ttea. 



Compared to the gloom of the rest 
of the house, behind its drawn blinds, 
this landing, with its wide, staring, un» 
covered window, was strikingly bright. 
Jelly glanced around, it might have 
been thought nervously, only that she 
was not a nervous woman. Here, in 
the middle of the floor, at one o'clock 
in the morning, her face turned to that 
window, had stood Mrs. Rane. If not 
Mrs. Rane — who ? — ^or what 7 

" Phillis,'* whispered Jelly, " I should 
like to see her." 

" You can't," answered Phillis. 

"Nonsense. I am not afraid." 

"But you can't, Jelly. She is fas- 
tened down." 

" She is 1 — Why what do you mean ?" 
broke off Jelly. 

Phillis took up a comer of the sheet, 
unlocked the door — in which the key 
was left — and opened it half an inch 
for Jelly to peep in. There, in the 
middle of the gray room stood a closed 
coffin, supported on trestles. In the 
shock of the surprise Jelly fell back 
against the wall, and began to tremble. 

The idea that came over her — as she 
said to some one afterwards — was, that 
Mrs. Rane had been put into the coffin 
alive. What with the sight of the pre- 
vious night (and Jelly did not yet admit 
to herself the full thought of what that 
sight might have been), and what with 
this, she felt in a kind of bewildered 
horror. Recovering herself a little, ^he 
pushed post the sheet into the room, but 
with creeping, timid steps. 

*' Jelly, I'd not go in 1 The master 
charged me not." 

But Jelly never heard. Or, if she 
heard, did not heed. It was a comnioa 
deal shell : its lid nailed down. Jelly 
touched it with her fore-finger. 

When was she put in hi re, Phillis ?'* 
Sometime during the nigiit." 

" And fa^tened down at ouce T* 

"To be sure I found it like this 
when I came this morning." 

" But — why need there have been such 
haste ? " 

" Because it was safest so. Safest 
for us that are living, as my master said. 
The leaden one will be here to-day." 

Well — of course it was safer. Jelly 
could but acknowledge it, and recovered 
herself somewhat She wished she had 
not seen^that— in the nfghu It was 
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that sight, so uTiacconn table, that was 
turning her mind upside down. 

With her customary lack of ceremony, 
Jelly opened the bedroom door, and 
looked in. It had not been put to-rights: 
Phillis said her master would not let her 
go in to do it until the two rooms should 
have been fumigated. Medicine bot- 
tles stood about ; the bed-clothes lay 
over the foot of the bed, just as Hep- 
burn's men must have flung them when 
they removed the dead. On the dres- 
sing-table lay a bow of blue ribbon that 
poor Bessy bad worn in her gown the 
last day f^he had one on, a waistband 
with its buckle, and other trifles. Jelly 
began to fell oppressed, as if her breath 
were getting short, and came away 
hastily. Phillis stood on the landing 
beyond the sheet. 

"It seems like a dream, Phillis.'' 

"I wish we could awake and find it 
was one," answered Phillis, practically, 
as she turned the key in the lock ; and 
they went down stairs. 

Not a minute too soon. Before they 
had well reached the kitchen, Dr. Kane's 
latch-key was heard. 

"There's the master," cried Phillis, 
under her breath, as he turned into his 
consulting-room, ** It's a good thing 
he didn't find us up there." 

**I want to say a word to him, Phillis ; 
I think I'll go in," said Jelly, taking a 
sudden resolution to acquaint Dr. Rane 
with what she had seen. The truth 
was, her mind felt so unhipged, know- 
ing not what to believe, what to disbe- 
lieve, that she thought she must speak, 
or die. 

" Need you bother him now ? — what's 
it about ?" asked Phillis. "I'd let him 
get his breakfast first." 

But Jelly went on to the consulting- 
room door; and found herself nearly 
knocked over by the doctor — who was 
turning swiftly out .of it. She asked if 
she could speak to him: he said Yes, 
if she'd be quick; but he wanted to 
catch Mr. Seeley before the latter went 
out. 

" And your breakfast, master ?" called 
out Phillis in a pitying tone. 

"I'll take some presently," was the 
answer. " What is it that you want, 
Jelly?" 

Jelly carefully closed the door before 
speaking, bhe theu entered on her tale. 



At first the doctor snpposed, by this 
show of caution, that she was goinp: to 
consult him on some private ailment, 
St. Antony's fire in the face, for in- 
stance, or St Vitus's dance in the legs ; 
and thought she might have chosen a 
more opportune time. But he soon 
found it was nothing of the kind. With 
her hand pressing heavily the elbow of 
the patient's chair, Jelly told her tale. 
The doctor stood facing her, his arms 
folded, his back to the drawn-down 
blind. At first he did not appear to 
understand. 

" Saw my wife upon the landing in her 
nightgown I" he exclaimed ; and Jelly 
thought he looked startled. " Surely 
she was not so imprudent as to get out 
of bed and go there 1" 

" But, sir, it is said that she was then 
dead I" 

" Dead when ? She did not die until 
nine o'clock. She could not have known 
what she was doing," continued Dr. 
Rane, passing his hand over his fore- 
head. " Perhaps she may have caught 
a chill. Perhaps " 

" You are misunderstanding roe, sir," 
interrupted Jelly, " It was in the night 
I saw this ; some hours after Mrs. 
Rane's death." 

Dr. Rane's face took a pnzzled ex- 
pression. He looked narrowly at Jelly, 
as if wondering what it was she would 
say. 

"Not 7as^ night?" 

"Yes, sir. Or, I'd rather say this 
morning ; for it was one o'clock. J saw 
her standing there as plainly as I see 
you at this moment." 

" Why, Jelly, you must have been 
dreaming 1" 

" I was as wide awake, sir, as I am 
now. I had just got home from Ketlar's. 
I can't think what it was I did see," 
added Jelly, dropping her voice. 

" You saw nothing." was the decisive 
answer — and in the doctor's tone there 
wa.s some slight touch of anger. " Fancy 
plays tricks with the best of us : it must 
have played you one last night." 

" I have been thinking whether it was 
possible that — that — she was not really 
dead, sir," persisted Jelly. ** Whether 
she could have got up, and — " 

" Be silent, Jelly. I cannot listen to 
this folly," came the stern, checking in- 
terruption. " You h«re no right tu let 
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▼our imagination run away with you, 
find then talk ef it as Boinethinpr real. 
I desire that you will never speak an- 
other word upon the suhject to me ; or 
to any one." 

Jelly's green eyes seemed to have 
lM>rrowed the doctor's look of puzzled 
doubt She gazed into his face. This 
was a roost curious business : she could 
not see as yet the faintest gleam of any 
svolation to it. 

•• It was surely her I saw on the land- 
ing, sir, dead or alive. I could swear 
to it. Such things have been heard of 
before now as swoons being mistaken for 
d«ath. When poor Mrs. Rane was left 
ali»ne aAer her death — that is, her sup- 
posed death — if she revived; and got 
up ; and came out upon the landing " 

•* Hold your tongue," interposed the 
doctor, sharply. ** Uow dare you per- 
sist in this nonsense, woman! You 
must be mad or dreaming. An hour 
b(*fore the time you speak of, my 
poor wife, dead and cold, was where 
hUo 10 now — fastened down in her 
shell." 

He flung out of the room with an in- 
d'arnant movement, leaving Jelly speech- 
less with horror. 

•* Fa.«tened down," ran her thoughts, 
"at twelve o'clock — dead and cold — and 
I saw her on the landing at one ! Oh 
my goodness, what does it mean f " 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

DESOLATION. 

At the front- parlor window at East- 
sea, Bat Ellen Adair — looking for one 
nv ho did not come. Whatsoever troubles, 
trials, mysteries might be passing else- 
where, Eastseawas going on in its usual 
monotonous routine Uow monotonous, 
Kllen Adair could have answered: and 
yet, even here, something like mystery 
aeenied to be looming in tl\o air. 

" Come what may; Ellen, I shall be 
down again within a few hours," had 
l)een Arthur Bohun's parting words to 
her. Hut the hours and the days pa»8cd 
on, and he came not. 

To have one's marriage suddenly in- 
terrapted, and the bridegroom borne 
off from, 8o to aay, the veiy church 



door, was no more agreeable to Ellen 
Adair than it would be to any other 
young lady. She watched him away 
in the fly, while his kisses were yet 
warm upon her lips. All that re- 
mained, wasj^ to make the best of the 
situation. She took off her bonnet and 
dress, and locked up the ring and license 
he had begged her to take care of. Un- 
til the morrow, she supposed ; only until 
the morrow. Mrs. Cumberland sent out 
a message to the fly-man (her fly-man, 
not Madam's), by Ann, the servant — 
from whom (Ann) she hoped to avert 
suspicion — to the effect that, finding 
heivclf unable to get up, she could not 
take her drive, but he was to come at 
the same hour on the morrow. And 
she also wrote a line to the clergyman. 

The morrow came ; and went. Ellen 
scarcely stirred from the window — 
weich commanded a view of the road 
from the station — but* she did not see 
Caj)lain Bohun. " Jnmes must be worse, 
and he cannot leave," she said to her- 
self, striving to account naturally for 
the dehiv, while at the same time an 
under current of vague uneasiness lay 
within her, which slie made believe not 
to recojrnize, or listen to. "There will 

be a letter to-morrow morning or 

else, himself." 

Hut on the morrow morning there 
was no letter. Ellen watched the post- 
man pa^s the house, and she turned sick 
and white. Mrs. Cumberland — who was 
better and had risen betimes, expecting 
Captain Bohun, and that the marriage 
would certainly take place that day— 
took the absence of letters with philoso- 
phy. 

** He might as well have written a 
line, of course, Ellen ; but it only shows 
that he is coming in by the first train. 
That will be due in twenty minutes." 

Ellen stood at the window, wutciiini? ; 
her spirit faint, her heart heaiinj;. That 
vague under-current of un<*as:n(.ss had 
grown into a great, recognized fear now 
— but a fear she knew n<jt of whut. 
She made no pretence to cat breakfast ; 
she could not have swallowed a morsel 
had it been to save her l.fe : Mrs Cum- 
berland said nothing, except that ^ho 
must take some after Captain Bohun 
had come. 

" There's the train, Ellen. I hear the 
whistle." 
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Tbe wimlow had a dwarf Yenetiaii 
blind; Ellen sat behind it, glancing 
through the stares. Three or four strag- 
gling passengers were at length per- 
ceived, making their way down the 
street. But not one of them was Cap- 
tain Bohun. The shock of disappoint- 
ment was turning her heart to sickness, 
when a station fly came careering gaily 
up the street. 

Ah me, how hope rose again I She 
might have known he would take a tiy, 
and not walk o^ The driver seemed 
making for their house. Ellen's eyes 
grew bright ; her pale cheeks changed 
to rose-color. 

"Is that flj coming here, my 
dear ?'' 

*' I think BO, Mrs. Cumberland." 

" Then it's Captain Bohun. We must 
let the clergyman know at once, Ellen." 

The fly stopped at their house, and 
Ellen hid her head ; she would not seem 
to be looking for him, though he was 
60 soon to be her husband. But — 
something was called out to the driver 
in a shrill voice from the inside ; upon 
which he started his horse on again, and 
pulled up at the next door. A lady and 
child got out It was not Captain Bo- 
hun. 

I wonder whether disappointment so 
great ever fell on mortal woman ? Great 
emotions, be they of joy or sorrow, are 
always silent. The heart alone knoweth 
its own bitterness, says the Wise King, 
and a stranger may not intermeddle 
with its joy. Ellen laid her hands for 
a minute or two on her bosom; but 
never a word spoke she. 

•* He'll be here by the next train," 
said Mrs. Cuml^erland. " He must come, 
you know, Ellen." 

She watched throughout the livelong 
day. How its hours dragged themselves 
along she knew not Imagination pic- 
tured all kinds of probabiiiiies that 
might bring him at any minute. He 
might post down ; he might alight by 
mistake at the wrong station, and walk 
on: he might have come by the last 
train in, and be putting himself to 
rights at the hotel after travelling. Five 
hundred such ideas, alternating with de- 
spair, presented themselves. And thus 
the weary day went on. Towards nii^ht 
the same delusive hope of the m truing 
again rose ; the same farce, of the ap- 



parent arrival of Captain Bohun, 
once more enacted. 

It was dusk ; almost dark : for Ellen, 
watching ever, bad not thousrht abi>ai 
lights; and Mrs. Cumberland, tir^i 
with her long day, was gone into the 
small back dining-ro^^m to lie on xhr 
sofa undisturbed. The last train for t b« 
night was steaming in : Ellen heard th.e 
whistle. If it did not bring Captaia 
Bohun she thought she could ouiy gUe 
him up for ever. 

A short interval of suspense; ai^i 
then — surely he was coming! A Cr 
or two came rattling along the stre<:i 
from the station : and one of theui — 
yes— one of them drew up at the d>:»T. 
Ellen, thinking she had learnt wi»io», 
said to herself that Ifie would not «>«:'t 
up any expectation fn regard to tb.s. 
Foolish girl ! when her whole hcan was 
throbbing and beating. 

One of the house servants had gone 
out, and was 0])eniiig the fly door. A 
gentleman's hand pitched out a lig;>c 
over-coat; a gt*ntleman himself leafte^i 
out after it, and turned to get somethir.i^ 
from the seat Tall and slender, Eiien 
took it to be Captain Bohun : the liglit 
coat was exactly like his. 

And the terrible suspense was over ! 
She should now know what the mvs;4'rv 
had been. He had written most likelv. 
and tbe letter had miscarried : how si:i. 
pid she was not to have thought of that 
before ! She heard his footsteps in t^e 
passage ; he was coming in : in another 
instant she should be in his arms, feel- 
ing his kisses on her lips. It was a 
moment's delirium of happiness: n.either 
more nor less. Ellen stood lookin:; at 
the door, her breath hushed, her ciiet^ks 
changing, her nervous hands cla^ped one 
within the other. 

But the footsteps pasf^ed the sittinsr- 
room. There seemed to be some talk- 
ing, and then the house subsiii(*d into 
silence. Where was he ? Whither had 
he gone J Not into the dining-room, aa 
Ellen knew, for Mrs. Cumberland might 
not be awakened. * Gradually the idea 
came creeping in, and then bounded 
onwards wiih a flash that, after all, it 
might not have been Ca{)tain Bohun. 
A faint cry of despair escape i her, an 1 
she put her hands up as if to ward off 
some approaching evil. 

But the suspense at least most he pat 
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an end to ; it was too beavy to bear ; 
and she rang the bell. Ann, who 
mostly waited on them answered it 

** For lights, l^suppose, Mias Ellen ?" 

''Yes. Who is it that has just 
come here in a fly ?" 

" It's the landlady's son, miss. Such 
a fine, handsome man !" 

When Mra. Cumberland entered, 
Ellen sat, pale and quiet, on the low 
chair. In good truth the inward 
burden was becoming hard to bear. 
Mrs. Camberland remarked that Cap- 
tain Bohun had neither come nor 
written, and she thought it was not 
good behavior of him. And, with that, 
^e settled to her evening newspaper. 

'• Why, Ellen 1 Here's the death of 
James Bohun," she presently exclaimed. 
"He died the day after Arthur left. 
This accounts for the delay, I suppose." 

" Yea," murmured Ellen. 

"But not for his not writing," re- 
sumed Mrs. Cumberland. " That is 
very strange. I hope," she added 
smiiin)?, "that he is not intending to 
break with you becausie he is now heir- 
presnnaptive to a baronetcy." 

Mrs. Cumberland, as she spoke, 
happened to look over the newspaper at 
Ellen, and was struck by her face. It 
was pale as death ; the eyes had a kind 
of wild fear, the lips were tremhiing. 

" My dear child, you surely did not 
take what I said in earnest 1 I spoke in 
jest. Captain Bohun is not a man to 
behave dishonorably ; you may quite 
rely upon that Had he come into a 
dukedom, you would still be made his 
duchess." 

" I think I'll go to bed, if you don't 
mind my leaving you alone," said Ellen, 
faintly. " My head aches." 

•* I think you had belter, then. But 
you have been tormenting yourself into 
that head-ache, Ellen." 

To bed I It was only a figure of 
speech. Ellen sat up in her room, 
knowing that neither bed nor sleep 
could bring her ease — for her dreams 
these past two nights had been worse 
than reality. She watched for hours 
tlie tossing sea — that had never calmed 
properly down since the storm. 

The morning brought a letter from 
Captain Bohun. To Mrs. Cumberland; 
noi to Ellen. Or, rather a noie, for it 
was not long enough to be called a 



letter. It stated that most urgent cir* 
cumstances had prevented his returning 
to Eastsea — and he would wVite further 
shortly. He added that he was very- 
unwell : and begged to be remembered 
to Miss Adair. 

To Miss Adair! The very formality 
of the message and name — Miss Adair, 
and not Ellen — told a tale. Something 
was wrong; it was evident «▼«• to 
Mrs. Cumberland. The letter was 
short, constrained, abrupt; and she 
turned it about in haughty wonder. 

" What can the man mean ? This is 
not the way to write, when things are 
at their present crisis. Here are the 
ring and license waiting; here's the 
clergyman holding himself and the 
church in readiness from day to day ; 
here are you fretting out your heart, 
Ellen — and he writes such a note as 
this 1 But for its being his own hand- 
writing, I know what I should think." 

*' What ?" asked Ellen, hastily. 

" Why, that he is worse than he says. 
Delirious Out of his senses." 

** No, no ; it is not that." 

" I think if it»s not. it ought to be," 
sharply retorted Mrs. Chamberland. 
" We must wait for his next letter, I 
suppose ; there's nothing else to be 
done." 

And they sat down to wait And 
the weary days dragged their slow 
length along. 

Any position more cruelly difficult 
than that of Captain Bohun, cannot 
well be conceived. Madam's communi- 
cation to him did not stop at the one 
first revelation ; she added another to it. 
At first there had been no opportunity 
for more : the train stopped at a branch 
station just beyond Eastsea, and the 
carriage became filled with passengers. 
Arthur, in his torment, wuuld have put 
further questions to his mother, praying 
for confirmation, for elucidation ; but 
Madam whispered a demand to know 
whether he was mad, that he should 
speak there ; and then turned her buck 
upon him. The people weut all the 
way to London : but as soon as Arthur 
had put his mother in a cab, on their 
way to Sir Nash Bohun's, he began 
again. The storm that raged at 
Eastsea had apparently extended its 
fury to London : the raiu beat, the wind 
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blew in gnsts, the streets were as 
deserted as it is possible for London 
streets at a busy hour of the afternoon 
to be. Arthur shuddered a little as he 
glanced out on the black pools, the 
splashing mud : outer influences seemed 
just now to be nearly as black as bis 
fate. 

" Mother, things cannot rest here," 
he said, putting up both windows with 
a jerk. "You evaded my questions in 
the train ; you must answer them now." 

" Would you have had me speak be- 
fore half a dozen people? — and pro- 
claim to them what I know of that man 
—William Adair?" 

" Certainly not : but you might have 
spoken for my ear alone. Cannot you 
see how dreadful this suspense must be 
to me ? I am engaged to marry Ellen 
Adair : if not to-day, some other day. 
And now you tell me that, which — 
which — " 

Which ought to break it off, he was 
about to say ; but emotion stopped him. 
He raised his hand and wiped the cold 
moisture from his forehead. Madam 
bent down, and kissed his hand. He 
did not remember to have been kissed 
by her since he was a child. IJer voice 
took a soft, tender tone ; something like 
tears stood in her eyes. 

*' I can see how yon suffer, Arthur; I 
am sure you must love her, poor young 
lady ; and I'd give anything not to have 
to inflict pain or disappointment on 
you. But what else can I do ? You 
are my son : your interests are dear to 
me : and I must speak. Don't you re- 
member how 1 have always warned yon 
against Miss Adair ? But I never sus- 
pected there would be cause for it so 
great as this." 

He did remember it This new soft 
mood of Madam's became her well. In 
the midst of his own sea of trouble 
Arthur spared a moment to think he 
had io a degree misjudged her, and to 
regret it. 

" I cannot understand how so fright- 
ful a charge can be brought against Mr. 
Adair," spoke Arthur. " What you 
tell me sound-) like a fable. I had been 
given to understand that he and my 
father were close friends." 

"As they were, once." 

" And yet you say that he, Mr. Adair, 
was 
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" A convict." spoke Madam, snpp'r- 
ing the words. " I cannot give ynn 
details, Arthur: only facts. He was 
tried out there, and convicted. He got 
a ticket-of-leave — which I dare say may 
not have expired yet." 

" And his crime ?— What was it ?" 

" I told you. Forgery." 

" Did you ever know him ?" 

" Of course I did : at the time wh^n 
he was intimate with your father. We 
never quite knew who he was, Arthur; 
or who his people were at home, or 
what had taken him out originally to 
India; but Major Bohun was unsuspi- 
cious as the day, unsuspicious as you. 
There arose great trouble, Arthur; 
gambling and wickedness, and I can*t 
tell you what : and through it all, nearly 
up to the last, your father believed in 
Adair." 

" Was he a convict then ?" 

" No, no ; all that came afterwards : 
not the crime, perhaps, but discovery, 
trial, and conviction. Arthur — hoir 
sorry I am to say it, I can never ex- 
press—your father's son had better go 
and marry that miserable drab, than a 
daughter of William Adair." 

She pointed to a poor wretch who 
was passing. A skeleton of a womaa 
with a dab of paint on her hollow cheeks, 
and a tawdry gown trailing in the mud. 

Arthur pressed his hands on his tem- 
ples; all kinds of confused thonghts 
were fighting together withiu his brea^it 

"Did Mrs. Cumberland know of 
this ?" he asked. 

"I cannot say. Her husband did. 
At the time it all happened, Mrs. Cum- 
berland was awav in ill-health. I should 
think she would hear it from her hus- 
band afterwards." 

"Then — how could she encourage 
me to enter into this contract of mar- 
riage with Miss Adair ?" returned Ar- 
thur, in a flabh of resentment 

" You must never see her again, Ar- 
thur; you must never see her again. 
Qo abroad for a time if need be : it moj 
be the better plan." 

" What am I to say to them?" he 
cried in self-commune. After all, Ellen 
is not responsible for her fathek*'s sins." 

A spasm of fright caught Madam. 
Was this information not sufficient?-- 
would he carry out the marriage yet ? 

"Arthur, there's worse behind," dhe 
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brefltliod. "Why can't you be satis- 
fied ? — why do yoQ force me to tell you 
all ? I'd have spared you the rest." 

" What rest ?" he asked, his lips turn- 
ing white. 

" About that man — William Adair." 

"What rest?" 

** He killed your father.'* 

''Killed— my father?" 

**Ye8 he did. He forged his name ; 
he ruined him : and in the shock — in 
the shock — he — " 

Madam stopped. " What ?" gasped 
Arthur. 

" Well, the shock killed your father." 

" Do you mean that he died of it ?" 

" He could not bear the trouble ; and 
be — phot himself.*' 

Madam's face was white now : white 
with emotion. Arthur, in his emotion, 
seized her hand, and gazed at her. 

" It is true," she whispered. " He shot 
himself in the trouble and disgrace that 
Adair brought upon him. And yon, 
his son, would have married the man's 
daughter I" 

With a horrible fear of what he had 
all but done, — with a remorse that 
nearly turned him mad, — with a sort 
of tacit vow never again to see Mrs. 
Cumberland or Ell^n Adair, Arthur 
Bohun dropped his mother's hand with 
a suppressed groan, and kept silence 
until they stopped before the house of 
Sir Nash Bohun. 

Mechanically he looked up at the 
windows, and saw that the shutters 
were open. So James was not dead. 
Arthur gave his hand to Madam, to 
help her in. 

But James Bohun was as ill as he 
could be. Sinking fast : and very pal- 
pably nearer death than when Madam 
had started from the house at break of 
dawn. In fact there had then been 
some hope, for he had rallied in the 
night. Arthur never knew that. He 
supposed his mother had truly come 
off to fetch him, in solicitude that he 
should be present at the final close : he 
suspected not that she had frantically 
hastened down to disturb him in his 
paradise. 

And this was Arthur Bohun's 
present position. It is not possible 
(as was just remarked) to imagine one 
more cruelly difficult. Bound by every 
tic of honor to Ellen Adair, ouly not 



married to her through a mere chance, 
she waiting for him now — now, 
each hour as it passed— to return and 
complete the ceremony ; and loving 
her as he should never love any other 
in this world. And — in the very midst 
of these obligations— to have made the 
sudden and astounding discovery that 
Ellen Adair was the only woman living 
who must be barred to him ; whom, of 
all others, of all the many numbers 
that walk the earth, he must alone not 
make his wife. The position would 
have been bewildering to a man with- 
out honor; to Arthur Bohun, with 
his fastidiously high standard of it, 
innate in him from his birth, it was 
simply awful. And the word is not 
used in its slight and careless sense, as 
has become the fashion of late years. 

For the few hours that James Bphun 
lasted, Arthur did nothing. It may 
almost be said that he thought nothing, 
for his mind was in a chaos of confusion. 
On the day following his arrival, James 
died ; and he, Arthur, was then heir- 
presumptive. To many, it might have 
been looked upon that he was quite as 
secure of the succession as though he 
were heir-apparent ; for Sir Nash was 
old and ailiug. A twelvemonth ago 
Sir Nash Bohun had been full of life; 
upright, energetic, to all appearance 
strong, heart}', and likely to outlive his 
son. But since then he had changed 
rapidly; and the once health}' man 
seemed to have little health in him. 
Medical men told him that if he would 
go abroad ilnd partake for some months 
of certain medicinal springs, he might 
— and in all probability would — regain 
his health and strength. Sir Nash 
would have trie'd it but for the decay- 
ing health of his son. James could not 
leave home ; Sir Nash- would not leave 
him. 

What, though Arthur Bohun was 
the heir ? In his present distress, it 
was to him worse than nothing. A 
Bohun could not live with tarnished 
honor: and his must be tarnished to 
the end of his days. To abandon 
Ellen Adair would bring the red stain 
of indelible shame to his cheek; to 
marry her would be, of the two, the 
w^orse disgrace. What then, was the 
expected rank and wealth to him ? — 
beUur that he should go out to some v 
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land of exile and hide his head for 
ever. 

He knew not what to do; even at 
this present passinor moment, he knew 
it not What ought he to do ? Torn 
with conflicting emotions, now swayed 
this way, now that, he could not see 
which way his duty lay in this very 
present dilemma. Think not that, in 
8a3'ing this, it was the marriage he was 
in douht over : that had been given np 
in his own mind for ever. But what 
was he to say to Ellen ? — what to Mrs. 
Cumberland ? Where seek for an ex- 
cuse or plea for his conduct? They 
were expecting him, no doubt by every 
train, and he did not go. He did not 
mean to go. What could he write? 
— ^what say f On the day of James 
Bohun's death, he took the pen in his 
hand and sat down ; but he never 
wrote a word. The true c-ause he 
could not urge. He could not say to 
Ellen, your father was a convict, he 
has (or had) a ticket-oMeave, he 
caused my father's death : and so our 
union must not take place. If he 
merely said, I have heard things 
against your father ; Ellen would 
naturally ask what things? for that 
she knew nothing of the past or the 
disgrace attaching to her father, was 
clear as day. " 1 tell j'ou these dread- 
ful truths in confidence," Madam had 
said to Arthur; "3'ou must not speak 
of them. You might l>e called upon for 
proofs — and proofs would be very 
ditlicult to obtain at this distance of 
time. The Reverend George Cumber- 
land knew all, even more than I ; but 
he is dead : and it may be that Mrs. 
Cumberland knows nothing. I should 
almost think she docs not : or she 
would never have sought to marry you 
to Adair's daughter. You can only 
be silent Arthur; you must be, for the 
girrs sake. By speaking merely a hint 
of what her father was, 3'ou would 
blight her life and pros[)ccts. Let her 
have her fair chance ; though she may 
not marry you, she may be chosen by 
some one else ; don't you be the one 
to hinder it. If the story ever comes 
out through others, why — ^you will be 
thankful I dare say that it was not 
throu'^h von." 

And there, listening to this, assent- 
ing to it with his whole heart, stood 



Arthnr. He speak a worl that yrr - ; 
blight the life of Ellen Adair ? X 
he was blighting it enough hiii-- ' 
But, see you not, how this compt:]*. -7 
reticence held himf He mi::ht l ". 
assign the true reason for his sham r * 
conduct — and to him it api^ervr.I 
shameful in the worst degree — w^ - 
he could not flnd or inrent any oti r 
plea of excuse. 

He sat with the pen in his hsn I. a^ ' 
did not write a word. There was :: • 
word in the whole English lan!jTi:s^- 
or collection of words, that would Jti^- 
served him. " My darling love, ¥:.>. 
has parted us, but I would a grt^: 
deal rather die than have to write iL 
and I shall hold you in my heart f •: 
ever." Something like that be v.-i ^ 
have liked to say, had it lieen prs -j- 
cable. But it was not with rom&x.c 
he had to deal, but stem real it v. 

He put the ink and pens up f<»r \^s 
day, and lay back in his chair w.;.. & 
face almost as white as that of L:^ 
dead cousin; and felt as though *^i 
were dying himself Man has n&rv'y 
gone through a mental conflict si:< h*^ 
this and come out scatheless. Ue s^v 
no way out of his dilemma : no wit 
that was, or could be, open to him. 

On the third day he spoke to Sir 
Nash. It was not that a snspici< >n < t 
his mother's veracity on this pi>::.: 
crossed his mind ; it did not ; for >. :- 
had shown too much agitation hersr.f 
for him to doubt that the revel at n a 
was genuine. Therefore, it was not *.^ 
have the tale confirmed that he sp^kt^, 
but in the fulness of his bitter heart 

They were alone in the library. S.: 
Xash besran talking of different thinrs ; 
of Arthur's probable succession : of 
his dead son. James, never stroni:. 
had worn himself out between phi!!i> 
thropy and close reading, be ssil 
Arthur, he hoped, would take a le.^<«H\ 
embrace rational pursuits, and marry. 
He, Sir Nash, understood there wa$ & 
charming young lady waiting to ^« 
asked by him ; of good family, of g»-»i 
fortune, everything in her fa%*or; be 
alluded to Miss Dallory. 

''Did you know anything of tb< 
cause of my father's death, sir ?" qa«* 
tioncd Arthur, who had stood listuiiinz 
in silence, his elbow on the nianuv 
piece, his hand 8up|>orting his brow. 
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Sir yn«h replied by another qnes* 
lion : and be glanced keenly at Arthur 
as he put it. 

** ho you know?" 

" I alwa3'8 thought that he died of 
snnfltroke. But my mother has at 
leneth disclosed to me the truth. He — 
died in a different way." 

-' He shot himself." said Sir Nash, 
in a low tone. " My brother got sud- 
denly overwhelmed with a load of 
trouble, and he — he was unable to bear 
it. Poor Tom I" 

A rthnr questioned of the particulars : 
he was hoping to hear them. But Sir 
Nash could not tell him a syllable 
more than he already knew : in fact, 
tlie baronet seemed in a fog about it 
altogether. 

"Of course I nerer got hold of the 
details as if I had been on the spot, 
Arthur," he said. " Your poor father 
fell into the meshes of a viilnin, a 
seoundrel, one Adair, who had some- 
liow forfi:e(l his way by false pretences 
into society — which I 6uppo<;e is not 
d:tlicult out there. And this Adair 
brought some scandalous disgrace on 
him from which there was no escape; 
and — and Tom, poor fellow, could not 
survive it He was simplicity itself 
in honor ; trusting implicitly, believ- 
ing' all men to be as upright as he, un- 
til he found them otherwise If he 
had a failing, it was on the side of 
priiie — but Tm afraid most of us Bo- 
huns think too much of that. A less 
proud man might have got over it. 
Tom could not. He died, rather than 
live with his name tarnished." 

Arthur Bohun, standing there and 
Inokiuji; more like a ghost than a liv- 
iiii; man, thought of the blow his own 
iionor had just received — the tarnish 
txiat would rest on it for aye. 

"And you don't know the details, 
uncle ?" he resumed. " I wonder you 
did not stir in it at the time — and 
biing Adair to Justice." 

'* On the contrary, we hushed it np. 
We have never spoke of it, Arthur, 
aUivc our breath. Tom was gone ; 
and it wa« aa well to let it lie. It took 
place in some out-of-the way district of 
India; and the real truth was not 
known to half a dozen people. The 
report there was that Major Bohun 
uied of aunstroke ; it spread to Eu- 



rope, and we let it circulate uncontra- 
dicted. Better, we thought, for Tom's 
little son — ^}'0u. Arthur — that the real 
facts of the death should be allowed to 
rest — if they would rest." 

There ensued a pause. Pre^^ently 
Arthur lifted his face; and spoke, as 
Sir Nash supposed, banteringly. In 
good truth, it was in desperation. 

" It would not do, I suppose, for a 
gentleman to marry Adair's daugh- 
ter ?" 

Sir Nash turned to him quickly. 
" Why do you ask this ? I believe you 
know the girl." 

"I will tell you, nncle Nash. No 
one could have been nearer marrying 
another than I was Ellen Adair. Of 
course it is at an end : I cannot do it 



now. 



}t 



Sir Nash Bohun stared for a minute 
as if unable to take in the absurdity of 
the words. He then drew up his fine 
old head with a proud dignity. 

"Arthur! Arthur Bohun! a gentle- 
man ha<l better do as your poor father 
did — shoot himself — than marry Ellen 
Adair." 

And Arthur Bohun, in his bitter 
misery, wondered whether he had not 
better do it ; rather than live the life 
that must remain to him now. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

IN THK CHURCHTARD. 

NoTniNO of late years had affected 
Mr. North so much as the death of 
Bessy Kane. The calamity of his son 
Edmund's death, encompassed though 
it was b^' the doubt and trouble con- 
nected with the anonvmous letter, did 
not touch him as this did. Perhaps 
he had been unconscious until now 
how very dear Bessy was to his heart. 

** Why should Bessy have died ?'* he 
asked over and over again in his deep 
distress, the tears rolling down Itis 
cheeks. " She was not starved ; she 
had plenty of stamina to meet it. 
They* had been calling it a famine 
fever, some of them, but why should a 
famine fever attack her f I knew she 
was exposed to danger, her husband 
coming home continually from his 
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fever patients ; but if she did take it, 
why should she not have got over it ? 
Others got over it, many of them, most 
of them; who have not half the 
strength or the good constitution that 
Bessy had. And why, why did she 
die so soon ?" 

No one could answer him. Not even 
Dr. Kane. Fever was capricious ; at- 
tacking badly or lightly at its will, the 
latter said. And death was capri- 
cious, he added iit a lower tone, often 
seizing upon those whom we most care 
to save. 

Dallory in general echoed Mr. North's 
sentiments. The death of Mrs. Kane 
— or Bessy North, as many had always 
continued to call her — was the greatest 
shock that had fallen on them since 
the outbreak of the fever. Mrs. Gass, 
braving infection — but, like Jelly, she 
did not fear it — went down to Dr. 
Kane's house on the Monday morning, 
to express her sj'mpathy, and relieve 
herself of some of her surprise. Slie 
felt much grieved, she was truly 
shocked: Bessy had always been a 
favorite of hers; it seemed impossible 
to realize the fact that she was dead. 
Her mental arguments ran very much 
as did Mr. North's spoken ones — Why 
should Bess\% well fed, well-nourished, 
have died, when so many half-starved 
ones recovered ? But the point that 
pressed most forcibly on Mrs. Gass was 
the quickness of the death. None had 
died so soon after seizure as Bessy ; 
or anything like so soon : it seemed 
unaccountable that she should not 
have battled longer for life. 

Phillis received Mrs. Gass in the 
darkened drawing-room ; her master 
was out. Dr. Rane could not stay in- 
doors to indulge in grief and play 
propriety, as most men can ; danger 
and death were abroad, and the physi- 
cian had to go forth and try to avert 
both from others, in accordance with 
his duty to Heaven and to man. That 
he felt his loss keenly, people saw: 
there was no outward demoustration 
of it, neither sighs nor tears ; but he 
seemed like a man upon whom some 
heavy weight had fallen ; his manner 
pre-occupied, his bearing almost un- 
naturall}' still and calm. Phillis and 
Mrs. Gass were talking; and, if truth 
niubt be told, crying to^jethcr, when 



the doctor came in. Phillis, staTi'::.: 
by the centre table, had been sriv.t r 
the particulars of the death, so far £^ 
she knew them, just as she had g\\ "u 
them to Jell}- the morning after. Mrs. 
Gass, seated in the green velvet cha:^ 
had untied the strings of her hl-xca 
bonnet — for she had not come d^Ai 
in satins and birds-of- paradise to-d:.*. 
but in respectful black — and wj^ 
wiping her e^'cs with her broad-bt-ci- 
med handkerchief while she UstenetL 

The olil servant retired at the en- 
trance of her master. He took a sv:*:. 
and prepared to go through the inter- 
view with equanimity, though U 
heartily wished Mrs. Gass anywhere 
else. His house was desolate; infectc-l 
also : he thought that visitors, fvtr 
their own sake and his, had betur 
keep away. They had not met sii-.e 
the death : and Mrs. Gass, though xlt 
least exacting woman in the wc.ii. 
took it a little unkindly that he baJ 
not been in, knowing he passed her 
house several times in the day. 

In a subdued tone, in accordant^ 
with the closed blinds and perh:;^.^ 
with his own heart, Oliver Bane g.ive 
to Mrs Gass a summary of Bcssv's 
illness and death. He had done ail Le 
could to keep her in life, he said; all 
he could. Seeley had come over to 
see her once or twice, and knew tliat 
nothing more had remained in Itii 
power. 

" But, doctor, I heard say that on 
the Friday you told people she was 
getting better and the d.anger w^ 
over," nrged Mrs. Gass, with a sob. 

"And I thought it was so," be an- 
swered. What I took to be sleepinc^ 
from the exhaustion left by the fever. 
and what Seeley look to be sleep iues» 
— fatigued nature taking rest to reno- 
vate itself — must have been the ex- 
haustion of approaching death. We 
are deceived thus sometimes." 

" But, doctor she never had but a 
day's fever. Was that enough to kill 
her from exhaustion ?" 

" She had a day and a night Cut 
consider how strong the fever was : I 
never before saw an vthin^i: like it. We 
must not always estimate the duration 
of a fever. Airs, Gass, in regard loilie 
etfeot on the patient, so much as its 
power. I'm bare the tihock and i>^' 
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prise to me — speaking only as shock 
and surprise — were worse tlian they 
could have been to any one else." 

Yes, Mrs. Gass believed that, and 
warmly sympathised with him. She 
then expressed a wish to see the cofHn. 
" Would it be well for her to go up ?" 
he asked. " Oh dear yes," Mrs. Gass 
answered, " she was not afraid of any- 
thing;" and the doctor took her up 
without further hesitation. There was 
not much danger now, if any, he ob- 
served, as he pulled aside the sheet — 
which still hung there, saturated — for 
her to enter the gray room. He had 
fhmigated the place well. 

Every thing was completed. Hep- 
burn's men had been to and fro, and 
all was finished. The outer coftin was 
covered with black cloth, bearing the 
inscription on the lid. Mrs. Gass's 
ej'es fairly gushed out tears as she 
read it. 

" BESSY RANE. 

AOBD 81." 

" But you have never put the date of 
the death, doctor !" cried Mrs. Gass, 
the omission striking her. 

" No ? True. That's Thomas Hep- 
burn's fault : I left it to hira. The 
man is half crazed just now, what with 
grief for his brother and fear for him- 
self. It will be put on the grave." 

From Dr. Rane's Mrs. Gass went to 
Dallory Hall, knowing Madam was 
absent. Otherwise she'd not have 
ventured there. And never was guest 
more welcome to its master. Poor 
Mr. North spoke out to her all his grief 
for Bessy, weeping bitterly. 

But, of all the people who felt this 
death, none were affected by it like 
Jelly. She could not rest; day and 
night wild thoughts tormented her. 
That idea, at first picked up, kept 
floating through her head, and some- 
times she could not get it out for 
hours, that Mrs. Rane had been shut 
into her colfiu alive ; that what she saw 
was herself, and not her spirit — and 
this, in spite of the discrepancy as to 
time and possibility. But Jelly knew 
that this could not be : and her im- 
agination would go out to another 
wild improbability, though she did 
not dare to follow it — that the poor 
laJy had not died a uuturai death. 



One night there came surging into 
Jelly's brain the supposititious case 
put hy Timothy Wilks — that some men 
might be found who would put tbeir 
wives out of the way for the sake of 
getting the Tontine money. Jelly 
tossed from side to side in her uneasy 
bed, and stared at the candle — for she 
no longer cared to sleep in the dark — 
and tried to get rid of the wicked 
notion. But she never got rid of it 
again : and when she rose in the 
morning, pale, and trembling, and 
weary, she believed that the dread 
mystery had solved itself to her, and 
would be found in this. 

What ought she to do? Going 
about that day like one in a dream, 
moping here, halting there, the ques- 
tion perpetually presented itself. Jelly 
was at her wits' end with indecision : 
one time (chiefly at night) she'd resolve 
to tell of the apparition, and of her 
suspicion of Dr. Rane; by day she 
would fling the ideas from her, and call 
herself a fool for yielding to them. 
Dinah could not make out what ailed 
her, she was so strange and dull, but 
privately supposed it might be the 
state of Mr. Timothy W'ilks. For 
that gentleman was confined to his bed 
with some attack connected with the 
liver. 

The day of the funeral drew on. 
Wednesdav. It had been a little re- 
tarded to allow of the return for it of 
Richard North. News had been re- 
ceived of him the morning after 
Bessy's death. It may readily be im- 
agined what Richard's consternation 
and grief must have been to hear of 
his sister's death ; whom he so recently 
left well, and happy, and as likely to 
live as he was. 

The funeral was fixed for twelve 
o'clock. Ilichard only arrived the 
same morning at ten. He had been 
delayed twelve hours by the state of 
the sea, the Osteud boat not putting 
out. One cannot control wind and 
weather : and sometimes they act for 
U8 — as we think — in a spirit of con- 
trariety. Jelly, in the feeling of su- 
perstition that lay upon her, thought 
the elements had been conspiring to 
keep Richard North back from follow- 
ing one to the grave who had not been 
Bcul to il hy iicavcn. 
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Long before twelve o'clock struck, 
groups had formed about the church- 
yard. The men, out on strike, and 
their wives were there in force: partly 
because it was a break to their monot- 
onous idleness, partly out of respect 
to their man3*-3*ear8 master. The whole 
neighborhood siiicerely rejjretted 
Bessy Kane ; she had never made an 
enemy in her life. 

In the church people of the better 
class assembled fast, all wearinsr 
^ ass was in her pew, 

in an upright bonnet and crape flowers. 
Seeing Jelly come in, looking very 
woe-begone, she hospitably opened 
the pew door to her. And this was 
close upon the entrance of the funeral. 

The first to make his appearance 
was Thomas Hepburn in his otiicial 
capacity ; quite as woe-begone as 
Jellj', and more sickly. The rest fol- 
lowed. The colBu, which Mrs. Gass 
had seen the other day, and touched, 
was placed on its stand ; for the few 
last words of this world. Dr. Rane, 
as white as a sheet; and Mr. North, 
leaning on his son Richard's arm, 
comprised the followers. Xo strangers 
were invited: Dr. Rane thMUirht^ eou- 
siderinu what Ressv had di^d of, thev 
might not care to attend. People won- 
dered whether Captain Roliun had 
been bidden to it. If so, he certainly 
bad not come. 

It seemed but a few minutes before 
they were moving out of the church 
a^'ain. The <jrave had been dui; in 
the churchyard corner, near to Edmund 
Korth's, and he, as maj- be remem- 
bered, lav next his mother. Mrs. 
Gass and Jelly took their seats on a 
remote bench, equally' removed from 
the ceremony and the crowd. The 
latter stood at, a respectful distance, 
not caring, from various considera- 
tions, to go too near. Not a word had 
tlie two women as 3'et si)oken to each 
other. The bench they sat on was 
low, and over-shadowed by the trees 
that bordered the narrow walk. Not 
ten i)eople in the churchyard were 
aware that anybody sat there. Jelly 
was the first to break the silence. 

" How white he looks 1" 

It was rather abrupt ; as Mrs. Gass 
thouglit. They could see the clergy- 
man in his surplice through the inter- 



vening trees, and the others standing 
bare-hcatied around him. 

" Do you mean the doctor. Jelly ?^ 

"Yes," said Jelly laconically, "I 
mean him." 

'* And enough to make him, poor be- 
refted man, when the one nearest and 
dearest to him is suddenly cut off hy 
fever,", gravely rejoined Mrs. Gasa 
" In the midst of life we are in death ** 

Now, or never. Sitting there a!one 
with Mrs. Gass, snrronnded by l!it'*>« 
solemn influences, Jellv tboui;ht the 
hour and the opportunity had come. 
Bear with the secret much longer, she 
could not ; it wonld wear her to a 
skeleton, dry up her tongue, worry her 
into the fever perhaps ; and she had 
said to herself several times that Mrs. 
Gass, with her plain common sense, 
would be the best person to tell it to. 
Yes, she mentally repeated, now or 
never. 

" Was it the fever that cut her off !" 
began Jelly significantly. 

" Was it the fever that cut her off T 
echoed Mrs. Gass. " What d'ye meao. 
Jellv ?" 

« 

Jelly turned her face to the speaker, 
and plunircd into her tale. Hoginninj, 
first of all, with the apparition she 
had certainly seen, and how it wa« — 
tiie staying late at Ketlar's.and Dinah's 
having left the blind undrawn — that 
she had come to see it. There she 
paused. 

" Whr, what on earth d Ve mean ?" 
sharply demanded Mrs. Gass. " Saw 
Mrs Rane's gliost! Don^t be an idiot, 
girl " 

" Yes, I saw it," repeated Jelly, with 
quiet empliasis. "Saw it as sure as I 
see them standing there now to bury 
her. There could be no mistake. I 
never saw her plainer in life. It was 
at one o'clock in the morning, I say, 
Mrs. Gass ; and she was screwed doiro 
at twelve : an hour before it." 

" Had you took a drop too mnch 
beer ?" asked Mrs, Gass after a pause, 
staring at Jelly to make Bure the que^ 
tion would not apply to the present 
time. But the face that met hers was 
strangely earnest : too much so even to 
resent the insinuation. 

" It was her ghost, poor thing : and 
I'm afraid it 'II walk till Justice lays 
it* I never knew but one ghost walk 
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in all rojlife, Mrs. Oass: and he had 
been murdered." 

Mrs. Gasa made no rejoinder. She 
was taken up with looking at Jelly. 
Jelly went on. 

" It's said there^s many that walk : 
.the world^s full of such tales; but I 
never knew but that one. When people 
are put to an untimely end, and buried 
away out of sight, and their secret 
with 'em, it stands to reason that they 
can*t rest quiet in their graves. She 
won't." 

Mrs. Gass put her hand with a slap 
on the black shawl that covered Jelly's 
arm, and kept it there. "Tell me 
why you be saying this." 

'* It's what I want to do. If I 
don't tell it somewhere I shall soon be 
111 the grave myself Fancy ! me living 
at the very next door, and nobody in 
the house just now but Dinah ! " 

Jelly spoke out all: that she be* 
lieved Dr. Rane might have '*put his 
wife out of the wa}*." Mrs. Gass was 
horrified. Not at the charge : she 
didn^t believe a word ; but at Jelly's 
]ire&nming to fancy it She gave Jelly 
a serious reprimand. 

" It was iaim that wrote that anony- 
nious letter, you know," whispered 
Jelly. 

" Hush 1 Hold your tongue, girl. 
I've warned you before to let that 
alone." 

" And I'm willing." 

"This is downrij^ht wicked of vou, 
Jellv. Dr. Rane loved his wife. What 
motive do you suppose he could have 
Lad for killing her?" 

'* To get the Tontine money," replied 
Jelly in a whisper. 

The two women gazed at each other ; 
gaze meeting gaze. And then Mrs. 
Gass grew on a sudden whiter than 
I>r. Rane, and began to shiver as 
though some strange chill had struck 
lier. ' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

jelly's troubles. 

With the same rapidity, to outward 
api)earance, that the sickness had come 
on. so did it subside in Dallory. Mrs. 
lUae's was the last serious case ; the 



last death ; the verj" few attacks after- 
wards were of the mildest description ; 
and within a fortnight of the time 
that ill-fated lady was laid in the 
ground, people were fumigating their 
houses and throwing their rooms open 
to the renewed healthy air. 

The inhabitants in general, ralljnng 
their depressed courage, thought the 
sooner they forgot the episode the 
better. Save perhaps by the inmates 
of those houses from which some one 
had been taken, they did soon forget 
it. It was surprising — now that mag- 
nifying fear was at an end and matters 
could be summed up dispassionately — 
how few the gaps were. With the ex- 
ception of Henry Hepburn the under- 
taker and Mrs. Rane, they lay entirely 
amidst the poor working people out on 
strike ; and, of those, principally 
amidst the children. Mrs. Gass told 
men to their faces that the fever had 
come of nothing but famine and depri- 
vation, and that they had only them- 
selves to thank for it. She was in the 
habit, as the reader knows, of dealing 
out to them some home truths : but 
she had dealt out something else dur- 
ing the sickness — and that was, good 
nourisliinjj: food. She continued to do 
so still to those whose frames had been 
weakened by it : but she gave them 
due warning that it was only tempo- 
rary help, which they'd never have re- 
ceived from her but for the fever. And 
so the visitation ^ve\y into a thin<r of 
the past, and Dallory was itself again. 

One, there was, however, who could 
not forget : with whom that unhappy 
past, or rather a calamity lefl by it, 
was present night and day. Jelly. 
That Dr. Kane had in some way wil- 
fully caused the death of his wife, Jelly 
was as sure of as though she had seen 
it done. Her suspicion pointed to 
laudanum ; or to some preparation of 
the kind. Suspicion ? Nay. with her 
it was a certainty. In that last day 
of Bessy Rane's life, when she was 
described as sleeping, sleepin<;, always 
sleeping ; when her sole cry liad been 
— "I am easy, only let me sleep," 
Jell}"* now felt that Dr. Rane knew she 
had been quietly sleeping away to 
death. Indelibly as though it had 
been written on her heart with the pen 
of truth, lay the conviction. About 
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that, there could be neither doubt nor 
hesitation in her miud : the difficulty 
was—what ought to be her own 
course? 

In all Jellj^s past life she had never 
been actually superstitions: if told that 
she was so now, she would have replied 
Yes, because circumstances forced it 
upon her. That Mrs. Rane's spirit 
had appeared to her that memorable 
night to one sole intent — namely, that 
she, Jelly, should avenge her dreadful 
end by disclosing it to the public, 
Jelly believed as implicitly as she be- 
lieved in the Gospel. Not a soul in 
the whole wide world but herself (save 
of course Dr. Kane) had the faintest 
idea that the death was not a natural 
one. Jelly moaned and groaned, and 
thought her fate unjustly hard that ^he 
should have been signalled out by 
heaven (for that's how she solemnly 
put it) for the revelation, when there 
were so many other people in the com- 
munity of Dallory. Jelly had fits of 
real despondency, when she didn't 
quite know whether her head was on 
or otf, or whether her mind wouldn't 
'* go." Why could u*t the ghost have 
appeared to somebody else, she men- 
tally asked at these moments: to Phillis, 
say ; or to Dinah ; or to Secley the 
surgeon : just because she had been 
performing an act of charity in sitting 
up with Ketlar's sick child, it must 
show itself to her / And then Jelly's 
brain would go off into suppositious, 
that it might have puzzled one, wiser 
than she was, to answer. Suppose 
she had not been at Ketlar's that 
night, the staircase blind would have 
been drawn down at dusk as usual, 
she would have gone to bed at her cus- 
tomary hour, seeing nothing, and been 
spared all this misery. But no. It 
was not to be. She went to Ketlar's ; 
she stayed with the sick child to a 
strangely late hour, because Ketlar 
himself was detained out: wheu she 
reached home she found no light placed 
fur her ; she found the blind not down, 
both through Dinah's omission : and 
so — she saw what she did see. 
And although Jelly, in her temper, 
might wish to throw the blame on 
Ketlar for stayiug out, and on Diualt 
for her negligence she recognized the 
finger of JJcaiiiiy in all thi;>, and knew 



she could not hare tomed aside 
from it. 

IVhal was she to dof Liviii<; in 
mortal dread of seeing again the ap- 
parition, feeling somehow a certainty 
within herself that she should see it. 
Jelly pondere%i the question every 
hour of the day. Things could nut 
rest as they were. On the one hand, 
there was her natural repugnaiice to 
denounce Dr. Rane v just as there ha i 
been in the case of the auouvmoiis 
letter), not only because she ^as iu 
the service of his mother, but for bis 
own sake ; for Jelly, with all her faults, 
as to curiosity and the like, bad not a 
bad heart. On the other, there wa» 
the weighty secret revealed lo her by 
the dead woman — and the expressioa 
is not wrong, for, but for that appari- 
tion Jelly would have known no nioie 
than the rest of the world — and the 
obligation it laid upon her. Yet — how 
could she speak ? — when the faiute>t 
breath of such an accusation against 
her son, would assuredly kill Mrs. 
Cum!>erlaud in her present critical 
state! and to Jelly she was a ginxl 
and kind mistress. No, she could 
never do it. With all this coufiieC 
within her, no wonder Jelly lost ile>h 
and appetite : she had been thin 
enough before, she was like a veritable 
skeleton now. As to the revelation 
to Mrs. Gass, Jelly might just as well 
have made it to the moon. For that 
lady, after the first shock was pa^t, 
absolutely refused to give cre<ieuce to 
the tale : and had appeared ever since, 
by her manner, to ignore it as com- 
pletely as though it had never been 
spoken. 

Gradually Jelly grew disturbed by 
another fear — that she might be taken 
up as an accomplice after the fact. 
She was sure she had heard of such 
cases : and she tormented Tim Wiiks 
nearly out of his patience — that gentle- 
man having recovered his temporary 
indisposition— by asking perpetual 
questions of what the law might do to 
a person who found out that another 
had commitled some crime, and con- 
cealed the knowledi^e : say stole a 
purse, for instance, and kept the 
mone^' — for that's how Jelly generally 
put it. 

One iiiijht, when Jelly, by some for- 
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tnnnte chance, liad really got to sleep 
early — for she more often lay awake 
till morning light — a ring at the door- 
bell suddenly aroused her. Mrs. 
Cumberland had caused a loud ni<?ht- 
boil to be affixed to the door : in case 
of Gre, she said : it hung on this first 
landing, dose, so to say, to Jelly's 
li'^nd. so that she awoke instantly. 
I>inah, sleeping above, might have 
beard it just as well as Jelly; but 
Dinah was a hard sleeper — roost 
people are so who have plenty of 
work to do, and nothing to worry 
them — and the bell, as Jelly knew, 
might ring for an hour before it awoke 
her. However, Jelly lay, not caring 
to get up herself, hoping against hope, 
and wondering who in the world could 
be ringing, unless it was somebody 
mistaking their house for Dr. Rane's. 
Which had happened before. 

King ; ring. It was not a loud 
ring by any means ; but a gentle one, 
as if the applicant did it iu depreca- 
tion. Jelly lay on. She was not 
afrnid that it was connected with the 
siffht she was always in mortal dread 
of again seeing, since ghosts don't 
come ringing to announce their visits, 
afier the manner of men and women. 
In fact, the surprise, and the specu- 
lating who it could be, put the fear 
li>r the time being altogether out of 
Jellv^s head. 

llinpr; ring; ring. Rather a louder 
poal this turn, as if a little impatience 
mingled with the deprecation. 

•* Drat that girl I" cried Jelly in her 
wrath, finding that she must get up 
after all. 

Flinging on a warm shall, and put- 
ting her feet into her shoes, Jelly pro- 
cee<led to the front room — Mrs. Cum- 
berland's chamber when she was at 
borne — threw up the window, and 
called out to knr)W who was there. A 
little man, stepping back from the door 
into the bright moonlight, looked up 
141 answer — and Jelly recognized the 
form and voice of Keilar. 

•• It's me." said ho. 

" YoQ I" interrupted Jelly, not al- 
lowing the man to continue. '* What 
on earth do j'ou want here at this 
boor ?" 

*' I came to tell yon the news about 
poor (Jiasy. 8uo*t dead" 



" Couldn't it wait 7" tartly returned 
Jelly, overlooking the sad nature of 
the tidings in her anger at being dis- 
turbed out of her bed. " Would it 
have run away that you must come 
ahd knock folks up to tell it, as if 
you'd been the telefjraph ?" 

"It was my wife made me come," 
spoke Ketlar, with much humility. 
" She's in a peck o' grief, Jelly, and 
nothing 'ud do but I must come right 
off and tell yon ; she thought, mayhap, 
you^d not be gone to bed." 

" Not gone to bed at twelve o'clock 
at night I" retorted Jelly. " And there 
it is, striking: if you've got any ears 
to hear. You must be a fool, Ketlar." 

** Well, I'm sorry to have disturbed 
you," said the man, with a sigh. "I'd 
not have done it of myself; bat poor 
Susan was taking on so, I couldn't say 
her nay. We was all of us so fond of 
the child : and — and — " 

Ketlar broke down with a great sob. 
The man had loved his child : and he 
was weak and faint with hunger. It 
a little appeased Jelly : not very much. 

" I suppose you don't expect me to 
dress mvself and come off to Susan at 
this hour?" she resent tully exclaimed, 
her tone, however, not quite so sharp. 

*• Law bless you, no," answered Ket- 
lar. " What good would that do f It 
couldn't bring Cissy back to life." 

" Ketlar, it's just this — ^instcad of 
being upset with grief, you and Susan, 
you might be thankful that the child's 
taken out of the distress of this world. 
She won't cry for food where she's 
gone, and find none." 

The man'« sobs were renewed at the 
last suggestion. Hut Jelly had really 
meant it in the light of consolation, 

** She was your god-child. Jelly." 

"You needn't tell it me," answered 
Jelly. " Could I have saved her life 
at any trouble or cost, I'd not have 
grudged it If I had a home of my 
own I'd have taken her to it, but Tiu 
only in service, as you know. Ketlar/ 
it is the strike that has killed that 
child." 

Ketlar answered nothing. 

" Cissy was a weakly child and re- 
quired extra comforts: as long as you 
were in work, she had them, but when 
that dropped olf — leastways, when you 
dropped it, 1 should say," amended 
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Jelly, who did not let an opportunity 
slip for dealing out a modicum of re- 
proach — " of course the child suffered. 
And now she's gonel She is better 
off, Ketlar." 

" Yes," assented the man as if he 
were heart-broken. " If it wasn't for 
the thought of the rest, I wish it was 
me that was gone instead." 

" Well, give my love to Susan, and 
say I'm sorry for it altogether, and 
I'll come down sometime in the morn- 
ing. And, look here, Ketlar — what 
about the money for the burial ? 
Tou've not got anything towards it, 
1 expect." 

Ketlar caught up his breath. '' Not 
a penny." 

" Well, I know you'd not like the 
poor little thing to be buried by the 
parish, so I'll see what's to be done, 
tell Susan. Good nicrht." 

Jelly shut down the window with a 
bang. She really looked upon the 
strike as having led to the child's 
death — and in a remote degree pos- 
sibly it' had ; so, what with that, And 
what with the untimely disturbance 
from her bed, her tartness of manner 
was somewhat excusable. 

In passing back across the landing 
to her own chamber, with no more 
superstitious thoughts in her mind 
Just then than if she had never had 
cause to entertain such, the large win- 
dow- became suddenly illuminated. 
Jell}' stopped. Her heart, as she 
would herself have expressed it, leaped 
into her mouth. The light came from 
the outside : no doubt from Dr. Rane's. 
Jelly stood stock still. And then 
— what desperate courage impelled 
her, she never knew, but believed af- 
terwards it must have been something 
akin to the fascination of the basilisk 
— she advanced to the window and 
pulled aside the white blind. 

But she did not see Bessy Rane 
this time, as perhaps she had expected : 
only her husband. Dr. Rane had a 
caudle in his hand, and was appa- 
rently picking up something he had 
let fall quite close to the large oppo- 
site window. It was this caudle that 
had lighted up Jelly's window. In 
another moment he lodged the candle 
on a chair that stood there, so as to 
have both hands at liberty. Jelly 



watched. What he bad dropped •!>• 
peared to be several articles of his d«> 
ceased wife's clot lunar, some of whi'-ii 
had come unfolded in the fall. He 
soon had them within his arm a:rai'v 
caught up the caudle, and went dt^wa 
stairs. Jelly saw and recognized one 
beautiful Indian Shawl, scnrlet with a 
gold border, which had been a present 
from her own mistress to Bessy. 

" He is going to pack them ap and 
sell them, the wicked man !" spoke 
Jelly, in her strong conviction. And 
her ire grew very strong against I>r- 
Hane. ''I'd almost rather iiave stH^a 
the spirit of his poor wife again th.ia 
/Ats," was her bitter eommeut, as sh« 
finally went into her room. 

Putting aside all the solemn doubts 
and fears that were making havoc with 
Jelly's mind, her curiosity was insatia- 
ble. Perhaps no woman in all Dal- 
lory bad so great a pro|)ensity for pry- 
ing into other people's affairs as she. 
Not, it must be again acknowl* 
edged, to do them harm ; bot simply 
in her world-wide inquisitiveness. 

On the folio win ST morning, wiiea 
Jelly attired herself to go to Ketlar*3 
after breakfast — which meal was sea- 
soned throughout with reproaches to 
Dinah for not hearinor Uie nii^ht-bell — 
she bethought herself that she oould 
first of all step into the next door. 
Ostensibly for the neighborly object 
of informing Phillis of the death of 
the child: really, to pick op any 
items of interest there mi^ht be to 
pick up. Dr. Rane, it may be here re- 
marked, had oriven Mollv Green a char^ 
acter to get herself another place ; btin- 
self preferring to retain the elder ser- 
vant, Phillis ; who, however, only went 
to him by da>^ The doctor was alone in 
his house at night, and Jelly believe«i 
he dared not have even old Phillis in. 
knowing it was haunted. He nia«le 
no secret now of his intention to quit 
Dallory. As soon as his practice 
should be disposed of, and tlie iontiae 
money paid, away he would' go. 

Jeliy coolly walketi out at the win- 
dow of Mrs. Cumberhind*sdiningHrunia 
and through that of the doctor's, 8uo 
had seen him go out some little time 
before. Phillis was up stairs, putUa^ 
her master's chamber to-rights. a. id 
Jelly sought her there. She luid of 
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the fright Ketlar had given her, \>y 
coming at midnight to bring the news 
about Cissy : and Phillis, who had a 
tender heart, dropped a tear or two 
to the child's memory. Cissy had 
been loved by everybody. 

" Miss Dallory will be sorry to hear 
this when she comes back," remarked 
Phillis. 

** I say, Phillis, what does your mas- 
ter mean to do with Mrs. Bane's 
clothes ?" abruptly asked Jelly. 

Phillis, dusting the looking-glass at 
the moment, paused in her occupation, 
as if considering. 

" I'm sure I don't know, Jelly. He 
pointed out a few of the plain things 
to me one day, and said I might divide 
them between myself and Molly 
Green ; but that he'd not like to see 
OS wear them till he was gone away. 
As of course we shouldn't, being in 
black for her." 

" She had lotd of beautiful clothes. 
I'm sure the shawls, and scarfs, and 
embroidered robes, and worked petti- 
coats, and other valuable Indian tilings 
that my mistress was always giving 
her, would have set up any lady's 
wardrobe. What will he do with 
ihemV 

Phillis shook her head, and pointed 
to a large, high chest of drawers, iler 
heart was full yet when she spoke of 
her late mistress. 

** The}'^ are all in there. Jelly." 

Are they ! thought Jelly. But 
Phillis was going down now, lier occu- 
pation finished. Jell}* lingered behind, 
and thrust her black bonnet out at the 
window, as if looking at something up 
the road. When Phillis had descended 
the stairs, Jelly tried the drawers. 
Ail were locked except one. That 
one, which Jelly softly drew open, was 
filled with articles belonging to the 
late Mrs. Rane; none of them, so far 
as Jelly could gather by the cursory 
glance and touch, of much value. 

" Yes," she said bitterly. ** He keeps 
these open for show : but he is sending 
away the best. Those other drawers, 
if they could be looked into are empty." 

If ever Jelly had been startled in all 
her life at human footsteps, it was to 
hear that of Dr. Rane on the stairs. 
How she got the drawer shut ; how she 
got her head stretched out at the win- 



dow again as far as ever it would 
stretch, she hardly knew. The doctor 
came in. Jelly, bringing in her head, 
apparently as much surprised as if a 
rhinoceros had walked up, apologized 
and explained rather lamely. She sup- 
posed Phillis must have gone down, 
she said, while she was watching that 
impudent butcher's boy : she had made 
bold to step up to tell Phillis about 
Ketlar's little girl. 

"Ah, she is gone," observed Dr. Rane, 
as Jelly was. walking out. " There has 
been no hope of her for some time." 

"No, sir, I know there hasn't," re- 
plied Jelly, somewhat recovering her 
equanimity. " I told Ketlar that he 
may thank the strike for it." 

Jelly got out with this, and was 
whisking through the gray room, when 
the doctor spoke again. 

" Have you heard from 3'OQr mistress 
this morning, Jelly ?" 

" No, sir." 

" Well, I have. • I am very much 
afraid that she is exceedingly ill. Jelly." 

" Dinah got a letter from Ann a day 
or two ago, sir ; she said in it that her 
missis was looking worse, and seemed 
lower than she'd ever known her." 

"A3% I wish she would come home. 
Eastsea is far away, and I cannot be 
running there perpetually," added the 
doctor, as he shut the chamber door 
in Jelly *s face. 

Leaning back on the pillows of an 
invalid's chair was Arthur Bohuu, look- 
ing as yellow as gold. He had had an 
attack of jaundice. The day of James 
Bohun's funeral it had poured with 
rain ; Arthur got wet, standing at the 
grave and caught a chill, it termi- 
nated in yellow jaundice — the dis- 
tresseil state of his mind no doubt 
doing its full part towards brinsring on 
the malady. At first the doctors were 
afraid of bilious fever, but the danger 
of that passed. He was recovering 
now. Sir Nash, at whose house, he 
lay, was everj^thing that was kind. 

Madam was kind also ; at least she 
made a great professing show of it. 
Her private object in life just now was 
to get her sou to marry Miss Dallory. 
Madam cared no more for her son 
Arthur or his welfare than she did for 
Richard North ; but she had the shrewd- 
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ness to foresee that the sonrce whence 
her larcje supplies of money had hith- 
erto come, was now dried up : and she 
hoped to get some out of Arthur for 
the future. The marr^'ing an heiress, 
wealthy as Mary Dallory, would vastly 
increase his power and means of help- 
in sr her. Moreover, she wished to be 
efiVctnally relieved from that horrible 
nightmare that haunted her still — the 
po>% nihility of his wedding Ellen 
Adair. 

So Madam laid her plans — as it was 
in her scheming nature ever to be lay- 
ins: them — and contrived to gjet Miss 
Pal lory (at that time in London with 
her annt) to Sir Nash Bohun's for a 
few days' visit when Arthur was recov- 
ering. The young lady was there now; 
and Matilda North was there ; and 
they both spent a good portion of every 
day with Arthur ; and Sir Nash made 
much of Mary Dallory, partly because 
he liked her for herself, and partly be- 
cause he thought there was a proba- 
bility that she would be Arthur's wife. 
Purinor his illness, Captain Bohun had 
hnd tiuie to reflect : not only time, but 
calmness, in the lassitude it cast on 
him mentally and bodily : and he began 
to see his immediate way somewhat 
clearer. To hold off and say nothing, 
give no explanation to the two ladies 
at Eastsea, to whom he was acting (as 
he felt) so base a part, was the very 
worst form of cowardice; and. though 
he could not explain to Ellen Adair, 
he was now anxious to do so to Mrs. 
Cumberland. Accord ingl 3' the first use 
he made of his partially-recovered 
health, was to cause writing materials 
to be put on the bed and pen her a note 
in very shaky characters. He spoke 
of his serious illness, stated that cer- 
tain ** untoward circumstances" had 
occurred to intercept his plans, but 
that as soon as he was sufllciently well 
to travel he should beg of her to appoint 
a time when she could allow him a pri- 
vate conference. 

The return post bronght him a letter 
from Ellen. Rather to his consterna- 
tion. Ellen assumed— not unnaturally, 
as the reader will find, a page or two 
further on — that the sole cause of his 
mysterious absence was illness; that 
be had been ill from the first, and una- 
ble to. travel. It ran as follows : 



"Mt Dkarkst ARTinnt, — ^I cannot 
express to you what my feel in zs ^re 
this morning ; so full of joy, 3*et full 
of pain. Oh I cannot tell you what 
the past two or three weeks have been 
to me ; looking back, it almost seema 
a wonder that I lived through them. 
For I thought — I thouc^ht — I will no; 
say here what I thought, and perhaps 
I could not, only that you were nover 
coming more ; and that it wa>^ to me 
agony worse than death. And to h^ar 
now that 3'ou could not come ; that the 
cause of your silence and absence has 
been dangerous illness, brings to me a 
great sorrow and shame. Oh Arthor, 
my dearest, forgive me ! Forgive also 
my writing to yon in this free manner : 
but it almost seems to me as thoogh 
you were already my husband. Had 
3'ou been called away but half an hour 
later you would have been, and {lerhaps 
even might have had me with yoa in 
your illness. 

" I should like to write pages and 
pages, but you may be too ill 3*et to 
read much, and so I will stop here. 
Ma3' God watch over you and bring 
3*ou round again. 

** Ever 3*our8, Arthnr, yours only, 
with the great love of my whole heart, 

"Ellen Adaol^ 

And Captain Arthur Bohun, in apite 
of the cruel fate that had parted them, 
in spite of his best hope never'' to see 
her more, pressed the letter to his 
heart, and the sweet name, Ellen 
Adair— sweeter than anv he would 
ever hear — to his li|>s, and shed tears 
of anguish over it in the feebleifess in* 
duccd by illness. 

They might take Mary Dallory to 
his room as much as they pleased ; and 
Matilda might exert her little wilea to 
subtly praise her, and Ma^lum hers to 
leave them "accidentally" together; 
but his heart was too full of another, 
and of its own bitter pain, to allow 
room for as much as a responsive 
thought to Mary Dallory. 

"Arthur is frightfully languid and 
apathetical I" spoke Miss North one 
day in a burst of resentment. " Pm 
sure he is quite rude tome and Mary; 
he'll let us sit there b}* him for an hour, 
and never speak." 

" Consider how ill he has been — and 
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is/' wftn the remonstrating answer of 
Sir Nash. 

Mrs. Cumberland's span of life was 
drawing into a very narrow space : 
and it n)t;;ht bethat she was beginning 
to susp4H:t this. For some months she 
had been jjcttino^ inwardly weaker ; but 
the weakness had for a week or two 
been visibly and rapidly increasing. 
The unaccountable behavior of Cap- 
tain Dolnni bad tried her — for Ellen's 
sake. She was responsible to Mr. 
A«!air for the welfare of his daughter, 
and the matter was a source of daily 
and hourly annoyance to her mind. 
When this second tardy note arrived, 
she considered it, in one sense, a satis- 
fnctory explanation ; in another, not ; 
since, if Captain Bohun had been too 
ill to write himself, why did he not get 
Borne one else to write to her and say 
BO ? However, she was willing to per- 
suade herself that all would be right ; 
and she told Ellen, without showing 
her the note, that Captain Bohun had 
been dangerously ill, unable to come 
or write. Hence Miss Ellen's return 
letter. 

But, apart from the silent progress 
of the illness in itself, nothing had 
done Mrs. Cumberland so much harm 
as the news of her daughter-in-law's 
death. It had been allowed to reach 
lier abruptly, without the smallest 
warning. 1 suppose there is something 
in our common nature that urges us to 
impart sad tidings to others. We are 
all alike in it Uowever grievous and 
horrible they may be, we dud pleasure 
in imparting them : and Dinah, Jelly's 
friend and underling, proved no ex- 
ception. On the day after the death, 
8he sat down and indited a letter to 
her fellow-servant, Ann, at East-^ea, m 
which she detailed the short progress 
of Mrs. Kane's illness, and described 
the death as ''awful sudden." Ann, 
bvforo she had well mastered the 
cramped lines, ran with white face and 
open mouth to her mistress ; and Miss 
Adair afterwards told her that she 
oii^ht to have known better. That it 
waa too great a shock for Mrs. Cunr- 
berland in her critical state, the girl in 
ber repentance saw. Mrs. Cumberland 
ahked for the letter, and scarcely had 
it out of her band for hours and hours. 
]>caU 1 apparently from no caoae ; for 



the fever had laf»ted bnt a day, Dinah 
said, and was gone again. Mrs. Cum- 
berland, in her bewilderment, began 
actually to think it was a fable. 

Not for two or three days did she 
receive confirmation from Dr. Rane. 
Of course the doctor did not know and 
did not suppose that any one else 
would be writing to Enstsea : and he 
was perhaps willing to spare his mother 
the news as long as he could. He 
shortly described the illness— saying 
that he, himself, had entertained but 
little hope from the first, from the 
severity of the fever. But all this did 
not tend to soothe Mrs. Cumberland ; 
and in the two or three weeks that 
afterwards went on, she faded palpably. 
Little wonder the impression, that she 
was growing worse, made its way to 
Dallory. 



CHAPTER XXXr. 

COMTNO HOME TO DIE. 

Time went on again ; nearly a fort- 
night. Dallory had relapsed into its 
old routine, and the fever was forgot- 
ten. Houses had recovered the smell 
of soap and scrubbing; their inhabit- 
ants were back again ; and amidst them 
Mrs. North and her daughter Matilda. 

The chief news Madam found to 
interest her was, that Richard North 
had opened the works again. The glow 
of hope it raised within her was bright 
indeed ; for she looked upon it as an 
earnest that supplies would come in 
again for the future as they had in the 
past. That she would find herself 
mistaken was excee<lingly probable ; 
Richard himself could have said a 
certainty. Madam had the grace to 
express some calm rei^ret for the un- 
timely death of Bessy, in ttie hearing 
of Mr. North and Richard ; she hn<i 
put herself and Matilda into deeper 
mourning than they had assumed for 
James Bohun. It was all of the most 
fashionable and costly kind ; and the 
master of Dallory Uall, poor helpless 
man, had the pleasure of receiving 
the bills for it from the Loudon 
court-milliners and dressmakers But 
Madam never enqnire<i into the par- 
ticulars of Bessy's illness and death; 
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in her opinion the less fevers were 
talked of the better. 

Yes ; the North works were re- 
opened. Or, to be quite correct, they 
were close on the point of it. Upon 
how small a scale he must begin again, 
Richard, remembering the magnitude 
of past operations, felt almost ashamed 
to think. But, as he good-humoredly 
remarked, half a loaf was better than 
no bread. He must get a living ; he 
had not a fortune in the bank, or else- 
where, to fly to ; and he preferred 
doing this to seeking employment 
under other Arms, if indeed anything 
worth having had been to be found; 
but the country's trade was in a most 
depressed state, and hundreds of 
gentlemen, like himself, had been 
thrown out. It was the same thing as 
beginning life over again ; just a little 
venture, that might succeed or might 
not ; one in which he must plod on 
carefully and cautiously, even to keep 
it going. 

The whole staff of operators would 
at first be under twenty men. The 
old workmen, idly airing themselves 
still in North Inlet, laughed derisively 
when they heard this. Twenty men, 
indoor and out, including tlie master 
hissclf, in that there big block o' 
buildings, they shouted to one an- 
other. What was they a-j?oing to 
make — wheelbarrers ? — bridges for 
dogs to trot across? — railway car- 
riages to carry dolls? The men were 
pleasantly sarcastic over it, thinking 
perhaps they concealed their real bit- 
terness of heart. The new measure 
did not find favor with them. How 
should it, when the^' stood iu the light 
of excluded parties ? Some eight or 
ten who had never been willing up- 
holders of the strike, who had been 
ready to return to work all along, 
would be taken on again; the rest, 
foreigners, Richard North was bring- 
ing over from abroad. And the ire of 
the disaffected was great. 

Truly the men were like the dog in 
the manger — as Richard North for- 
merly told them. They would not do 
the work themselves : had Richard 
now again offered it to them, they 
would have declined it, as before : 
and yet they wished to prevent others 
doing it. Ay, and intended to prevent, 



luck being good for it. The strike 
and its disastrous aceompanimenta 
seemed to have wholly clians^ed tKe 
character of these poor mistaken oi>e- 
ratives. They used, speaking of t4ieni 
as a whole, to be as respectable and 
civil and sensible a body of men as 
one could wish to find ; but now they 
were sullen and depressed, almost fero- 
cious, next door to desperate. Out at 
pocket and elbows ; out of hope and 
heart ; their homes were desolate, 
their wives resentful, thfir ciiildren 
ragged, sickly, dying. Neither men 
nor women, neither growing children 
nor infants, ever knew now what it 
was to have a substantial meal of 
good wholesome food. And of course 
the question lay heavily on the minds 
of the most thoughtful — Where and in 
what way was it to end ? Richard 
North had told them — in starvation 
or the workhouse ; and the prospect 
looked nearer now than it had then. 
The only thing money seemed to be 
found pretty readily for, was tobacco : 
since the men might still be seen with 
their pipes. Beer also could be bought 
occasionally — and perhaps they re- 
quired it, in their state of long-joatin- 
ued, incipient famine. 

Mrs. Gass entered cordially into 
Richard's plans. She would have put 
money wholesale into his new under- 
taking — or, as she generally expressed 
it, his new venture ; and in truth it 
might be called new, and a venture 
also. But Richard would not have it. 
Some portion of her capital that haT 
been embarked in the firm of North 
and Gass, remained in it of neces- 
sity—all, in fact, of it that was not 
lost— but this she reckoned as no- 
thing, and wanted to help Richartl 
further. ** It's o' no good crying after 
spilt milk, Mr. Richard," she said to 
him, philosophically ; " and I've still 
got a deal more than I shall ever 
want." But Richard was firm : h« 
would not be helped further: it was 
a risk, aud he preferred to incur it 
alone. 

Perhaps there were few people living 
that Richard North liked better than 
Mrs. Gass. He even liked her homely 
mode of speech ; it was honest, genu- 
ine; far more to be respected than if 
she had made a show of utteuipting 
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^vrl^at »be could not have kept up. 
llichard had grown to know her 
^rorth: he recognized it more surely 
^a.y by day. In his uncomfortable 
home at Dallory Hall — ^which had long 
to him been anything but a home — he 
had got into the habit of almost mak- 
ing a second one with Mrs. Gass. 
Never a day passed but he spent an 
Lour or two of it with her; and she 
iroutd coax him to remain for meals 
as often as she could. 

lie sat one aflernoon at her well- 
spread tea-table. His arrangements 
Were pretty well organized now ; and 
in a day the works would open. The 
foreipn workmen had come, and were 
lodged with their families in the places 
appointed for tiiem. Two policemen, 
paid by Kicliard, had also taken up 
their position in Dallory, purposely to 
protect them. Of course the object of 
the otllcers was not made known ; 
Richard North would not be the one 
to provoke hostilities, or even let it be 
sustpected he feared them ; but he was 
quitv aware of the ill-feeling obtaining 
amidst his former workmen. 

•* IJlesbcd i<liots they be !'' said Mrs. 
GaHs, contidentially, as she handed 
Richard his cup of tea. ** They want 
a loNson read to 'em, Mr. Richard, 
that's what it is." 

'* I can't tell about that," dissented 
Richard. "I should have thought 
they could hardly find a better lesson 
than these last few months must have 
been.*' 

•• Ah. you don't know 'em as I do, 
Mr. Kichard. I'm a'most double your 
age, sir; and there's nothing gives 
one experience like years." 

Rtihnrd laui^hed. ** Not double my 
age \et, old frirnd." 

" Any ways. I might have been your 
mother — if youMI excuse my saying of 
it,-' Hhe persisted. " You be hard 
upon thirty-three, and I'm two 3'ears 
turned fifty." 

It was in this plain manner that 
Mrs. (lAHs usually liked to make her 
pro|K>Hitions so undeniable. Cer- 
tainly she might, so far as age went, 
Lave been Richard's mother. 

** I know them men better than you 
do, Mr. Kichard ; and I say they want 
a leHHOD read to 'em yet. And the v '11 
get it, air. Rut we'll leave the sub- 



ject for a bit, if you plcnse. I've been 
tired of it for some time past, and I'm 
sure you have. To watch men, once 
sensible, act like fools, and persist in 
acting, spite of everybody and every- 
thing, is wearying to one's patience. 
Is it to-morrow that you open ?" 

" The day after." 

" Well, now. Mr. Richard, I'd like 
to say another word upon a matter 
that you and me don't agree on — and 
it's not often our opinions differs, is it, 
sir? It's touching your capital. I 
know you'll want more than you can 
command ; it would be giving me a 
real pleasure if you'll let me find it." 

Kichard smiled, and shook his head 
decisively. *' I cannot say more about 
it than I have said before, was his re- 
ply. ** You know all I have urged." 

" Look here : promise this," returned 
Mrs. Gass. " If ever you find your- 
self at a pinch as things go on, say 
you'll come to me. I don't ask you, 
if the concern should turn out a losing 
one, a hopeless one (which I know it 
won't, unless them precious Trades' 
Unions pcts it a-fire, like the incen- 
dftries the}* are, and I can call 'em 
nothing better), for in that case I know 
cords wouldn't draw you to have help 
from me. Rut when you are getting 
on, and money would be useful, antt 
its employment safe and sure, I shall 
look for you to come to me. Now, 
that's enough. I want to put a ques- 
tion, Mr. Richard, that delicacy has 
kept me from bothering 3'ou with be- 
fore. What about their expenses at 
Dallory Hall ? You can't pretend to 
keep 'em up." 

" Ah," said Richard, "that has been 
my great nightmare. Rut I think I 
see a way through it — at least, in my 
own mind. First of all, I have given 
notice to Miss Dallorv that we shall 
not require the lease rcneweil ; it will 
be up, you know, next March." 

" (joo<l," observed Mrs. (iass. 

"My father knows nothing of it — ft 
is of no use to trouble him earlier than 
need be; and of course Madam does 
not. tifte imagines that the lease will 
be renewed as a matter inevitable. 
Miss Dallory will, at my request, keep 
counsel — or, rather, her brother Fran- 
cis for her, for it la he who traubacc« 
her busiucss." 
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" They know then that you are the 
real lessee of Dallory Hall ? Lawk a 
mercy, what a simpleton I be !' broke 
off Mrs. Gass. "Of course they must 
have knowed it when the transfer was 
made." 

Richard nodded. "As soon as 
Christmas turns I shall begin to look 
out for a moderate house in lieu of the 
Hall ; one that I shall have hopes of 
being able to keep up. It shall have 
a good garden for my father's sake. 
Therein be frightful rebellion on the 
part of Madam. and Matilda, but I 
can't help that. I cannot do more than 
my means will allow." 

•' Look here, Mr. Richard ; don't 
3'ou worry yourself about not being 
able to keep up a house for Mr. North. 
I'll do my part to that : all of it, if 
need be. He and my husband were 
partners and friends, and grew rich to- 
gether. Mr. North has lost his sav- 
ings, but I have kept mine; and I 
sliall never see him wanting in any 
comfort while he lives. We'll look out 
for a pretty villa-cottage with a lovely 
garden ; and he'll be happier in it than 
he has ever been in that grand big 
hall. If Madam don't like to bring 
her pride down to it, let her be off else- 
where — and a good riddance of bad 
rubbish 1 I say, though, Mr. Richard, 
have 3'ou heard the news about Mary 

Bailor v ?" 

" Wiiat news?" he asked. 

" That she's going to be married to 
Captain Bohun." 

Richard North drank down his tea 
at a gulp. His face had flushed a 
little. 

" I know that Madam wishes it, and 
is working for it," he answered. " Miss 
Dallory has been staying at Sir Nash 
Bohun's." 

"I hear that Madam has given it 
out that they're going to m:\rry one 
another," rejoined Mrs. Gass. " B}* 
the way, Mr. Richard, how is Captain 
Bohun getting on, after his fit of the 
jandors?" 

" He is better. Nearly well." 

Mrs. Gass took a sjood bite of but- 
tered toast. " I shall believe in that 
there marriage, when it has took place, 
Mr. Uichard ; not before. Unless I'm 
uncommonl}' out. Captain Bouuu cares 
for another young lady too well to 



think of Mary DaHory. Folks ir?.^i** 
suspect it ; and I believe don't. Bu; I 
have had my eyes aboat me.'^ 

Richard knew that she aUuded i' 
Ellen Adair. 

" They are both as sweet and e-^'^i 
girls as ever lived, and a gentle:^:*:: 
may think himself lucky to get eUi-.-r 
of 'em. Mr. Richarvl, your o*-:- 
sleeve's a-touching of the |»uiitf-J.~ 
ham." 

Richard smiled a little as he w:;^ '• 
his cuff. Mouniinsr wasalwavs b:^ I :~ 
wear, he remarked, showing every I.i- 
tle stain. And then he naid a f<f«' 
words about her for whom it wi^ 
worn — which he had rarely done d'ujt< 
she died. 

. "I cannot get reconciled to h^r 
death," he said in a low tone. ** Ai 
times can scarcely believe io it. T.** 
have been carried off after only a day 
of fever I — it seems incredible,*' 

And Mrs. Gass felt that the won is 
startled her to tremor. She tUTD^>i 
away lest he shonld see it in her coi^it- 
tenance. 

Bad news arrived from Mrs. Cnm- 
berland. Only a morning or two later, 
a thundering knock at the front d'>or 
disturbed Jelly and Dinah at their 
breakfast. Upon its being opened by 
the latter, Dr. Rane walked straig'ui 
into the kitchen without ceremonv, An 
open letter in his hand. Jelly ro>e 
and curtseyed. She had been mark- 
edly respectful to the doctor of late. 
perhaps in very fear lest he should 
suspect the curious things her mind 
was running on. 

*' My motuer will be home to-night« 
Jellv." 

" To-night — sir I" exclaimed Jelly in 
her suprise. 

•'She is mnch worse. Yery ill in- 
deed. She says she is coming home to 
die." 

Jell\' shrieked : startled out of her 
equanimity. 

** It is only three lines — she writes 
herself," continued Dr. Rane, just 
showing the letter in his hand, as iT 
in confirmation. " Thev were to s?o to 
London yesterday, stay there the 
night, and will come home t^^Lty. 
Of course 3'ou will have all thingi» ia 
! readluebs." 
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** 'Yt%, sir. And wh^t about meet- 
ii);r my mistress at the station?^ 

** I shall go myself," said Dr. Rane. 

He went away with the last words. 
Jellv sat still for a few minutes to di- 
«ri'st the news, and came to the con- 
cliisitm that "coming home to die" 
was but a figure of speech of Mrs. 
Ciiniberlaud's. Then she rose up to 
Ueirin her preparations, aud over- 
wiic'hned the bewildered Dinah with 
llfleen orders at once. 

I>unng the day, Jelly, in pursuance 
of something or other she wanted, 
was walking at a sharp pace towards 
I>ailory» when in passing the Hall 
^atos she found herself accosted by 
Mrs. North. Madam was taking her 
u>ual promenade in the grounds, and 
Lad extended it to the gates. Jelly 
btocKi still in sheer amazement; it 
WA^ the first time within her recollec- 
tion that Madam had condescended to 
ti'Tdiess herself or any other inhabi- 
tant of the neighborhood. 

How was Mrs. Cumberland? — and 
tC'tf^rf was she. Madam graciously 
M^kcd. And Jelly, in the moment*s 
ha^^te, answered that she was at East- 

•' To stay the winter, I believe," 
%\ont on Madam. ''And Miss Adair 
— is she with her?" 

** I ou<j:ht to have said was at East- 
jt«/a.*' correi'ted Jelly, who did not like 
Madittn well enough to be more than 
I a rely civil. "My mistress is worse, 
and is coming home to-day. Miss 
Adair is with her of course. I must 
^i^h3'ou good morning, Madam, I've 
fi*jl my work before me." And away 
vk ent Jelly, leaving Madam a mental 
voiii|»liment : 

** Nasty proud cat I she had got 
tfome sly motive for asking, 1 know." 

And so the day went on. 

The early dusk of the autumn even- 
it. <; was beginning to fall, together 
w uU a storm of rain, when the carriage 
containing Mrs. Cumberland stopped 
at her doi^r. Jelly ran out ; and was 
in^'t by Kllen Adair; who spul^e in a 
fii^litrned whisper: 

* Oh Jelly, she is so ill I she cannot 
»j»eak." 

The doctor stood helping his mother 
o:it. Ann was gatherin^j; uundrv small 
aii.cIv;o iu her arms Loui beside the 



driver. Jelly caught one glimpse of 
her mistress's face and fell back in 
alarm. Surely that blue look was for 
death I 

" She ought not to have come," 
murmured Dr. Rane in Jelly's ear. 
'* Go and ask Seeley to step over- 
while I get my mother upstairs." 

There was some bustle and confu- 
sion for the time. Mrs. Cumberland 
was put in the easy-chair in her room, 
aud undressed, so far as her bonnet 
and travelling wraps went. She re- 
fused to go to bed. In half an hour, 
or so, when she had somewhat recov- 
ered the fatigue, she looked and seemed 
considerably better, and spoke a little, 
expressing a wish for some tea. The 
doctors led her to take it, enjoining 
strict quiet. Jelly knelt down before 
her mistress, to hold the cup and 
saucer. 

" What did she die of. Jelly ?" came 
the unexpected question. 

" Who ?" asked Jelly, wonderingly. 

Mrs. Cumberland made a motion 
in the direction of her son's house : 
she and her voice were alike of the 
faintest. "Bessy Rane." 

Jelly gave a start that went well- 
nigh to upset the tea. She felt her 
face growing white : but she could not 
move to hide it. 

" Why don't you speak? What did 
she die of ?" 

" Ma'am, don't you know ? She 
caught the fever." 

"It troubles me. Jelly; it troubles 
me. I've done nothing but dream of 
her ever since. And what will Oliver 
do without her ?" 

The best he can. Jelly had a great 
mind to answer. But all she said, was, 
to beg her mistress to leave these ques- 
tions until the morning. 

" I don't think any morning will 
dawn for nie," was Mrs. Cumberland's 
remark. " I sent you word 1 was com- 
ing home to die. I wanted to come for 
many reasons. I knew the journey 
would do me harm ; I put it otf too 
long. But I had to come home : I 
could not die away from it." 

Every consoling thing that Jelly 
could tliink of, she said, assuring her 
mistress it was nothing but the jour- 
ney that put her ou to these low 

thuUgUlS. 
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" I want to see Mr. North," resiimcd 
Mrs'. Cumberland. " You must go 
and bring bim to me." 

*' Not to-night," said Jelly. 

" To-night. Now. There's no time 
to lose. To see him was one of the 
things I had to come home for." 

And Mrs. Cumberland, ill thongh 
she was, was resolute to be obeyed as 
ever shs^had been in her days of 
health. JeHy had the sense to know 
that refusal would excite her worse 
than any result of compliance, and 
prepared to obey. As she passed out 
of the presence of Mrs. Cumberland, 
she saw £llen Adair sitting on the 
stairs, anxiously listening for any 
sound from the sick room that might 
tell how all was going: on within it. 

" Oh Miss Ellen I You should not 
be there." 

" I cannot rest anywhere. Jelly. I 
want to know how she is. She is mj' 
only friend on this side of the wide 
world." 

" Well, now, Miss Ellen, look here 
— ^you may come in and stay with her 
while I am away; I was going to call 
Ann. But mind you don't talk." 

Flin<j;iiig on a shawl, Jelly started 
on the run for Dallory Hall. It was 
an int-loraent night, pouring with rain. 
And Eileii Adair took up her place in 
obedient silence b}' the side of the dy- 
ing woman — for she was dying, how- 
ever ignorant they might be of the 
fact. Apart from Ellen's natural 
grief for Mrs. Cumberland, thoughts 
of what her own situation would be if 
she lost her, could but intrude on 
her mind, bringing all kinds of per- 
plexity. It seemed to her that she 
would have neither home nor protector. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

RICHARD north's REVELATION. 

For a wonder, the dinner-table at 
Dallory Ilall was a solitary one. Soli- 
tary, in so far as that only the family 
then at home sat at it. Madam headed 
it; Mr. North was at the foot; Rich- 
ard on one side ; Matilda on the other. 
8<.'arcely a word was being spoken. 
Madam was in one of her imperious 



hnmors — ^indee^i, when was she o-it cf 
them? — the servants waited io &i;«-f:"e 

Suddenly there rang out a ^^•. i 
crashing peal from the hall-bell. K • . i- 
ard, who was already beginninq' tA **? 
disturbed by vague fears of what \ s 
ex- workmen's hostilities might ^n- 2 
them to do, sat back in his chair al* 
sently, and turned his head. 

"Are you expecting any one^ Dick V 
asked his father. 

" No, sir. Unless it be a messar? 
to call me out.** 

It was, however, a message to c.l 
out Mr. North; not Richard. >Jr^ 
Cumberland wanted to see him. ** Uz 
the instant," tlie 8er\'ant added; f< 
that was what Jelly had im|>erative r 
said. 

Mr. North laid down his knife ar \ 
fork and stared at the man. He \1.1 
not understand. 

'' Mrs. Cumberland is at Eastse^ " 
he cried. 

" No, sir, she has just got hor:*^ 
and she wants to see you very [r.r- 
ticular. It*s the lady's maid who tis 
brought the messasje." 

"Mr. North cannot go/' broke f«r*h 
Madam loii<lly to the servant. *'Gj 
and say so." 

But Jelly, to whom the words pene- 
trated as she stood in the halU had ni 
notion of her mistress's wishes l»ev:^ 
set at nought by Madam. She had a 
great deal of calm moral and physic il 
courage — in spite of the supeniatumi 
terrors that had recently held influonoe 
over her — some persons might have 
said her share of calm impudence also : 
and she made no ceremony of poitivj 
her black bonnet, shiny with wet, iir 
side the room. 

" My mistress is dyhfig. air ; I don't 
think there can be a doubt of it/* -lie 
said, advancing to Mr North. '• S:*e 
wishes to say a few last wonis to voj, 
if you'll please to come. There's no 
time to be lost, sir." 

" Bless me ! — poor Fanny !" one 1 
Mr. North, rising : and his hands be- 
gan to tremble a little. ** 111 come at 
once, Jelly." 

"You will nof,^^ spoke Madam, as 
if she were issuing an imperial dh't. 

" I must," said Mr. North. " She is 
dying, Maflam, don't you hear ?" 

*• 1 say No, you will not." 
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•* The wishes of the dying must be 
ro**pected/' interposed Jelly, still to 
Mr. North. "Otherwise there's no 
tcllincr what ghosts might haunt 'em 
afliT." 

Tlic grammar was rather obscure, 
but the weaning of the words plain 
enonirh. Mr. North took a step or 
%\\c> towards the door : Madam came 
Muiid and put herself before him, with 
hor iiitercopting words: 

" My will is law in this house, and 
out of it you do not go." 

For a minute or two the master 
(ilie master I) of Dallory Hall looked 
utterly helpless, as if he were going to 
cry like a child. Then he cast an ap- 
lM>aliii«^ look at his son. Richard rose, 
layini; down his table napkin. 

" Leave the room for an instant," he 
qnii^ly said to the servants, including 
Jrlly. And they filed out. 

" .My dear father, is it your wish to 
Fte Mrs. Cumberland?" 

•* Uh, I) irk, you know it is," spoke 
the ]UMtr brow-beaten roan. "There's 
ii'it lutieh left to me in life now to care 
r*r ; but if I let her die without going 
l-» Iht there'll be less." 

** Th''n you shall go," said Hichard. 
>(.'iilau) turned to him ; passion in her 
cw\ II ml on her tongue. 

"How ilare you attempt to oppose 
ujo, Uu-hard Xoilh ? 1 say your father 
(' :i>i not go forth at the beck and call 
of iliis crazy woman." 

" Mulam, I say he shall,'' calmly 
6{.<*ke Kichard. ' 

** I) > 3 ou defy me f Has it come to 

" Wliy yes, if j'ou force me to: it is 
D'tt my fault. Pardon me if I speak 
|,':iinly — if I set you right upon one 
iM'iiii. Madam," he added. " You hav^ 
j>mt said your will is law in the house 
awrl out of it : in future it must, on 
soinc occasions, vield to mine. This is 
one. My father will go to Mrs. Cum- 
lMrland*8. Say no more, Madam : it 
«ill be useless ; and I am going to ad- 
tuii the servants." 

From sheer amazement Madam was 
6tl)l. Resolution — the resolution born 
of conneioufl power to will and to 
cxei.Mite— lay in every tone and glance 
of Uiohard North. Before she could 
Cf>llrct her energies, the door was 
ojiuucd to the servanta, and she heard 



Richard's order to make ready and 
bring round the close carriage in- 
stantly. Instantly. 

" Mr. North will be with your mis- 
tress as soon as you are, Jelly," said 
he. And Jelly nodded, as she took 
her departure. 

But there ensued a scene. Madam 
had called Mrs. Cumberland a crazy 
woman ; she seemed nothing less than 
one herself Whatever her private ob- 
jection might have been to her hus- 
band's holding an interview with Mrs. 
Cumberland — and there could be no 
question that she had one — Richard 
fairly thought she was going mad in 
her frenzied attempts to prevent it. 
She stamped, she raved, she threatened 
Mr. North, def3'ing him to go, she 
violently pushed him into his chair 
backwards, she ordered the servants to 
bar the house doors against his egress, 
she rushed round to tlic stables herself 
and countermanded the carriage ; she 
was in fact as nearly mad as a woman, 
short of being a caged lunatic, can be. 
Matilda cried : iudillerent as that 
3'oung lady remained in g(Mieral to her 
mother's ordinary fits of touiper, she 
was fr lightened now. The servants 
collected in dark nooks of the hall, 
and stood peeping : Mr. North stole 
into his parlor, and thence, by the 
window, to a bench iu the carden, 
where he sat in the dark and the rain, 
shaking in every limb. Of his own 
accord he had surely never dared to 
go, after this : but Richard was his 
sheet anchor. Richard alone main- 
tained his calm equanimity, and car- 
ried matters throuijh. Tiie servants 
oheyed his slightest word, onl}' the lift 
of his finger: with sure insiiuet they 
saw who could be, an<l wa<«, the Hairs 
real master : and the carriage at length 
came to the door. 

But all this liad caused delay. And 
more might have been caus(»d — for 
what will an unrestrained and deter- 
mined woman not do — but that Just 
as the wheels, grating on the wet 
gravel, struck on Madam *8 ear, her 
violence culminated in a kind of faint- 
ing fit* For the time at least she 
could not move, and Richard took the 
opportunity to put his father in the 
carriage. It was astonishing how con- 
fidingly the old man trusted to Rich- 
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ard^s protection. He clung to his 
hand. 

" Won't you come also. Dick ? I 
hardly dare ^o aloue. She*d be capable 
of coming after me, you know." 

Richard^s answer was to step in and 
Bit down beside his father. It was 
eight o'clock when they got to Mrs. 
Cumberland's. Jelly, with a reproach- 
ful face, showed them into a sitting- 
room. 

" You can't go up now, sir ; youll 
have to wait," said she. 

" Is she any better ?" asked Richard. 

" She's worse," replied Jelly ; " get- 
ting weaker and weaker with every 
quarter of an hour. Dr. Rane thinks 
she'll last till morning. I don't. The 
clergyman's up there now." 

And when the time came for Mr. 
North to be introduced into the room, 
Mrs. Cumberland was almost past 
speaking to him. They were alone — 
for she motioned others away. Mr. 
North never aflerwartls settled with 
himself what the especial point could 
have been that she had wished to 
say, to him : unless it was the request 
that he should take charge of Ellen 
Adair. 

Her words were fiiint and few, and 
apparently disjointed, at times seem- 
ing to have no connection the one 
with the other. Mr. North — sitting 
on a chair close in front of her, boUl- 
ing one of her hands, bending down 
his ear to catch what fell from her 
white lips — thought her mind wan- 
dered a little. She asked him to pro- 
tect Ellen Adair — to take her home 
to the Hall until she should be claimed 
by her husband or her father. It might 
be but a few days, she added, before 
the former came, and he would prob- 
ably wish the marriage to take place 
at once ; if so, it had better. Then 
she went on to say something about 
Arthur Boliun, which Mr. North could 
not catch at all. And then she passed 
abruptly to the past matter of the 
anonymous letter. 

"John, you will forgive it! You 
will forgive it I" she implored, feebly 
clasping the hand in which hers lay. 

" Forgive that ?" returned Mr. 
North, not in dissent but in surprise 
that she should speak on the subject. 

** Fur my sake, John. Wu were 



dear friends and playfellows in t)*e r -* 
da3's — ^though \*ou'were oJiier V^-^z 
me. You'll forgive it, won't you, X ~-^ 
for my sake : because I am dying, ai. : 
because I ask it of you." 

'* Yes I wUl," said John North : - I 
don't think as much aboat It as I 
did," he arlded. " I'd like to fonrl^ 
everybodj' and everything before I £ \ 
Fanny ; and my turn mayn't be i-: ^ 
now. I forgive it heartily : heart iiy. ' 
he repeated, thinking to content hVr. 
" Fanny, I never thought you^d ^^ i 
before me." 

*• God bless you I God reward yon !* 
she murmured. *' There was no U 
intention, you know, John." 

John North did not see why be 
merited reward, neither could he fal- 
low what she was talking ofl It mtj!it 
be, he supposed, one of the hailacin!^ 
tions of mind that sometimes &tteLd 
the dyinof. 

" I'll take every care of Ellen Adair: 
she shall come to the Uall and slay 
there," be said, for that he could un- 
derstand. '* I promise it faithfully to 
you, Fannj'." 

" Then that is one of the weights 
off my mind," murmured the dy:n^ 
woman. ** There were so many oo it. 
I have left a paper, John, naminflr y:>a 
and Richard her guanlians for tl.e 
time being. She's of good family, an! 
very precious to her father. There 
has been so short a space to act in : 
it was only three or four days a^*o 
that I knew the end was comincr. ^ I 
did not expect it would be quite so 
soon." 

" It mostly comes when it's not ex- 
pected," murmured poor John North : 
" there's a many of us seem to he 
going very near together. E<lmuu 1 
was the Grst ; then iiessy ; now irs 
you, Fanny : and the next will be me. 
God in His mercy grant that we may 
ail meet in a happier world, and be 
toijether for ever 1" 

Richard North had remained below 
in the dining-room with Ellen Adair. 
The heavy crimson curtains were 
drawn before the large garden window, 
a bright fire blazed in the grate Ellea 
in her black dress, worn for Bessv. >at 
iu the warmth: she felt very chiily 
after her journey, was nervous at the 
lain the iliUCiid bceined to be iakiu^ \ 
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•nd every now and then a tear stole 
etlentl}' down her sweet face. Richard 
ivalked about a little as he glanced at 
her. He thought her looking, apart 
frcim the yreftent sorrow, pale and 
ill. Richard North was deliberating 
whether to say a word or two upon a 
matter that puzzled him. He thought 
he would. 

**I have been across the channel, 
you know, Ellen, since you left for 
Eastsea," he began. He had grown 
ftufticiently intimate at Mrs. Cumber- 
land's, alter his enforced term, of idle- 
ness set-in, to drop the formal ** Miss 
Adair" for her Christian name. And 
she had always called him Richard : 
or ''Mr. Richard." 

•• Yes, we heard of it. You went to 
engage workmen, did you not ?" 

*' Something of that. When I got 
back home^ I found a letter or two 
waiting for me from Arthur Bohun, 
who was then at Eastsca. Madam had 
opened one." 

Ellen looked up, and then down 
again immediately. Richard North 
saw a change pass over her face, as 
though she were startled. 

*' 1 could not quite understand the 
letters ; I think Arthur intended me 
not to fully understand them. The}* 
spoke of some— some event that was 
coming off, at which he wished me to 
be present." 

Ellen saw that he did understand, 
at least, that he believed he did. She 
rose from her seat and went close to 
him, speaking in agitation. 

** \\ ill you grant me a request, 
Richard ? I know 3'oa can be a firm 



fetched him away ; James Bohun was 
dying and wanted him. Since then I 
— I hardly know. He never camo 
down again. He has been very ill." 

" Yes, very. Let him get his health 
again ; it will be all right. That's 
all, my dear. I should like to take a 
little care of you as though you were 
my sister." 

" Care I" she replied. " Oh Richard, 
I don't see what will become of me, 
or where I shall go. They say Mrs. 
Cumberland will not live till morning ; 
and papa, you know, is so far away." 

Jelly appeared with some coffee; 
and stayed for a minute or two to 
gossip, after the bent of her own 
heart. The carriage and the horses 
and the coachman were waiting out- 
side in the rain. Dr. Rane was in and 
out, in his restlessness. It was an 
anxious night with him. He would, 
how willingly I have restored his 
mother for a time, had human skill 
alone been necessary to do it. 

Before the interview with Mr. North 
was over — and it did not last twenty 
minutes — Mrs. Cumberland had 
changed considerably. Her son went 
into the room as Mr. North left it; 
and he saw at once how fallacious was 
the hope he had entertained of her 
lasting until morning. 

Poor Mr. North, broken alike in 
health and heart, weak in spirit almost 
as a child, burst into a fit of tears as 
soon as he entered the dining-room. 
Richard spoke a few soothing words 
to him : Ellen Adair, who had rarely, 
if ever, seen a man cry, stood aghast. 
"They are all going, Dicky," he 



friend ; you are very true. Do not^ sobbed ; " all going one by one. We 



ever think of it again — do not speak 
of it to living man or woman." 

" I presume it did not take place, 
Ellen." 

" No. And the sooner it is alto- 
gether forgotten, the better." 

He took her hand between his, and 
drew her to the fire. They stood be- 
fore it side by side. 

*'I am glad yon know that I am 
your firm and true friend, Ellen ; you 
may trust me always. It is neither 
idle curiosity nor impertinence that 
makes me speak. Madam stopped it, 
I conclude," 

*'l suppose aa She came and 
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were almost boy and girl together ; I 
a big one, Fanny a little mite that I'd 
often hold on my knee. I loved the 
child ; she was as pretty a little thing 
as you'd wish to see. She's 3'ounger 
than me by a good deal, and I never 
thought she'd go before me. There'll 
be only you left, Dicky ; only you." 

Ellen touched Uiehar<rs e]b4>w : she 
held a cup of coffee in her hand. '* If 
he can be brought to drink it, it may 
do him goo<l," she whispered, crying 
for company. 

Mr. North drank the coffee. After- 
wards, when he had sat awhile — break* 
ing out ever and anon with the re* 
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miniscences of the old days — ^he said 
he should like another cup. Richard, 
as he handed it to him, reminded him 
that the carriage was waiting; npon 
which Mr. North, who had quite for- 
gotten the fact, tried to drink it all 
down at once, and had a fit of chok- 
ing. 

" I'd like to*know how she is before 
I go, Dicky," he said when it was 
over. " Whether there's any change." 

A change indeed. Even as the 
words left his lips, some slight com- 
motion was heard in the house, fol- 
lowing upon Dr. Rane*s voice, who 
had come out of the chamber to speak. 
The last moment was at hand. Ellen 
Adair went up, and Jelly went up. 
Mr. North said he must wait a bit 
longer. 

In five minutes all was over. Ellen 
Adair, brought down by Pr. Rane, 
was convulsed with grief. Mr. North 
said she should go back with them to 
the Hall, and bade Jelly find what 
things she might want: At first Ellen 
refused: it seemed strangely sudden, 
almost unseemly, to go out of the 
house thus immediately ; but when 
she came to reflect how lonely and un- 
desirable would be her position if she 
stayed in it, she grew eager to go. 
To tell the truth, she felt half afraid 
to stay : she had never been in per- 
sonal contact with death, and the idea 
lay upon her as a dread to be shrunk 
from. 

So a small portmanteau was hastily 
repacked — not an hour had elapsed 
since it was unpacked — and taken out 
to the carriage, Jelly undertaking to 
send the larger box in the morning. 
And Ellen was in the carriage driving 
to the Hall with Mr. North and 
Richard. 

" I am glad to come,'' she said to 
them, catcbiog up her breath, " It is 
so very kind of you to receive me in 
this extremity." 

• '' Not at all, my dear," answered 
Mr. North. " The Hall will be your 
home until we get instructions from 
your father. Mrs. Cumberland has 
appointed me and Richanl your tem- 
porary guardians : I was telling Dick 
so when you were upstairs." 

And Ellen burst into fh^sh tears, and 
said again and again how kind it was 



of them. Richard North felt t!i.«it he 
loved her as dearly as any sister. 

But there would be words to the 
bargain : they had not taken Madsm 
into consideration. The sappositioa 
that she would object to it» never oc- 
curred to Mr. North or Richard : 
Madam was so very fond of havir:j 
company at Dallory llalL When ttie 
coachman, tired of being in the wet, 
dashed up at a canter, and they ^ie- 
scended and entered into the blaze of 
light, and Madam, standing a little 
back, saw the vouncr ladv anil the 
lugurage, her face of surprise wns a 
picture. 

" What does this intrusion mean ?** 
she demanded, slowly advancing. 

"It means, Madam, that Mrs. Cam* 
berland is dead, and that she has left 
Miss Adair in my charge and DickX 
for a bit," answered Mr. North wtih 
trembling courtesy, remembering: the 
fri<2rhtful mood he had run awav fronL 
While Richard, catching the ominous 
words and eye of Madnm, hastily took 
Ellen into the drawing-room, intro- 
duced her to Matilda, and shut the 
door on them. 

" You say Mrs. Cumberland is 
dead !" had been Madam's next words 
to Mr. North 

"Yes, she^s dead. It has been 
frightfully sudden." 

" What did she want with you ?^ re- 
sumed Madam, her voice sinking al- 
most to a whisper: and, bat that Mr. 
North was not an observant man. ha 
might have seen her very lips growing 
white with some dread suspense. 

** 1 don*t know what she wanted,'' 
he replied — '* unless it was the promise 
from me to take care of Miss Adair. 
She was nearly past speaking when I 
got to see her : things had made me 
late, Madam." 

" Did she— did she . By the 

commotion that woman. Jelly, made; 
one would have supposed her mistress 
had some vast secret to impart^" broke 
off Madam. " Had she f" 

"Had who?" asked Mr. North, 
rather losing the shread of the dia* 
logue. 

" Mrs. Cumberland," said Madam, 
with a slight stamp. And, in spite of 
her assumed careless petulance, she 
watched her husband's fince for the 
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answer as if she were watching for one 
of life or death. " Did she impart to 
you any— any private matter ?" 

*' She had none to impart, Madam, 
that I am aware of. I shouldn't think 
she had. She rambled in her talk a 
bit, as the dying will do: about our 
old days, and about the anonymous 
letter that killed Edmund. There was 
nothing else: except that she wanted 
roe to take temporary charge of Miss 
Ellen Adair, until we can hear from 
her father." 

Mr. North was too simply-honest to 
deceive, and Madam believed him. 
Her old arrogance resumed its sway 
AS fear died out 

*' What did she tell you about him 
— ^the father?" 

" Nothing : not a word, Madam : 
what should she f I tell you her mind 
and her speech were both all but gone. 
Slie rambled on about the old days 
and the anonymoas letter; and I 
couldn't follow her even in that ; but 
•he said nothing else." 

All was right then. The old will 
and the old arrogance were in full 
swing now; Madam was herself 
again. 

"Miss Adair goes back to Mrs. 
rumberland*s to-night," said she. " I 
do not receive her or permit her to 
remain here." 

•» Eh?— what?" cried Mr. North: 
and Richard, who had been stepping 
np, stood still to listen. ** Whv not, 
Madam ?" 

*' Hccaose I do not choose to," said 
Madam. "That's why." 

" Madam, Td not do it for the world. 
Send her back to the house with the 
dead lying in it, and where she'd have 
no protector I 1 couldn't do it. She's 
but a young thing. The neighbors 
would cry shame upon me." 

"She goes back at once," spoke 
Madam in her most decisive tones. 
" The carrisge may take her, as it 
rains : but back she goes." 

"It can't be. Madam, it can't, in- 
deed. I'm her guardian now, and 
resi'onsible I promised that she 
sboald stay at Dallory Hall." 

And Madam went forthwith into 
another of her furious r^ges: slie 
stamped and shook with passion. Not 



at being thwarted : her will was law 
always, and she intended it to be so 
now ; but at Mr. North's attempting to 
oppose it. 

" You were a fool for bringing her 
at all ; knowing, as yon might, that I 
should not allow her to stay," stamped 
Madam. " The Hall is mine : so long 
as I am mistress of it, no girl, picked 
up anywhere on a wet night, no brat 
at fault for a place to put her head in, 
shall find admittance here. She goes ' 
hack at once.^^ 

Mr. North seemed ready to drop. 
The piteous look of hopeless despair, 
piteous in its utter helplessness, laid 
bold of his face. Richard drew nearer, 
and he caught sight of him. All this 
had taken place in the hall under the 
great lamp. 

•' Dick, what's to be done ?" wailed 
Mr. North. "I should die of the 
shame of turning her out again. I 
wish I could die : I've been wishing it 
a many times to-night. It's time I 
was gone, Dick, when I've no longer a 
roof to offer a poor young lady a week 
or two's shelter under." 

" But you have one, my dear father. 
At least I have, which comes to the 
same thing," added Kichard, calmly 
composed as usual. " Madam" — po- 
litely, but nevertheless authoritatively 
taking Madam's hand to lead her into 
the dining-room — **will you pardon 
me if I interfere in this ?" 

" It is no business of yours," said 
Madam. 

" Excuse me, Madam, but it is. I 
think I ha<l better take it on myself 
exclusively, and relieve my father— > 
for really, what with one thing and 
another, he is not capable of bearing 
much." 

" Oh Dick, do ; do ! " interposed 
poor Mr. North, timorously following 
into the dining-room. "You are 
strong, Dick, and I am weak. I was 
strong once though." 

"Madam," said Richard, "this 
young lady, Miss Adair, will remain 
here at the Hall until we get instruc- 
tions from her father." 

Madam was turning livid. Richard 
had never taken such a tone until to- 
night. And this was the second time 1 
She would have liked to strike him. 
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H&d he been some worthless animal, 
her manner could not have expressed 
more gratuitous contempt. 

" By what right pray« do you inter- 
fere ? " 

**We\\, Madam, Mrs. Cumberland 
expressed a wish that I, as well as my 
father, should act as Miss Adair's 
guardian." 

" There's a paper left that says it," 
eagerly put in Mr. North." 

"And what though yon were ap- 
pointed fifty times over, and fifty to 
that ; do yon suppose it would give 
you the right to bring her here — to 
thrust her into my home?" shrieked 
Madam. "Don't you believe it, 
Richard North." 

"Madam," said Richard, quietly 
" the home is mine." 

"On sufferance," was her scornful 
rejoinder. " But I think the sufferance 
has been allowed too long." 

" You have' known me now many 
years, Madam : I do not think, in all 
tliose years, you have found me ad- 
vance a proposition that I could not 
substantiate. In saying the home here 
was mine, I spoke what is literally 
true. I am the lessee of Dallory Hall. 
You and my father (my dear father " — 
turning to him — " I know you will 
pardon me for the few plain words I 
must speak) are here on sufferance. 
My guests, as it were." 

" It is every word gospel truth," 
spoke up poor Mr. North, glad to his 
heart that the moment for her enlighten- 
ment had at length come. "Dick 
holds the lease of Dallory Hall, and he 
is its real master. For several years 
now we have all been pensioners on 
his bounty. He has worked to keep 
us. Madam, in this his own house ; and 
he has done it nobly and generously." 

ft seemed to Madam that her brain 
went whirling about in a maze, for the 
words brouglit conviction. Richard 
the true master ! Richanl's money that 
they bad been living upon I 

" 1 am grieved to have been obliged 
to state this, Madam," Richard re- 
sumed. *' I shall wish never to allude to 
it further, and I will continue to do the 
be«t I can for all. But— in regard to 
Miss Ellen Adair, she must remain 
here, and she must be made welcome." 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

UNDKB TBS BAMS BOOF. 

A OBAITT and worldly-wise cminin^ 
woman, like Mia. North, can cbjiii^e 
her tactics as readily as the ^riud 
changes its quarters. The avow&l of 
Richard — ^that he was the true master 
of Dallory Hall, so far as holding a!1 
power, to act, in his hands went — li^i 
been the greatest blow to her of wtny 
she had experienced in all these IjLt^^r 
years. It struck, don't you see, the 
death-warrant of her power : for sLe 
knew that she should never be allowed 
to rule again with an nnjust and iroa 
hand, as it had been her cruel pleasare 
to do. In all essential things, where 
it was needful for him to interfere, she 
felt that Richard's will and Richmrti a 
policy would henceforth outs way her 
own. 

Madam sat in her dressing-roora 
that night, looking into the future. 
Or, rather striving to look. But it 
was very dim and misty. The sources 
whence she had drawn her large sup- 
plies were gone ; the unlimited power 
was gone. Would it be worth while 
for her to remain at the Halt she 
questioned, under the altered circum* 
stances. Since the death of James 
Bohun, and her short sojourn with Sir 
Nash, an idea had occasionally crossed 
her mind that it might be desirable to 
take up her residence with the baro- 
net — if she could only scheme to ac- 
complish it. From some cause or 
other, she had formerly not felt at ease 
when with Sir Nash; but that was 
wearing off. At any rate, a home io 
his well-appointed establishment would 
be far preferable to Dallory if its show 
and expense could not be kept up ; and 
all .considerations gave way before 
Madam's own selfish interest. 

Already Madam tasted of deposed 
power. Elleu Adair was to remain at 
the Hall, and — as Richard had em- 
phatically enjoined — to be made wel- 
come. Madam shut her teeth and her 
hands fiercely as she thought of it. 
Ellen Adair — whom she so hated and 
dreaded ! She lost herself in a specu- 
lation of what Richard might have 
done had she persisted in her refusaL 
Would he have taken up his power in 
the heai'ing of the servanU, and SMxd^ 
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I am your trne Tnaster ; yon mnst obey 
zny decrees sow, things must be ac- 
cording as I wish them? Would he 
have said to Madam, this is my honse, 
and you must either fall in with my 
wishes, or — there's the door and you 
can widk out of it J She had been too 
wise to provoke this ; and had yielded 
an acquiescence, tacitly at any rate, to 
the stay of Ellen Adair. 

But, as Madam sat there, thinking of 
this, thinking of that, a doubt slowly 
loomed into her mind, whether it might 
not, after all, be the best policy for 
Kllen Adair to be at the hall. The 
dread that Arthur Bohun might pos- 
sibly renew his wish to marry her, in 
spite of all that bad been said and 
done, lay occasionally on Madam. In 
fact, it had never left her. She could 
not make a child of Arthur and keep 
him at her apron -string ; he was free 
to go hither and thither at will ; and, 
no matter in what spot of the habit- 
able globe Ellen might be located, 
there was no earthly power that could 
st<»p his going to her if he wished it. 
Why then, surely it teas safer and bet- 
ter that the girl should be under her 
own eye, always in her own immediate 
presence. Madam laughed a little as 
she rose from her musings ; she could 
have found in her heart to thank 
Kiehard North for bringing this about. 
And so, with the morning, Madam 
was quite prepared to be gracious to 
Ellen Adair. Madam was one of 
those accommodating people who are 
ready, as we are told, to hold a candle 
to a certain nameless personage, if 
they think their interest may be 
served by doing it. Matilda North, 
who knew nothing whatever of 
Madam's special reasons for disliking 
Miss Adair— «ave that she had heard 
bcr mother once scornfully speak of 
ber as a low, nameless young woman, 
a nobody — was coldly civil to her on 
Richard's introduction. But the sweet 
&ce, the gentle voice, the 8U|)erior 
manners, won even on her ; and when 
the morning came Matilda felt rather 
frlad that the present monotony of the 
Hall was relieved by such an inmate, 
and asked ber all about the death of 
Mrs. Cumberland. 

And thus Ellen Adafr was located 
at DaUoty HalL But Mrs. North had 



not bargained for a cruel perplexity 
that was to fall upon her ere the day 
was over : no less than the return to 
it of Captain Bohun. 

It has been mentioned that Sir Nash 
was ailing. In Madam's new scheme, 
undefined and incomplete though it 
was at present — that of possibly taking 
up her residence in his house — she had 
judged it well to inaugurate it by try- 
ing to ingratiate herself into his favor 
so far as she knew how. She would 
have liked to make herself necessary 
to him. Madam had heard a hint 
broached of his going over to certain 
springs in Germany, and as she knew 
she should never get taken with him 
there, though Arthur might, she Just 
schemed a little to keep him in Eng- 
land. During the concluding days of 
her stay with him. Sir Nash had been 
overwhelmed with persuasions that 
he should come down to Dallory Hall, 
and get up his health there. To hear 
Madam talk, never had so salubrious 
a spot been discovered on the earth's 
surface, as Dallory : its water was 
pure, its air a species of tonic in itself; 
for rural calmness, for simple delight, 
it possessed attractions never before 
realized save in Arcadia. Sir Nash, 
in answer to all this, had not given the 
least hope of trying its virtues ; and 
Madam had finally departed believing 
Dallory would never see him. 

But on this morning, the one after 
Ellen Adair's arrival. Madam, amidst 
other letters, got one addressed to her 
in her son Arthur's handwriting. Ac- 
cording to her frequent habit of late— 
though why she had fallen into it, she 
could not herself have told — she let her 
letters lie, un looked at, until very late in 
the morning ; Just before luncheon, she 
opened them; Arthur's the last: she 
never cared to hear from him. And 
then Madam opened her eyes as well 
as the letter. She read that Sir Nash 
had come to a sudden resolution to 
accept her proffered hospitality for a 
short time ; and that he and Arthar 
would be with her that day. Now, at 
this very moment of reading, they 
were absolutely on their road to Dal* 
I017 Hall. 

Madam sat staring. Could she stop 
it, was her first thought It was very 
undesirable that they ahoald oomei 
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EIleD Adair was there : and, after this 
new and startling revelation of Rich- 
ard*8, Madam was not quite sure that 
she might continue to crowd the house 
with guests at will But there was no 
help for it; ransack her fertile brain 
as she would, and .did, there seemed 
no possible chance of preventing the 
travellers' arrival. Had she known 
where a message would reach them, 
she might have telegraphed that the 
Hall was burning, or yellow fever had 
broken out in it. 

Mrs. North was not the first who 
has had to make the best of an un- 
lucky combination of circumstances. 
She gave orders amidst her servants 
to prepare for the reception of 
the guests; and descended to the 
luncheon table with a smooth dee, 
saying there not a word. Richard 
was out, or she might have told 
him ; he was so busy over the re- 
opening of those works of his, that 
he was only at home now night and 
morning. It happened, however, that 
on this day he had occasion to come 
home for some deed of agreement that 
lay in his desk. 

It was about four o'clock in the 
afternoon — a showery one — and Rich- 
ard North was approaching the gates 
of the Hall with the long swinging 
step of a man of business, when he 
saw some one approach them more 
leisurely from the other side. It was 
Mary Dallory. He did not know she 
had come back ; and his face had cer- 
tainly a flush of surprise on it, as he 
lilted his hat to greet her. 

" I got home yesterday evening," 
she said, smiling. " Forced to it. Dear 
old Frank wrote the most woe-begone 
letters imaginable, saying he could not 
get on without me." 

** Did you come from Sir Nash 
Bohnn's ?" asked Ricliard. 

"Sir Nash Bohun's I No, What 
put that in your head ? I was at Sir 
Nash Bohun's for a few days some 
ages ago — weeks, at any rate, as it 
seems to me — but not lately. I have 
been with my aunt in Soath Audley 
Street 

"London must be lively at this 
time," remarked Richard rather sar- 
donically ; as if, like Francis Dallory, 
he resented her having stayed there. 
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Very. It is ; for the toortsts sod 
people have all come back to it. I sop- 
pose you'd have liked me to stay here 
and catch the fever. Very kiutl of 
you ! I was going in to see yoor 
father." 

He glanced at her with a half-mile 
and held out his arm after passing^ the 
gates. 

'* I am not sore that I shall take 
it. You have been very rude, Mr. 
Richard." 

Richard dropped it at once, b^^ng 
her pardon. His air was that of a 
man who has received a disagreeable 
check. But Miss Dallory had l>eeii 
joking only; she glanced up at him, 
and a hot flush of vexation over-spread 
her face. Richard held it out once 
more, and they began talking as they 
went along. Some drops were be^n- 
ning to fall, and he put up his umbrella. 

He told her of Mrs. Cumberland **& 
death. She had not heard of it, and 
expressed her sorrow, of course. But 
she had had no acquaintance with Mrs. 
Cumberland, could not remember to 
have seen her more than once, and 
that was three years ago: and the 
subject passed. 

** I hear you have began 
again," she said. 

"Well— I might answer yon 
Green, my old time-keeper, answered 
me to^ay. I happened to say to him, 
* We have begun once more. Green:' 
' Yes, in a sort, sir,' said he, gruffly. I 
have begun ' in a sort,' Miss Dallory.*' 

" And what kind of 'sort' is it f" 

" In just as cautious and quiet a way 
as it is well possible for a poor man to 
begin," answered Richard. **1 have 
no capital, as you must be aware ; or, 
at least, as good as none." 

*' I daresay you could get enough of 
that if you wanted it. Some of your 
friends have plenty of it, Mr. Richard. *• 

" I know that. Mrs. Gass quarrels 
with me every day, because I will not 
take hers, and run the risk of making 
ducks and drakes of it. No. I prefer 
to feel my way alone ; to stand or fall 
by myself^ Miss Dallory." 

" I have heard Richard North called 
obstinate," remarked the young lady, 
looking into the damp air. 

"When he believes he is right I 
dont think it is a bad qciality« Miss 
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Dallory. My dear sister Bessy used 
to say " 

"Oh Richard, what about her?— :- 
what of Bessy?" interrupted Mary 
Dallory, all ceremony thrown to the 
winds at the mention of the name. 
" I never was so painfully shocked in 
a!l my life as when I opened Franic's 
letter telling me she was dead. What 
could have killed her ?" 

** It was the fever, you know," an- 
swered Richard, sadly. " I never shall 
forget what / felt when I heard it. I 
was in Belgium." 

"It seemed very strange that she 
should die so quickly." 

"It seems strange to me still. I 
have not cared to talk about her since : 
she was my only sister and very dear 
to me. Rane says it was a most vio- 
lent attack: and I suppose she suc- 
cumbed to it quickly, without much 
struggle." 

" That poor little Cissy Kctlar is 
gone, too." 

" Yes." 

" Is Ketlar one of the few men who 
have gone back to work ?" 

" Oh dear no." 

^Do you know I should like to shake 
those men until they came to their 
senses ?" 

The rain had ceased : but they were 
walking on, unconscious of it, under 
the umbrella. By-and-by the fact was 
discovered, and the umbrella put down. 

•• Who's this ?" exclaimed Richard. 
" Visitors for Madam, I suppose." 

Richard alluded to the sound of car- 
riage wheels behind. He and Miss 
Dallory had certainly not walked as 
though they were winning a wager, 
but they were close to the house now ; 
and reached its dour simultaneously 
with the carriage. Richard stood in 
very amazement, when he saw its in- 
mates — Arthur Bohun, thin and sal- 
low ; and Sir Nash. 

There was a hasty greeting, a wel- 
come, and then they all entered to- 
gether. Madam, Matilda, and Miss 
Adair sat in the drawing-room. Ar> 
thur came in side by side with Miss 
Dallory ; he was holding her hand ; 
they were talking together, and a slight 
flash Ulumined his thin face. Ellen, 
feeling shy amidst them all, remained 
in the back ground: she would not 



press forward: but a general change 
of position brought her and Arthur 
close'to each other ; and she held out 
her hand timidly, with a rosy blush. 

He turned white as death. He stag- 
gered back as though he had seen a 
spectre. Just fo]^ a minute he was ut- 
terly unnerved; and then, some sort 
of presence of mind returning to him, 
he looked another way without fiirther 
notice, and began talking again with 
Miss Dallory. 

But Miss Dallory had no longer lei- 
sure to waste on him. She had caught 
sight of Ellen, whom she had never 
seen, and was wonderfully struck. 
Never in her whole life had she found 
a face so unutterably lovely. 

"Mr. Richard" — touching his arm, 
as he stood by Arthur Bohun, and the 
young lady had to stretch before Ar- 
thur to get to it — " who is that young 
lady ?" 

" Ellen Adair." 

" Is that Ellen Adair I Oh what a 
sweet face it is I I never saw one so 
lovely. Do take me to her, Mr. Rich- 
ard." 

Richard introduced them. Arthur 
Bohun, his bosom beating with shame 
and pain, turned to the window ; a sick 
faintness was stealing over him ; he 
was very weak yet. How he loved 
her I — how he loved her I More ; ay, 
ten times more, as it seemed to him, 
than of yore. And yet, he must only 
treat her with coldness ; worse than if 
she and he were strangers. What un- 
toward mystery could have brought 
her at Dallory Hall ? He stole away, 
on the plea of looking for Mr. North. 
Madam, who had all her eyes about 
her and had been using them, followed 
him out. 

There was a hasty colloquy. He asked 
whj Miss Adair was there. Madam 
replied by telling (for once in her life) 
the pure truth. She favored him with 
a short history of the previous night's 
events that had culminated in Rich- 
ard's assumption of will. The girl 
was there, as he saw, concluded Madam, 
and she could not help it. 

"Did Mrs. Cumberland reveal to 
her before she died what yon told me 
about — about her father?" enquired 
Arthur, flrom between his dry and 
feverish ind trembling lips. 
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" I have no iDoans of knowing. I 
should think not, for the girl betrajs 
no consciousness of it in her maYiner. 
Listen Arthur, added Madam, im- 
pressively laying her hand on his arm. 
'' It is unfortunate that you are sub- 
jected to be in the same house with 
her ; but I cannot, you perceive, send 
her from it. All you have to do is to 
avoid her : never allow yourself to 
speak to her ; never be for a moment 
alone with her. You will be safe then. " 

" Yes, it will be the only way," he 
mechanically answered, as he quitted 
Madam, and went on. 

Meanwhile Ellen Adair little thought 
what cruelty was in store for her. 
Shocked though she had been at the 
first moment by Arthur Bohun's 
apparent non-recognition, it was so 
improbable a rudeness for him to be 
capable of, in his almost ultra-native 
courteousness, even to a stranger that 
she soon decided he had purposely not 
greeted her until they should be alone, 
or else had not really recognized her. 

In crossing the hall an hour later, 
Ellen met him face to face. He was 
coming out of Mr. North's parlor; 
she was passing it towards a door that 
led to the grounds at the back. No 
one was about ; they were quite alone. 

<' Arthur," she softly said, smiling 
at him and putting out her hand. 

He went red and white, and hot and 
cold. He lifted his hat. which he 
happened to be wearing, having come 
straight in through the glass doors, 
'and politely murmured some words 
that sounded like " I beg your pardon 
Miss Adair." And then he turned 
short round, and traversed the room 
back to the garden, putting on his hat 

again. 

It^seemed to her as though she had 
i«ceited her deaith-blow. There could 
no longer be any doubt or mis- 
apprehension after this, as to what 
the future was to be. Every drop of 
blood in her body seemed to rush to 
her heart and set it beating : the feel- 
ing was one akin to terror. Ellen 
Adair crept into the drawing-room, 
empty then, and leaned her aching 
brow against the window frame. 

Presently Matilda North entered. 
The young lady bad her ins and outs 
ol* cuL'iusity the same as hef mother, 



and fancied some great sight was to 
be seen. She increased her speed. 

"What are you looking at. Miss 
Adair ?" 

"Nothing," answered Ellen, lifting 
her head. And in truth she had not 
been looking out at all. 

''Ah, I see," significantly spoke 
Miss North. 

Walking slowly side by side along a 
distant path, went Captain Bohun and 
Miss Dallory. Matilda, acting on a 
hint from Madam, would not let slip 
the opportunity. 

" Captain Bohun is losing no time, 
is he ?" 

"In what way?" enquired Ellen. 

" Don't you know that they are 
engaged ? He is to marry Miss 
Dallory. We had all kinds of love 
passages, I assure you, when he was 
ill at my uncle's, and she was there 
helping me to nurse him." 

"And they — do you say they are 
engaged ?" murmured poor Ellen. 

" Of course. It will be a love match 
too, for he is very fond of her — and 
she of him. I think Richard was 
once a little bit gone in that quarter ; 
but Arthur has put him out. Sir 
Nash is so pleased at Arthur's choice ; 
so is mamma : they are both very fond 
of Mary Dallory." 

And that ail-but completed cere- 
mony only a few weeks back in the 
church at Eastsea ! — and the ring and 
license she held in store still !— and 
the deep deep love they had owned to 
each other, and vowed to maintain 
for ever — what did it all mean ? Ellen 
Adair asked the question of herself 
in her agony. And as her heart re- 
turned the common-sense answer — 
fickleness; faithlessness — she felt as 
if a great sea of fire were scorching 
away hope and peace and happiness. 
The iron had entered into her sooL 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

IN THI HOXJSI TOOSTHEB. 

It was a curious position, that of 
some of the present inmates of Dal- 
lory Hall. Sir Nash Bohun, who went 
down to accompany Arthur more than 
anything else, and who had not in- 
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tendeil to remain above a day or two, 
8ta3'e(1 on. The quiet life after the 
bnstle of London was grateful to him ; 
the sweet country air really seemed to 
possess some of the salubrious proper- 
ties Madam had ascribed to it. He 
liked to sit amidst Mr. North's flower- 
beds — that is to say, where the flowers 
bad been ; for it was getting too near 
winter for many to be seen now. He 
liked to watch the falling of the leaves 
from the dying trees ; dying until the 
early spring should come round and 
renew their vitality. Sir Nash was 
about to go abroad a long long way 
when that genial spring time should 
set in, and try the ett'ect of some medi- 
cinal waters, that bear the reputation 
of renewing failing strength. Until 
then, he was grateful for any change, 
an^' society that served to pass the 
time. 

Sir Xash had been as much struck 
with the exceeding beauty of Ellen 
Adair as strangers mostly were. That 
she was a very sweet girl, one of those 
who seem made to be specially loved, 
he could but see. In the bustle of 
their first arrival, he had not noticed 
her ; there were so many besides her 
to be greeted ; and Miss Dallory 
amidst them, whose appearance was 
entirely unexpected and consequently 
a surprise. Not until they were as- 
sembling for dinner, did Sir Nash ob- 
serve her. His eyes suddenly rested 
on a most beautiful girl in a simple 
black-silk evening dress, its low body 
and sleeves edged with white tulle, 
and a black necklace on her pretty 
neck. He was wonderihg who she 
was, when he heard Richard North 
speak of her as Ellen Adair. Sir Nash 
drew Arthur Bohun to the far end of 
the drawing-room, ostensibly to look 
at one of Turner's pictures. 

"Arthur, who is she ? It cannot be 
his daughter f Adair's ?" 

" Yes, sir, it is/' 

** Mercy be good to her I" cried Sir 
Nash in his compassionate dismay. 
'* What an awful calamity ! She looks 
entirely charming in herself; fit to 
mate with a prince of the blood- 
royal." 

"And she is so." 

" To have been bom to a blighted 
name^ an inheritance of ignominy 1" 



continued Sir Nasb. "Poor thing; 
poor thing 1 Does she know about 
it?" 

"No, I am sure she does not," re- 
plied Arthur warmly, his tone one of 
intense pain. "She believes her father 
to be as honorable and good as you 



are. 



)} 



For the very fact of Ellen's having 
pnt out her hand to him in the hail 
with that bright and confiding smile, 
had convinced Arthur Bohun that at 
present she knew nothing. 

It made his own position all the 
worse ; for to her his behavior must 
appear simply infamous. Yet, how 
tell her ? — what excuse make ? Here 
they were, located in the same house ; 
and yet they could only be to each 
other as formal strangers. An expla- 
nation was due to Ellen Adair ; but 
from the very nature of the subject, 
he could not give it. If he had pos* 
sessed the slightest notion that she 
was putting it down to a wrong 
cause — to an engagement with Miss 
Dallory — he would at least have set 
that right But who was likely to tell 
him ? No one. Madam and Matilda, 
be you very sure, would not ; still less 
Ellen herself. And so the comj)lica- 
tion would, and must, go on ; Just as 
unhappy complications do sometimes 
go on. But there is this much to be 
said — that the setting straight the 
only point that might have been set 
straight, would not have made any 
diflerence to the breach between the 
two who had been hopelessly sepa- 
rated. 

And Sir Nash Bohun never once 
brought himself to enter on any sort 
of intercourse with Ellen Adair. He 
would not have chosen, bad he known 
it before-hand, to take up his sojonm 
under the same roof with one whose 
father had played so fatal a part with 
his long-ago dead brother : it had been 
contrived by circumstances. In her- 
self the young lady was so unobjec- 
tionable — nay, so deserving of respect 
and homage — that ]Sir Nash was won 
out of his projected coldness ; and be 
would smile pleasantly upon her when 
paying the slight, unavoidable courte- 
sies of every-day life. But he never 
lingered near her, he never entered on 
prolonged oouversation : a bow or 
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two, and good morning and good 
night, comprised their acquaintance- 
Bhip. He got to pity her ; almost to 
love her ; and he relieved his feelings 
at least once a day in private by send- 
ing sundry unorthodox epithets after 
the man, William Adair, for blighting 
the name held by this fair and sweet 
young lady. 

It was not a Very sociable party, 
take it on the whole. Sir Nash had 
a sitting-room assigned him, and 
sta3'ed much in it : his grief for his 
sou was not over, and perhaps never 
would be. Mr. North was often shut 
up in his parlor, or walking with bent 
head amid the gai-den paths. Madam 
kept greatly aloof, nobody knew 
where ; Matilda was buried in her 
novels, French and En<;lish, or chat- 
tering somewhere above to Madam's 
French maid. Richard was at the 
works all da}'. Ellen Adair, feeling her- 
self a kind of interloper, stayed in her 
chamber, or went to remote parts of 
the garden and sat thei*e in solitude. 
As to Arthur Bohun, he was an in- 
valid still, weak and ill, and would of- 
ten not be seen until luncheon or din- 
ner time. There was a general meet- 
ing at meals, and a sociable evening 
af^r it. 

Madam had not allowed matters to 
take their course without a prompting 
word from herself. On the day after 
Sir Nash and Arthur arrived, she 
came, all smiles and suavity, knocking 
at the door of Ellen's cliambcr. She 
found that young lady weeping bitter 
tears — who stammered out, as she 
wiped them away and strove for com- 
posure, some excuse about feeling so 
greatly the sudden death of Mrs. Cum- 
berland. Madam was gracious, con- 
siderate; as she could be when she 
pleased : she poured some scent on 
her own white handkerchief, and held it 
to Miss Adair's nose. Ellen thanked 
her, and gave it back again, and 
smoothed her hair back with her hand, 
and dried her tears, and rose up out 
of the emotion as a thing of the 
past. 

" I am sorry it should have hap- 
pened that Sir Nash chose this time 
to come," spoke Madam ; " yon might 
jnst now have preferred to be alone 
with us. Captain Bohun lib still so very 



unwell that Sir Nash says be ooold bat 
bring him." 

" Yes," mechanically replied Ellen, 
really not knowing what part it wa^ 
she assented to. 

"And Arthur of course he was 

anxious to come; he knew Mary Dml- 
lory would be back," went on Madam 
with candor, like a woman withooa 
guile " We are all delighted at tLe 
prospect of his marry in:^ her. Before 
he was heir to the baronetcy it of 
course did not so much matter* how he 
married, provided it were a gentlewo- 
man of family fit to consort with the 
Bohuns. But now that he has come 
into the succession through p<K>r 
James's death, things have cliangt.'^L 
Did you know that Sir Nash has cut 
off the entail ?" abruptly broke off 
Madam. 

Ellen thought she did. The fact was. 
Arthur had told Mrs. Camberiaud of 
it at Eastsea : but Ellen did not un- 
derstand much about entaiU, so the 
matter had passed from her mi ml. 

"The cutting off the enUU has 
placed Arthur entirely in his uncle's 
bauds," continued Madam. "If Ar> 
thur were to offend him, Sir N«^!l 
might not leave him a ten-sbillin.* 
piece. It is fortunate for all of us thai 
Mnry Dallory is so charming: c>ir 
Nash is almost as fond of her as is 
Arthur. And she is a great heiress 
you know : she must have at the very 
least three or four thousand a year. 
Some people say it's m »re; the minor- 
ity of the Dallory children was so 
long." 

" It is a great deal," murmured El- 
len. 

" Yes. But it will be very aceeiH- 
able. I'm sure, by the way affairs 
seem to be going on with Mr. North 
and Richard, it looks as though Arthur 
would have us all on his hands. It hma 
been a great happiness to us, his choos- 
ing Miss Dallory for bis wife. I dtmH 
believe he thought much of her before 
his illness. She was staying with us 
in town during that time, and so — and 
so the love grew, and Arthur made up 
his mind. He had the good sense to 
see the responsibility that James Bo> 
hun's death left on him, to make a 
suitable and proper choice " 
EUen had learn t a lesson lately In sell^ 
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control, and maintained her calmness 
now. She did not know Madam (ex- 
cept by reputation) quite as well as 
some people did, and was taken-in to 
believe she spoke in all sincerity. One 
thing she could not decide — whether 
Madam had known of the projected 
marriage at Eaatsea, or not. She felt 
inclined to fancy that she had not, 
and Ellen hoped it with all her whole 
heart. Madam lingered on yet to say 
a few more words. She drew an af- 
fectionate picture of the solace, the joy, 
the consolation this projected union of 
her*8on with Mary Dallory brought to 
her, his mother; and — as if she were 
addressing an imaginary audience in 
the ceiling — turned up her eyes and 
clasped her hands, and declared she 
must put it to the honor and good feel- 
ing of the world in general never to 
attempt anything by word or deed, 
that might tend to mar this blessed 
state of things. With that she kissed 
Ellen Adair, and said, now that she 
had apologised for their not being quite 
alone at the Hall and explained how it 
happened that Sir Nash came, she 
would leave her to di;ess. 

As the days went on, something 
happened to intensify the state of af- 
fairs — or, at least, to strengtlien Ellen's 
view of them — Mary Dallory came on 
a visit to the Hall. Her brother Fran- 
cis went away from home to join a 
shooting party, and Madam seized 
upon the occasion to invite his sister. 
She came, seemingly nothing loth ; 
and with her a great trunk ful of para- 
phernalia. Matilda North had once 
said, when calling Mary Dallory a flirt, 
that she'd come fast enough to the 
Hall when Richard and Arthur were 
there. Any way, she came now. Af- 
ter this, Arthur Bohun would be more 
down stairs than he was before ; and 
he and she would be often together in 
the grounds ; sitting on benches under 
the evergreens or strolling along the 
walks side by side. Sometimes Arthur 
would take her arm with an invalid's 
privilege; his limp at the present time 
was more perceptible than it ever had 
been : and sometimes she would take 
his. They seemed to be always talk- 
ing, always talking, their heads close 
together, after the manner or those 
who hold confidential intercourse. 



Ellen Adair would watch them 
through that window, and press her 
trembling fingers on her aching heart. 
She saw it all : or thought she did. 
Arthur Bohun had found that his fu- 
ture prospects in life, his heirship in 
fact, depended upon his wedding Miss 
Dallory, or some one equally eligible ; 
and so he had resolved to forget the 
sweet romance of the past, and em- 
brace reality. 

'* She thought he might have spoken 
to her. So much was certainly due 
to her ; to her who had all but been 
made his wife. His present treatment 
of her was simply despicable ; next 
door to wicked. Better that he had 
explained only as Madam did: what 
was there to hinder his telling her the 
truth ? He might have said to her, 
ever so briefi}' : ** Such and such 
things have arisen, and my former 
plans are frustrated, and I cannot help 
myself." But no ; all he did was to 
avoid her ; he never sought to touch 
ber hand ; his eyes never met hers if 
he could guard against it. It was ex- 
actly as though he had grown to 
despise her, and souglit to show it. 
Had he? When Ellen's fears sug- 
gested the question— and it was in 
her mind pretty often now — she would 
turn sick with despair, and wish to 
die. 

The truth was this. Arthur Bohun 's 
fears lest he should betray his still 
ardent love, caused him to be more 
studiously cold to Ellen than he need 
have been. A strange yearning would 
come over him to clasp her to his 
heart and sob out his grief and tender- 
ness : and the very fear lest he might 
really do this some day, lest passion 
and nature should become too strong 
for prudence and conventionality, 
made him shun her and seem to be- 
have, as Ellen thought it, despicably. 
He knew it himself; he called himself 
far more despicable than Ellen could 
call him ; a coward, a knave, a miser- 
ably-dishonored man. And so, that's 
the way things went on at Dallory 
Hall ; and were likely to go on. 

One afternoon, a few days after 
Mrs. Cumberland was interred, Ellen 
went out to see her grave. Madam, 
Miss Dallory, Matilda, and Sir Nash 
had gone out driving: Arthur hud 
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been away somewhere since the morn- 
ing, Mr. North was over the celery 
bc^ with his head gardener. There 
was only EUen: she was alone and 
lonely, and she put her black things on 
and walked through Dallory to the 
churchyard. It happened that she 
met three or four people she knew ; 
and she stayed to talk with them. 
Mrs. Gass was one; the widow of 
Henry Hepburn was another. But 
she got on at last, feeling a little shy 
at being seen abroad alone : in walk- 
ing so far as Dallory Mrs. Cumber- 
land had always caused a servant to 
attend her. 

The grave had been made not far 
from Bessy Bane's. Ellen had no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the one from 
the other, though as yet there was not 
a stone to mark either. Mrs. Cum- 
berland's was near that of the late 
Thomas Gass: Bessy's was close to 
Edmund North's. A great winter 
tree, an evergreen, overshadowed this 
corner of the churchyard, and she 
sat down on the bench that went 
round its trunk. Bessy's grave was 
almost at her feet ; two yards, or so, 
away. 

She leaned her face on her hand, 
and was still. The past, the present, 
the future ; Mrs. Cumberland, Bessy 
Rane, Edmund North ; her own bitter 
trouble, and other things — all seemed 
to be struggling together tumultu- 
onsly in her brain. But, as she sat 
on, the tumult cleared itself a little, 
and she lost herself in imaginative 
thoughts of that heaven where pain 
and care shall be no more. Could 
they see her? Could Mrs. Cumber- 
land look down and see her, Ellen 
Adair, sitting there in her sorrow? 
A fanciful idea came to her that per- 
haps the dead were the guardian angels 
appointed to watch the living: "to 
be in charge over them to keep them 
in all their ways." If so, why then 
who was watching herf — it must be 
her own mother, Mary Adair. Could 
these guardian angels pray for them? 
i— intercede with the mighty God and 
the Saviour that their sins here might 
be blotted out ? How long Ellen gave 
to these thoughts she never knew ; but 
she wound up with crying softly to 
herself, and she wondered how long it 



woald be before she Joined them all 
in heaven. 

Somebody, approaching £n>m the 
back of the tree, came round with a 
slow step and sat down on the bench 
It was a gentleman in black, she coq'A 
Siee that much, though be was neaHv 
on the other side of the tree's tmok* 
and so had his back to her. Eiiea 
found she had not been observed. an<i 
prepared to leave. It had grown dn^k 
in the twilight of the dull evening. 
As she stooped to pick up her liaii«W 
kerchief, which had fallen^ the gentle- 
man turned and saw her. Saw as we)l 
the tears on her face. It was Captain 
Bohun. 

He got up quicker than be had sat 
down, intending no doubt to move 
away. But in his haste he dropped 
his stick — a great thick stick that he 
used for support in walkinsr since his 
illness — and it fell across EUen*B feet. 
She stooped in some confused impobe 
to pick it up, and so did he. 

'* Thank you — I beg yoor pardon/* 
he said, with an air of self-humiliation 
so great that it mighjk have rung a tei»- 
der heart to see. And then he felt 
that he could not for very shame go 
off without some notice, as he had 
been thinking to do. Though why be 
stayed to speak and what he said, 
it might have puzzled him at the mo- 
ment to tell. Instinct, more than 
reason, prompted the words. 

" She was taken off very suddenly.*^ 

Standing close, though be was, to 
Bessy's Grave, Ellen tliought be looker! 
across at Mrs. Cumberland's. And 
the latter had been latest in her 
thoughts. 

" Yes. I feared we should not get 
her home, and I feel sore that the 
journey was fatal to her : that, if she 
had remained still, she would not have 
died quite so soon." 

" It was of Bessy I spoke.'* 

••Oh 1 thought you meant 

Mrs. Cumberland. Mrs. Cumberland's 
death has made so much difference to 

me that that ^I suppose nay 

mind runs on her. This is the fina 
time I have been here.'' 

Both of them were agitated to pain : 
both could fain have pressed their 
hearts tightly to still the frighOVtl 
I beating there. 
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«* Ellen, I shoald like to say a word 
to you/* he suddenly exclaimed, turn- 
ing his face to her for a moment, and 
then turning it aside again. " I am 
aware that nothing can excuse the deep 
ahame of my conduct in not having 
attempted any explanation. To you I 
cannot attempt it. I should have given 
it to Mrs. Cumberland if she had not 
died" 

Ellen made no answer. Her hand- 
kerchief lay in her hand, and she looked 
duwn upon it. 

" The subject was so intensely pain- 
ful and — and awkward — that at first 
1 did not think I could have mentioned 
it even to Mrs. Cumberland. Then 
came my illness. After that, while I 
lay day after day, left to my own reflec- 
tions, things began to present them- 
selves to me in rather a different light ; 
and I saw that to maintain my silence 
would be the most wretched shame of 
all. I resolved to disclose everything 
to Mrs. Cumberland : and leave lier to 
repeat it to you if she thought fit — at 
lea&t as much of it as would give you 
the clue to the cause of my strange 
and apparently unjustifiable conduct." 

£llen's fingers were pulling at the 
hem of her handkerchief, this way and 
that She did not speak. 

" Mrs. Cumberland's death, I say, 
prevented this," continued Captain 
Bohun, who had gathered somewhat 
of courage now the matter was opened, 
and stood fully turned to her, leaning 
both hands on his stick : " and I have 
felt since in a frightful dilemma, from 
which I see no escape. To you I can- 
not enter on an explanation : nor yet 
am I able to tell you why I cannot 
The subject is altogether so very pain- 
ful " 

Ellen lifted her head suddenly to 

si>eak. JBvery drop of blood had de- 

, aertcd her face, leaving it of an ashy 

whtteuess. The movement caused him 

to pause. 

*' 1 know what it is," she managed to 
say f^om between her white and trem- 
bling li|is* 

** You— knowlt?'» 

-Yes, AIL" 

Alas for the misapprehensions of 
this world I He was thinking only of 
the strange disclosure made to hin\ 
ooDoeming Mr. Adair; «^ only of his 



engagement to Miss Dallory. At her 
avowal all kinds of thoughts came 
surging through his brain. All I She 
knew it all ! 

" Have you known it long ?" he ques- 
tioned in a low tona 

" The time may be counted by days. '* 

He Jumped to the conclusion that 
Mrs. Cumberland had disclosed it to 
her on her death-bed. And Ellen's 
knowledge of it bettered his position 
Just a little. But, looking at her, at 
her pale sweet face and down- cast QyeA^ 
at the anguish pervading every line of 
her countenance, and which she could 
not hide, Arthur Bohun's heart was 
filled to overflowing with %^ strange 
pity, that seemed to wring it to break- 
ing. He drew nearer to her. 

" Thank God that you understand, 
Ellen — that at least you do not think 
me the shameless scoundrel I must 
otherwise have appeared," he whis- 
pered, his Yoice trembling with its deep 
emotion. " I cannot help myself; you 
must see that I cannot, as you know 
all. The blow nearly killed me. My 
fate — our fate, if I may daio still so 
far to couple your name with mine — is 
a very bitter one." 

Ellen had begun to shiver inwardly. 
Something in his words grated terri- 
bly on her ear : and pride enabled 
her to keep down outward emotion. 

" You left the ring and license with 
me," she abruptly said, in perhaps an 
access of bitterness of temper. " What 
am I to do with them ?" 

" Burn them ; destroy them," he 
fiercely replied. •• They arc worthless 
to us now." 

But he so spoke only in his anguish. 
Ellen interpreted it dilfereutly. 

" Ood help us both, Ellen I A cruel, 
wicked fate has parted us for this 
world : but we may be permitted to be 
together in the next. It is all my hope 
now." 

Should she be able to keep down the 
emotion and the bitter grief f It was 
shaking and tr}''ing her. 

" Heaven bless you and take care of 
you, Ellen ! Our paths in life mu»t lie 
apart, but I pray always that yours 
may be a happy one." 

Without further word, without 
touching her hand, thus he went. 
Limping on to the broad path, and 
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thence down it toward the gate of the 
churchyard. 

There are moments into which a 
whole life-time of agony seems to be 
compressed. Such a one was this for 
Ellen Adair. Dusk was coming on now 
^^pidly, but she sat on, her head bent 
low on her hands. They were» then, 
separated forever; there was no further 
hope for her ! — he himself had con- 
firmed it. She wondered whether the 
pain would kill her ; whether she should 
be able to battle with it, or must die 
of the humiliation it bronght. The 
pain and the humiliation were strong 
and sharp now ; now as she sat. By- 
and-by there stole again into her mind 
those thoughts which Captain Bohun's 
appearance had interrupted — the heav- 
enly place of rest to which Bessy and 
Mrs. Cumberland had passed. Insen- 
sibly it soothed her : and imagination 
went roving away unchecked. She 
seemed to see the white robes of the 
redeemed : she saw the golden harps 
in their hands, and the soft sweet light 
around them, and the love and peace. 
The thoughts served to show her how 
poor and worthless, as compared with 
the joys of that Better Land, were the 
trials and pains of this world : how 
short a moment, even at the longest, 
they had to be endured ; how quickly 
and surely all here must pass away 1 
Yes, she might endure with patience 
for the time 1 And when she lifted her 
head, it was to break into a flood of 
violent and yet soothing tears, that she 
could not have shed before. 

'' Father in Heaven, Thou seest all 
my trouble and my agony. I have no 
one in the world to turn to for shelter — 
and the blast is strong. Vouchsafe to 
guide and cover me !" 

But it was close upon night. With 
a wet handkerchief and eyes still 
streaming, she rose to make her way 
out of the churchyard. In a sheltered 
nook that she passed, sat a man : and 
Ellen started a little, and quickened 
her pace. It was Captain Bohun. 
Instead of going away, he had turned 
back to wait. She understood it at 
once : at that hour he would not leave 
her alone In the grave-yard. He wished 
io be chivalrous to her still, for all his 
bare-faced faithlessness. In the very 
teeth of his avowed desertion of her, 



his words and manner had proved thtt 
he loved her yet. Loved hrr, and nofC 
another. It brought its own comfort 
to Ellen Adair. Of course It otisrhi 
not, but it did : for the human heart ai 
best is frail and faulty. 

Captain Bohun followed her oat of 
the church^'ard, and kept her in sis^; 
all the way home, every fibre of feeling 
he possessed aching for her. He h.v) 
seen the signs and traces of her fit of 
weeping; he knew what rotist be tite 
amount of her anguish. He mi^bt 
have been ready to shoot himself cf>U'{ 
it have restored peace to her ; he felt 
that he should very much like to shoot 
Mr. Adair, whose had deeds had eo- 
tailed this misery upon them. 

At the Hall gates he was overtaken, 
by Richard, striding home in baste 
to dinner. Richard, passing his arm 
through Arthur's, bet;an telling him 
that he feared he was going to have 
some sharpish trouble with his ex- 
workmen. 

And as they, the once fond lovers 
sat together afterwards at tabic, an*i 
in the lighted drawing-room, Arthur as 
far from her, acconling to custom, as 
he could get, none present sns{Hvtcd. 
or could suspect, the scene that ha I 
taken place in the churchyard. Eltea 
Adair's eyes looked heavy; but th^i 
was nothing unusual now. It was 
known that she grieved for Mrs. Cum- 
berland. 



CHAPTER XXXT. 

jelly's two EVEXINO VI3IT8L 

Jelly— to whom we are obliir^Hl t«> 
refer rather frequently, as she h*^vU 
some important threads of the storA' in 
her hands — found times went very 
hard with her. A death within the 
house in addition to the death close 
without it, were almost more than «lel y 
could well do with in her present sta'.e 
of mind. The very peculiar and start- 
ling circumstances that had cbmxac- 
terized Mrs. Rane's demise did not at- 
tend Mrs. Cumberland's: but it luJ 
been very sudden at last, and Jelly 
was sincerely attached to her mistress. 

Dr. Rane was left sole executor to 
his mother's wilL It was a veiy simple 
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one : she bequeathed him all she had. 
That was not much : for a portion of 
her income died with her. He found 
that he had two hundred a year — as he 
had known all along he should have — 
and her household furniture. Of ready 
money there was little. When he 
frhiiuld have discharged trifling claims 
and paid the funeral expenses, som^ 
twent}* or thirty pounds would remain 
over, and that was all. 

Dr. Rane acted promptly. He dis- 
charged two of the servants, Ann and 
l)inah, retaining Jelly for the present 
to look after the house. He wished, 
if he could, to get the furniture taken- 
to with the house, for he knew how 
ruinous in general is a sale to the 
pocket ; so he advertised it in the local 
pa|)er8. He had been advertising his 
practice — I think this has been said 
previously— but nothing satiKfactory 
bad come of it. Inquiries had been 
made, but they all dropped through. 
Perhaps Dr. Uane was too honest to 
s!iy bis practice was worth much, or to 
conceal the fact that Mr. Seelcy bad 
tlie best of it in Dallory. Neither was 
tlie tontine money as yet paid over ; 
and, putting out of consideration all 
other busincHs, the doctor must have 
waited for that. 

Now, of all things that could have 
happened. Jelly roost disliked and 
dreaded the being left to herself in the 
hoijj^e. From having been as physically 
bold as a woman can be, slie had 
latterly become very timid. She started 
at her own shadow ; she would not for 
the world have gone alone at night 
into the room where Mrs. Cumberland 
died. A shivering kind of fear lay on 
her constantly. Having seen one 
ghoety Jelly could not feel sure that 
6he should not see two. Some people 
bold a theory that there is given to a 
T«ry few persons in this world — and 
mod not to others — the faculty, or gift, 
or whatever you may please to call it, 
of discerning supernatural sights and 
things pertaining to the other world. 
Jelly had heard this : and she took up 
the notion that for some wise purpose 
she had been suddenly endowed with 
it. To stay in the house alone was 
more than her brain would bear ; and 
she aetzed npon Ketlar^s eldest girl, a 
•tanred damsel of thirteen, called at 



home "Riah," to come and be with 
her. As it was a mouth less to feed, 
and they had tried to get Uiah a place 
in vain — for the fkilure of trade affected 
all classes, and less servants seemed to 
be wanted everywhere — Ketlar and 
his wife were very glad to let her go. 

How do rumors get about ? Can 
anybody tell ? How did a certain 
rumor get about and begin to be 
whispered in Dallory? Certainly no 
one there could have told. Jelly could 
have been upon her Bible oath if 
necessary (or thought she could) that 
she had not sent it floating. It was a 
very ugly one, whoever had done it. 

Late one afternoon Jelly received a 
call from Mrs. Oass's smart house- 
'maid. The girl brought a message 
from her mistress: Mrs. Qass wanted 
very particularly to see Jelly, and had 
sent to say that Jelly was to go there 
as soon as she could Jelly made no 
sort of objection. She had been con* 
fined to the house much more closely 
of late than she approved of: partly 
because Dr. Rane had charged her to 
be in the way in case people called to 
look over it ; partly because she had 
found out that Miss Riah had a ten- 
dency to walk off, herself, if she could 
get Jelly's back turned. 

•* Now mind you sit still in the 
kitchen and attend to the fire and 
listen to the door; and perhaps Til 
bring you home a pair of strings for 
that bonnet of yourn,'' said Jelly to 
the girl when she was ready to start. 
" The doctor will be in by-and-by, so 
don't you attempt to get out of the 
way." 

With these injunctions. Jelly began 
her walk. She had on her best new 
mourning — a merino gown of fine tex- 
ture and fringed shawl of the same— > 
and was in a complaisant mood. It 
looked inclined to rain— the weathc-r 
had been uncertain of late — but Jelly 
had her umbrella ; a silk one that had 
belonged to her mistress, and that Dr. 
Rane had given, with many other 
things, to Jelly, She rather wondered 
what Mrs. Uass wanted with her, but 
supposed it was to tell her of a situa- 
tion. It had been arranged that if an 
eligible one offered, Jelly should be at 
lil>erty to go, and a woman be placed 
in the house to take care'of it. Mrs. 
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Gass had said she wonid let Jelly 
know if she heard of anything desira- 
ble. 80 away went Jelly with a fleet 
foot, little thinking what there was in 
store for her at her walk's end. 

Mrs. Gass, wearing mourning also, 
was in her usual sitting-room, the 
dining-parlor. As Jelly entered, the 
smart maid was carrying out the tea- 
tray. Mrs. Gass stirred up her fire, 
and bade Jelly to a chair near it, 
drawing her own pretty close to her. 

"Just see whether that girl have 
shut the door fast afore I begin," sug- 
gested Mrs. Gass. "It won't do to 
have ears a-listening to me." 

Jelly went, saw that the door was 
closed, came back and sat down again. 
She noticed that Mrs. Gass looked 
keenly in her face, as if studying it, 
before speaking. 

" Jelly, what is it that you've been 
a-saying about Dr. Rane ?" 

The question was so unexpected that 
Jelly did not immediately answer it. 
Quite a change, this, from an offer of & 
nice place. 

" I've said nothing,** she replied. 

" Now don't you repeat that to me. 
Tou have. And it would have been 
almost as well for you that you had 
cut your tongue out afore doing it." 

" I said — what I did — to you, Mrs. 
Gass. To nobody else." 

" Look here girl — the mischiePs done, 
and you'd a great deal better be look- 
ing it full in the face than denying of 
it. There's reports getting up about 
Dr. Bane, in regard to his wife's death, 
and no mortal woman or man can have 
set 'em afloat but you. This morning I 
was in North Inlet, looking a bit after 
them scamps of workmen that won't 
work and won't let others work if they 
can help it ; and after I had gave a 
taste of my mind to as many of 'em as 
was standing about, I stepped into 
Mother Green's. 8he has the rheu- 
matics — and he has got a touch of 'em. 
Talking with her of one thing and 
another, we got on to the subject of 
Dr. Rane and the tontine; and she 
said two or three words that frightened 
me; that frightened me, Jelly; for 
they pointed to €he suspicion that the 
doctor had sacrificed his wife to get it. 
I pretended to understand nothing — 
ahe did*nt speak out broad enough for 



me to take it up and answer her — and 
it was the best plan not to understand 

" For an old woman Mother Green 
has got the longest tongue I know,** 
interrupted Jelly. 

" You've got alongen" retorted M^ 
Gass. " Just watt till I have finished, 
girL TVas a tolerable fine momiinz. 
and after that I went walking on, an 1 
struck off down by the Wheatsheaf. 
Packerton's wife was a-standing at the 
door with cherry ribbons in her c&p, 
and I stopped to talk to her. Sh^ 
brought up Dr. Rane; and lowerel 
her voice as she did it as if tt wu$ 
high treason; asking me if Vd htari 
what was being said about his wife's 
not having died a natural death. I 
did give it the woman ; and I think I 
frightened her. She acknowleii<xed tli:it 
she only spoke from a hint dropi>eii by 
Timothy Wilks, and said she ha 1 
thought at the time it couldn't have 
anything in it. But what /have tr^'t 
to say to you is this," continue<1 \lr». 
Gass to Jelly more emphaticaUv: 
*' whether it's Tim Wilks that's j.prea»!- 
the report, or whellier it's Mutber 
Green, they've both got it in the first 
place from 3'ou." 

Jelly sat in discomfort She did not 
like this. It is nothing to be charge«l 
with a fault when you are wholly in* 
nocent ; but when conscience says vo j 
are partly guilty it is another thin^. 
Jelly was aware that one night at 
Mother Green's, taking supper with 
that old matron and Timothy, she ha*i 
so far yielded tb the seductions of 
social gossip as to forget her usual 
reticence; and had said rather moie 
than she ought. Still, at the worsts il 
had been but a word or two : a hint, 
but not a specific charge. 

" I may have let fall an incautious 
word there," confessed Jelly. ** BtJt 
it was nothing anybody can take hulii 
of." 

"Don't you make sure of that.** 
reprimand^ Mrs. Gass, *' We ais 
told in the sacred writings — which it's 
not well to mention in ordinary talk, 
and I'd only do it with reverence — of 
a grain of mustard seed, that^s the 
least of all seeds when it's sowil. anJ 
grows into the greatest tree. Toa re- 
member Who it ia oays that, J^y» so 
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it's not for me to enlarge upon it. But 
I may say this much, girl, that that's 
an apt exemplification of gossip. You 
drop one word, or maybe only half a 
one : and it goes spreading out pretty 
nigh over the world.'' 

" I'm sure what with the weight 
and worry this dreadful secret has 
been on my mind, a'most driving me 
mad, the wonder is that I've been able 
to keep as silent as I have," put in 
Jelly, who was getting cross. Mrs. 
Gass resumed. 

** If the thing is what yon think it 
to be — a dreadful secret; and it is 
brought to light through you, why I 
don't know that you'd get blamed — 
though there's many a one will say 
you might have spared your mistress's 
son and left it for others to charge 
him. But suppose it turns out to 
be no dreadful secret; suppose poor 
Bessy Kane died a natural death in 
the fever, what then ? — where would 
you be ?" 

Jelly took off her black gloves as 
if they had grown suddenly tight for 
her hands. She said nothing. 

" Look here, girl. My belief is, 
that. you've just set a brand on fire; 
one that won't be put out until it's 
burnt out. My firm belief also is, 
that you be altogether mistaken. I have 
thought the matter over with myself 
hour after hour; and, except at the 
first moment when you whispered it to 
me in the churchyard and I own I 
was startled, I have never been able 
to bring my common sense to believe 
in it. Oliver Rane loved his wife too 
well to hurt a hair of her head." 

•• There was that anonymous letter," 
cried Jelly. 

"Whatever hand he might have 
bad in that anonymous letter, — and 
nobody knows the truth on't, whether 
he had or whether he hadn't — I don't 
believe he was the man to hurt a hair 
of his wife's head," repeated Mrs. 
Gass. '* And for you to be spreading 
it about that he murdered her I" 

" The circumstances all point to it," 
said Jelly. 

"They don't" 

" Why, Mrs. Gass, they do." 

" Let's go over 'em and see," said 
Mrs. Gass, who had a plain way of 



convincing people. " Let's begin at 
the beginning. Hear me tell 'em." 

She went over the past minutely. 
Jelly listened, growing more uncom- 
fortable with every moment. There 
was absolutely not one fact inconsis- 
tent with natural death. It is true 
the demise had been speedy, but the 
cause assigned for it, exhaustion, 
might have been the real one ; and 
the hastv fastening down of the coffin 
was no doubt a simple measure of pre- 
caution, taken out of regard to the 
welfare of the living. No; a^js Mrs. 
Gass put it in her straiglitforward, 
sensible way, there was positively not 
a single fact that could be urged for 
supposing Mrs. Rane came to an un- 
timely end. Jelly twirled her gloves, 
and twisted her handstand grew hot-^ 
not with the fire. 

" There was what I saw — the ghost," 
she said. 

But Mrs. Gass ridiculed the ghost — 
that is, the idea of it — beyond every 
earthly thing. Jelly, however, would 
not give way there: and they bad 
some sparring. 

" Ghost, indeed I And you come to 
this age I It was the beer girl ; the 
beer. " 

" I hadn't had a drop of beer," pro- 
tested Jelly, almost crying. *' How 
was I to get beer at Ketlar's ? They've 
got none for themselves. I had had 
nothing inside my lips but tea." 

" Well : beer or no beer, ghost or 
no ghost, it strikes me. Jelly, that 
you have done a pretty thing. This 
bad story is as sure to get wind now 
as them geraniums of mine will get 
air when I open the window to-morrow 
morning. You'll be called upon to 
substantiate your story : and when 
you can't- and I'm sure you know 
that you can't — the law may have you 
up to answer for it. I once knew a 
man that rose a bad charge against 
another; he was tried for it, and got 
seven years' transportation. You 
may come to the same." 

A very agreeable prospect I If 
Jelly's bonnet had not been on, her 
hair might have gone up on end with 
horror. There could be no doubt that 
it was she who had started the report ; 
and in this moment of repentance, she 
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sat really wishing she had first cut 
her foolish tongue out. 

"Nothing can be done now," con- 
cluded Mrs. Gass. ** There's just one 
chance for you — that the rumor may 
die away. If it will, let it ; and take 
warning to be more cautious in future. 
The probabilit}* is that Mother Green 
and Tim VVilks have mentioned it to 
others besides me and Packerton's 
wife; if so, nothing will keep it under. 
You have been a great fool, Jelly." 

Jelly went away in mortal fright. 
Mrs. Gass had laid the matter before 
her in its true light. Suspect as she 
might, she had no proof: and if ques- 
tioned by authority could not have 
deduced one. 

" Dr. Rane have been in here three 
times after you," was young Riah's 
salutation when Jelly got home. 

"Dr. Rane has?" 

"And be said the last time you 
oughtn't to be away from- the house 
BO long with only me in it," added the 
damsel, who felt aggrieved on her own 
score, at being left. ^ 

"Oh, did he!" carelessly returned 
Jelly. 

But she began considering what Dr. 
Rane could want. For her parting 
charge to Riah, that Dr. Rane was 
coming in, had been a slight invention 
of her own meant to help keep that 
'young person to her duty. Just as 
she had decided that it might have 
reference to this same report, which 
be might have heard, and Jelly was 
growing more and more ill at ease in 
consequence, he came in. She went 
to him in the dining-room. 

" Jelly," said Ihe doctor, " I think I 
have let the bouse." 

"Have you, sir?" returned Jelly 
blithely, in the agreeable revulsion pf 
feeling. » "I'm sure I am glad." 

" But only for a short while," con- 
tinued Dr. Rane. " Two ladies of 
W hi thorough are seeking for tempo- 
rary change of air, and will take the 
house if it suits them. They are com- 
ing to-morrow to look at it." 

" Very well, sir." 

" They will occupy it for a month 
certain, and perhaps continue in it 
longer. They pay liberally, and it will 
give me time to let it for a perma- 
nency. If you feel inclined to take 



service with them, T believe therell be 
room.'* 

" Who are they ? " asked Jelly. 

" Mrs. and Miss Beverage. Qua- 
kers.'' 

She knew the name. Very respecta- 
ble people ; plenty of money. 

" You'll show them over it to-mormw 
when they come : I may, or may not. 
be in the way at the time," concLuded 
Dr. Rane. 

Jelly attended him to the door. It 
was evident he had not heard of the 
rumor that had reached Mrs. 6a9s; 
or, at least, did not connect Jtilly with 
it. But, how was he likely to bear it ? 
The probability was, that all Dallory 
would be making a ball of it before it 
got near him. 

Jelly could not eat her supper. She 
had taken too nauseous a dose of meili- 
cine at Mrs. Gass's to leave rooai for 
appetite*. Neither did she get any 
sleep. Tossing and turning on her 
bed, lay she : the past doubt and the 
present dread troubling her brain 
until morning light. 

But, when Jelly had thus tomTented 
herself and regarded the matter in all 
its aspects, the result was, that slxe 
still believed her own version of th-j 
tale — uamel}^ that Mrs. Rane had not 
come fairly by her death. True, it 
was, that she had no proof to offer in 
corroboration : but she began wonder- 
ing whether such proof might not be 
fuund. At any rate, she resolved to 
search for it. Not openly; not to 
make use of; but quietly and cau- 
tiously: to hold in her hand, as it 
were, in case of need. She could not 
tell how to look for this, or where to 
begin. No one bad seen Mrs. Rane • 
after death — except of course the un- 
dertakers. Jelly resolved to question 
them: perhaps something might be 
gleaned. 

It was afternoon before the expected 
ladies came. Two nice-speaking wo- 
men, dressed after the sober fashion of 
their sect. Mrs. Beverage, a wi<Iow, 
was sixty ; her daughter nearly forty. 
The}' liked the house, and said they 
should take it ; and they like<l Jelly, 
and engaged her to stay as up|>er 
maid, intending to bring two servants 
of their own. After their departure. 
Jelly had to waut fur i>n i^auc : it 
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would not do for him to find only Riah 
again. He came in while Jell}' was at 
tea. She told him the ladies wished 
to enter as soon as convenient: and 
the doctor said he would at once go 
over to see them at Whitborough. 

This left Jelly free It was getting 
late when she set forth on her expedi- 
tion, and she started at the hedge 
shadows as she went along. The 
mind is swayed by its thoughts pres- 
ent ; and Jelly's were of all kinds of 
uncanny and unpleasant things. Jelly's 
disposition was not a secretive one, 
rather the contrary, and she hated to 
have to do with what niiight not be 
discussed in the broad liglit of day. 

The commencement of her task was 
at any rate not difficult : she could 
enter the Eepburns' house without ex- 
cuse or apology, knowing them suf- 
ficently well for it. When they were 
young, Thomas Hepburn, his wife, and 
Jelly had all gone to the same day- 
school, and been companions. Walk- 
ing through the shop without ceremony, 
save a nod to young Charley, who was 
minding it. Jelly turned into the little 
parlor; a narrow room with the fire- 
place in the comer surmounted by an 
old-fashioned high wainscot of wood, 
painted stone-color. Thomas Hep- 
burn, who seemed to be always ailing 
with something or other, had got a 
patch of inflammation on his left arm, 
and his wife was binding bruised lily 
leaves round it. Jelly, drawing near 
to look on, at once expressed her dis- 
approbation of the treatment, saying 
the leaves would only " draw." 

" I can't think how it should have 
come, or what it is," he observed. " I 
don'^t remember to have hurt it in any 
way." 

Jelly took the seat on the other side 
of the fire-place, and Mrs. Hepburn, a 
stout healthy woman, sat down to the 
small round table and began work- 
ing by lamplight. Thomas Hepburn, 
nursing his arm, which pained him, led 
all unconsciously to the subject Jelly 
had come to speak upon. Saying that 
if his arm w^s not better in the morn- 
ing, he should show it to Dr. Rane, he 
thence went on to express his sorrow 
that the doctor should talk of leaving 
Pallory, for they liked him so much 
both as a gentleman aiid a doctor. 



" But after such a loss as he has ex- 
perienced in his wife, poor lady, no 
wonder the place is distasteful to him," 
went on Hepburn. And Jelly felt si- 
lently obliged for the woi*ds that 
helpe<l her. 

** Ah, that was a dreadful thing," 
she observed. " I shall never forget 
the morning I heard of it, and the 
shock it gave me." 

" Pm sure I can never forget the 
night he came down here, and said she 
was dead," rejoined the undertaker. 
" It was like a blow. Although I was 
in a degree prepared for it, for the doc- 
tor had told me in the afternoon what 

« 

a dangerous state she was in — and I 
didn't like his manner when he spoke 
it : it seemed to say more than his 
words. I came home and told Martha 
here that I feared it was all over with 
Mrs. Rane. Poor Henry was lying 
dead at the same time." 

" And the answer I made to Thomas 
was, that she'd get over it," said Mrs. 
Hepburn, looking up from her sewing 
at Jelly. " I thought she would : 
Bessy North was always hearty and 
healthy. You might have taken a 
lease of her life." 

" We had shut up the shops for the 
night, though the men were at work 
still next door, when the doctor came," 
resumed Thomas Hepburn, as if he 
found some satisfaction in recalling 
the circumstances for Jellv's benefit. 
" It was past eleven o'clock: but we 
had to work late during that sad time ; 
and Henry's illness and death seemed 
to make a difference of nearly as much 
as two hands to ua. I was in the 
yard with the men when there came a 
knocking at the shop door; I went to 
open it, and there stood the doctor. 
* Hepburn,' said he, * my poor wife is 
gone.' Well, I did feel it." 

Jelly gave a groan by way of express- 
ing her sympathy. She was inwardly 
deliberating how she could best lead on 
to what she wanted to ask. But she 
never was at fault long. 

" I have heard you express distaste 
against some of the things that go to 
make np your trade, Thomas Hepburn, 
but at least they give yua the opportu- 
i.ity of taking last looks at people — 
which we don't get," began Jelly. '* I'd 
have given I don't know how much out 
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of my pocket to liare bad a farewell 
look at Mrs. Rane." 

" That doesnt always bring pleasure 
to the feelinjrs — or to the sight either," 
was the answer of the ondertaker. 

** Did you go to her ? " asked Jelly. 

" No. I sent the two men : Clark 
and Dobson. They took the coffin at 
once : 4he doctor had brought the mea- 



sure. 
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"And they screwed her down at 
once," retorted Jelly, with more expres- 
sive quickness than she had meant to 
use. 

"Ay. It was best. We did it in 
some other cases that died of the same." 

" Did the men notice how she looked 
— whether there was much change 7 " 
resumed Jelly in a low tone. " Some 
faces are very sweet and placid after 
death : so much so that one can't help 
thinking they are happy. Was Mrs. 
Rane»8 ? " 

'' The men didn't see her," said Hep- 
bom. 

" Not see her 1 " 

" No. The doctor managed that they 
should not. It was very kind of him." 

"Dobson he'd had an awful dread all 
along of catching the fever ; and Clark 
was beginning to fear it a little : Dr. 
Rane knew this, and said he'd not ex- 
pose them to the risk more than could 
be helped. The men carried the coffin 
up to the ante-room, and he said he 
would manage to do all the rest." 

Jelly sat with open mouth and eyes 
Btariog. The undertaker put it down to 
surprise. 

*' Medical men are used to these 
things, Jelly. It comes as natural to 
them as to us. Dr. Rane said to Clark 
that he would call over Seeley if he found 
be wanted help. I don't suppose he 
would want it : she was small and light, 
p«)or young lady. " 

Jelly found her tongue. *' Then they 
— Clark and Dobson — ^never saw her at 
all ! " 

"Not at all. She was in the far 
room. The door was close shut, and 
well covered besides with a sheet wet 
with disinfecting fluid. There was no 
danger Dr. Rane assured them, so long 
as they did not go into the room where 
f:he lay. The men came away wishing 
other people would take these precau- 
tions: but then, you see, doctors under- 



stand things. He gave them eacb m 
glass of brandy- and- water too." 

"And — then — nobody saw her!" 
persisted Jelly, as If she could Dot get 
over the fact. 

" I dare say not," replied Thomas 
Hepburn. 

" He must bare hammered ber down 
bimselfl" nearly shrieked Jelly. 

" He could do it as well as the men 
could, They left the nails and h:tmmer.'* 

"Well — it — ^it — seems dreadful work 
for a man to have to do for bU 
wife," observed Jelly aft^sr a pau$e» 
staring over Mr. Hepburn's bead \z.io 
vacancy, as if she were mentally watch- 
ing the hammering. 

" He did violence to bis own feelir|rs 
out of consideration for the men,^ s.;d 
the undertaker. "And I must sav it 
was very good of him. But as Tve 
observed, doctors know what's what, 
and how necessary it is to keep away 
from danger in perilous times." 

" Did he manage the one of lead as 
well as the first: 'twould be beavv for 

m 

him, wouldn't it 7 " continued Jellv in 
a hard kind of tone, which she found it 
utterly impossible to supt>res9. **And 
there was the third one to come« after 
that." 

" I went and soldered down the lead 
myself. The men took up the last one 
and made all ready." 

"Yes!" thonirht Jellr. ••As Boon 
as her poor dear face was safely nailed 
in, so that it could n*t tell tales, he 
might let anybody, that would, do the 
rest." 

"Were you not afraid of the risk, 
Thomas Hepburn ? " asked Jelly, some- 
what tauntingly, for she despised the 
man for being so simply unsui^picinua. 
" Soldering takes up some time, dou'l 
it?" 

" The rooms had been well disinfected 
then, the doctor said. We took no 
harm." 

That Thomas Hepburn held the rao^t 
perfect faith in Dr. Rane, and never bad 
discerned cause for the smallest saspU 
cion of unfair play, was self-ev^ident 
Jelly, in her superior knowledge, in her 
wrath altogether, could have shaken 
him for it. In his place she felt men- 
tally sure she should not have been so 
obtuse. Jelly forgot «thatMt was only 
that knowledge of here tbat enabled her 
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to see what others did not : and that 
while matters, looked at from Hepburn's 
point of view, were all right; looked 
at from hers, with a cine in her head, 
they were all wrong. 

" Well, I must be wishing you good 
evening, I suppose," she said. "I've 
left only that Riah in the house — and 
she's of no mortal good to anybody, 
except for com pany. With people dying 
about one like this, one gets to feel dull, 
all alone." 

"So one does," answered the under- 
taker. " Don't go yet" 

Jelly had not risen. She sat looking 
at the fire, evidently in deep thought. 
Presently she turned her keen eyes on 
the man. 

" Thomas Hepburn, did you ever see 
a ghost ? " 

He took the question as calmly and 
seriously as though she had said Did 
you ever Bee a funeral. And shook his 
head slightly in dissent. 

" I can't say I ever saw one myself. 
I've known those that have. That is, 
that say and believe they have. And 
I'm sure I've no reason to say they've 
not. One hears curious tales now and 
then." 

''They are not pleasant things to 
see," remarked Jelly a little dreamily. 
" Well, no ; I dare say not." 
"For my part, I don't put faith in 
ghosts," said hearty Mrs. Hepburn, 
looking up with a laugh. " None will 
%ver come near me, I'll answer for it. 
I've too many children about me, and 
too much work to do, for pastime of 
that sort. Ghosts come from nothing 
but nervous fancies." 

Jelly could not contradict this in the 
positive manner she would have liked, 
BO it was best to say nothing. She 
finally got up to go— that Riah would 
be falling asleep with her hair in the 
candle. 

And in spite of the prospective at- 
tractions of a supper of toasted-cheese 
and ale, which she was pressed to stay 
and partake of. Jelly departed. Things 
had become as sure and clear to her ab 
daylight. 

" I don't so much care now if it doe»% 
come out," she said to herself as she 
hastened along. " What Thomas Hep- 
burn can tell as good as prove's the 
doctor's guilt. I knew it was so. And 



I wish that old Dame Gass had been 
smothered before she sent me into that 
doubt and fright last night I" 

But the road seemed tVightfully lonely 
now; and Jelly literally sprang aside 
from every shadow. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

MISOHIBF BREWING IN NORTH INLET. 

Morning, noon, and night, whenever 
the small body of new workmen had to 
pass to and from the works, they were 
accompanied by the two policemen 
specially engaged for their protection, 
while others hovered within call. North 
Inlet, the ill-feeling of its old inhabitants 
increasing day by day, had become a 
dangerous place to walk in. It was not 
that all the men would have done vio- 
lence. Ketlar, for instance, and others 
like him, well-disposed men by nature, 
sensible and quiet, would not have lifted 
a hand against those who had, in one 
sense of the word, displaced them. But 
they did this : they stood tamely by to 
look on, knowing quite well that some 
of their comrades only waited for tho 
opportunity to kill, or disable— as might 
be— Richard North's new followers. 
North Inlet was not quite so full as it 
used to be : for some of the old inhabi- 
tants, weary and out of patience witii 
hope deferred (hope they hardly knew 
of what, unless for the good time of 
plenty and equalization promised by the 
Trades' Union) had gone away on the 
tramp with their wives and Utile ones, 
seeking for a corner of the earth where 
work might be found, enough to bring 
in a crunt to eat and a roof to shelter 
them. Others had decamped without 
their wives and children ; and were iu 
consequence being hunted for by the 
parish. North Inlet, take it on the 
whole, was in a sore plight. The men 
and women, reduced (most of them) by 
want and despair to apply to the parish 
for help, found none accorded them in 
answer. They had brought themselves 
to this pass; they had refused to work 
when work in plenty was to be had ; 
and, to come and ask to be supported 
in idleness by the parish, was a proce- 
dure not to be tolerated : as one reso- 
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Inte guardian, Pitting at the head of a 
lable. fieroelv told them. Not as much 
as a loaf of bread would they jret, aided 
an >ther, taking up the song. If it came 
to the pass that they were in danger of 
dying of hunger (as the applicants 
urpred). why thoy roust come into the 
house with their wives and families — and 
a humiliating shame that would be for 
able-bodied men, the guardian added — 
but they would receive no relief out of 
doors. So North Inlet, not choosing 
to go into that unpopular refuge for the 
destitute, stayed out of it. And a fine 
plight its natives were in I 

There was absolutely nothing left to 
pledge. Except children. And the 
pawnbroker, Ducket, could not be per- 
suaded to take in them. Ducket had 
scarcely done so well by the strike as 
he had privately anticipated. lie had 
not quite bargained for homes being 
offered to him wholesale ; for a glut of 
goods: and the goods were mostly of 
that insignificant, if useful character, 
that does not make a noise in the market. 
"When nearly all the community are 
seeking to sell, it is clear that few can 
be wanting to buy. 

An ignominious picture, Ducket's in- 
terior premises pre-ented He was so 
over-laden that the collection hail to hang 
in sight as well as out of it. A mot'ey 
crowd. Strangers miurht have taken it for 
no better than arag-and-bone shop; or a 
travelling tmker's caravan come to a 
standstill. Gowns (out at gathers and slit 
at cuffs), petticoats, hats, bonnets, shoes, 
boots, coats, waistcoats, beds, books, 
saucepans, gridirons, tables, chairs, fry- 
ing-pans, birdcages, sheets, blankets, 
Italian and flat irons, Dutch ovens, tea- 
kettles, brooms, umbrellas, candlesticks, 
mops, and a model of a ship under a 
glass case. That's only a few item-* of 
the list that would meet the eye on pay- 
id g a visit to Mr. Ducket's : it was too 
comprehensive and varied for any recol- 
lection to record. The ship had be- 
longed to Eetlar : one made and given 
him by his brother, who was mate of a 
vessel trading to Ceylon. 

Now, with all these articles, once be- 
loved household goods, staring them in 
the face whenever they passed Ducket's; 
with ragged backs and empty stomachs, 
with the past life of plenty to look back 
upon* (and thirst perpetually for, after 



the manner of the fablod Tantalns). and 
no prospect whatever to look forward 
to, there was little wonder that this m:s- 
guided body of men grew to find oat 
that something of the old Satan was iq 
them yet. A great deal of It, too. Per- 
haps remorse held its full share. They 
had intended it to have been so entirelr 
for the better when they threw up work : 
and it had turned out so su^p^i^inl^ly 
for the worse. They had meant to re- 
turn to work on their own terms ; earn- 
ing more and toiling less: they had 
been led to believe that this result far 
in their proper hands, and was as sure 
and safe as that the sun is overhead at 
noonday. Instead of that — ^here they 
were, in as deplorable a condition as 
human beings can well be. Time bad 
been, not very long ago either, that the 
false step might have been redeemed ; 
Richard North had offered them their 
places again and on the old terms. Ay, 
and he had once conceded a portion of 
their demands — as they remenil>ered 
well. But that time and that offer had 
gone by forever. Fresh men (few 
though they were) worked in th^-ir 
places, and they themselves were starr- 



ing. 



The feeling against these new men 
was bitter enough ; it was far mt>re 
bitter against the small number of old 
workmen who had gone back again. 
We are told that the heart of man is 
deceitful and desperately wicked : our 
own experience shows us that it is des- 
perately selfish. They saw the employed 
men doing the work which was once 
theirs; they saw them with good strong 
coats on, and food to eat. They them- 
selves had neither coats nor food ; and 
the work they had rejected. It woald 
not have seemed so hard had the work 
lain altogether in abeyance, or taktra 
itself off from the place entirely ; but 
to see these others doing it and living 
in comfort, was more than mortal 
temper could brook. Only to watch 
the workmen going home regularly to 
their meals while they had no meals to 
go to, was dreadful. 

This was not all. The men, seeing 
some things in the external world with 
a jaundice eye — ^yellow as ever waa 
poor Arthur Bohun's when he had the 
actual disease — held to it that the fact 
I of these others having taken workagain^ 
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wn9 the canse that kept theraselres out 
of it. Richard North 'ud ha' come-to, 
they said, bat for these curs what had 
went sneaking back ap^ain to lick his 
hand. They called them worse names 
than that, but there's no need of repe- 
tition. If all on as had held out, 
Dick North must ha' give in. And 
this they repeated so constantly, in their 
ire, one to another, that at last they got 
actually to believe it. It was quite 
wrong, and they were wholly mistaken : 
for had Richard North not begun again 
in the cautious way he did, and at the 
old rate of wages and time, he would 
not have recommenced at all : but the 
men refused to see this, and held to 
their notion, making it into a worse 
grievance than the lack of food. It is 
so convenient to have something sub- 
stantial on which to vent blame : and 
unlimited power and permission to 
punch the obnoxious heads would have 
afforded intense gratification. Oh, it 
was very hard to bear. To see this 
small knot of men re-established in 
work, and to know that it was their 
own work once, and might have been 
theirs stiil I Peeping through hedpres, 
hiding within door ways, standing 
sulkily or derisively in the open ground, 
they would watch the employed men 
going to and fro, the two policemen 
tramping by their side. Many a bitter 
word, many a crashed oath, many a 
silent threat was levelled at the small 
band. Murder has been done from a 
state of mind not half as bad as they 
cherished. 

"What be yoa a-looking at, with 
them evil signs on your faces ?" 

A group of malcontents, gazing out 
from a corner of North Inlet at the daily 
procession, found this question suddenly 
sounding on their ears. Mrs. Gass had 
stepped out of a dwelling close by, and 
put it. Their eyes were following the 
escorted line of men, coming home to 
their twelve o^*lock dinner, so that she 
bad not been observed. 

They turned to her, and their faces 
dropped the threatening expression. A 
man named Poole, not too well re- 
spected at the most prosperous of times 
and one of the worst of the malcontents 
since, took upon himself to answer. 
Boldly, too. 

'<We was a-taking the measure o' 



that small lot o' convicB. A-wishing 
we could brand 'em," 

"Ah," said Mrs. Gass. "It strikes 
me some of you have been wishing it 
before to-day. I'd like to give you a 
bit of advice, my men ; and you specially, 
Poole. Take care you don't become 
convicts yourselves." 

" For two pins, I'd do what 'ud make 
me one ; I'd do it to-day if others 'ud 
back me up," was the rejoinder of 
Poole, who was in a more defiant mood 
than even he usually dared to show. 
He was a big, thickset man, with shaggy 
light hair and a complexion of brick- 
dust His clothes, originally fustian, 
had been worn and torn and jagged and 
patched and darned, until now they 
hardly held together ; his clumsy shoes 
let in the water and the toes peeped out. 

" You are a nice jail-bird, Poole I I 
don't think you ever were much better 
than one," added Mrs. Gass. To which 
candid avowal Poole only replied with a 
growl. 

"These hard times be enough to 
make jail-birds of all of us," interposed 
another — Foster ; but speaking with 
civility. " Why don't the Government 
come down and interfere, ami prevent 
our work being took out of our hands 
by these branded rascals ?" 

'* You put the work out of your own 
hands," said Mrs. Gass. " As to in- 
terference, I should have thought you'd 
had about enough of that, by this time. 
If you had not suffered them blessed 
Trade Unionists to interfere with you, 
my men, you'd have been in full work 
now, happy and contented as the day's 
long." 

" What we did, we did for the best." 

" What you did, you did in defiance 
of common sense, and of the best 
counsels of your best friends," she said. 
" How many times did your master 
show you what the upshot would be if 
you persisted in throwing away your 
work ? — how much breath did I waste 
over you, aa I'm a-doing now, asking 
you all to avoid a strike — and after the 
strike had come, day after day begging 
of yoa to end it ? — could any picture be 
truer than mine was when I said what 
you'd bring yourselves to ? — rags, and 
famine, and desolate homes. Could any 
plight be worse than this pickle that 
you've dropped to now." 
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" No, it couldn%" answered Poster. 
"It's so bad that I say Government 
ought to interfere for us." 

*' If I was Government, I should in- 
terfere on one point — and that's with 
them agitating Unionists," bravely 
spoke Mrs. Gass. " I should put them 
down a bit." 

"This is a free country, ma'am," 
struck in Ketlar, who made one of the 
group. 

" Well, I'd used to think it was, Ket- 
lar," she said ; " but old ways seem to 
be turned upside down. What sort of 
freedom do you enjoy just now ? — how 
much have yon had of it since you b')und 
yourselves sworn members of the 
Trades' Unions ? You have wanted to 
work, and they've not let you ; you'd 
like to be clothed and fed as yon used 
to be, and to clothe and feed your folks 
at home, and they deny your exercising 
the means by which you may do it. 
What freedom or liberty is there in that ? 
Gome now, Ketlar, tell me as a reason- 
able man." 

** If the Trades' Union could do as 
they wish, there'd be work and comfort 
for all of us." 

" I doubt that, Ketlar." 

" But they can't do it," added Ketlar. 
"The masters be obstinate and won't 
let 'em." 

'• Tliat's just it," said Mrs. Gass. " If 
the Trades' Unions held the world in 
their hands, and there was no such 
things as masters and capital, why then 
they might secure their own way. Bat 
the masters have their own interests to 
look after, their businesses and what's 
embarked in 'em to defend : and the 
two sides are totally opposed one to an- 
other, and all that comes of it, or that 
will come of it, is squabbling. You lose 
your work, the masters lose their trade, 
the Unionists fight it out fiercer than ever 
— and, between it all, the commerce of 
the country is coming to an end. Now 
my men, that is the bare trnth ; and you 
can't deny it if you try till midnighi." 

** 'Twouldn't be no longer much of a 
free country, if the Government put 
down the Trades' tJnions," spoke a man 
satirically : one Gattleton. 

" Bat it ought to put down thin arbi- 
trary way they've got of preventing 
others working that want to work," 
maintained Mrs. Gass. "The Union- 



ists be your worst enemies. Vm speak- 
ing, as you know I have been all along, 
of the head among 'em that make laws 
for the rest; not of poor sheep like 
you that have joined the Society In in- 
nocence. If them beads like to live 
without work themselves, and can point 
out a way by which others can live 
without it, well and good ; there's do 
law against that, nor oughtn't to be: 
but what I say Government ought to 
put down is this — their forcing yoa men 
to reject work when it's offered you. 
It's a sin and a shame that, through 
them, the country should be brought to 
imbecility, and you, its once free and 
brave workmen, to beggary." 

" The thought has come over me at 
times that under the new state of thmgs 
we are no better than slaves," confes.sed 
Ketlar, his eyes wearing an excited 
look. 

Mrs. Gass nearly executed a triumph- 
ant dance. " Now you've just said it» 
Ketlar. Slaves I That's exactly what 
you are ; and I wish to my heart all the 
workmen in England could open their 
eyes to it. You took a vow to obey 
the dictates of the Trades' Union; it 
has bound you hand and foot, body and 
soul. If a job of work l&y to your hand, 
you dare not take it up, the Union mas- 
ters saying you shall not; no, not though 
you saw your little ones dying wiih 
famine before your eyes. It's the worst 
kind of slavery that ever fell on the 
land. Press-gangs used to be bad 
enough, but this beats 'em hollow." 

There was no reply from any one of 
the men. Mrs. Gass had been a good 
friend to their families even recently; 
and the old habits of respect to her, 
their mistress, had sway still. Perhaps 
some of them, too silently assented to 
her reasoning. 

" It's that much, the coercive inter- 
ference, that I'd have put down," she 
resumed. '* Let every workman be free 
to act on his own judgment, to take 
work or to leave it. Not but what it's 
too late to say it ; as far as I believe, the 
mischief has gone too far to be reme- 
died." 

*' It be mighty fine for the masters to 
cry out and aay the Trades' Unions is 
our enemies I Suppose we choose to 
call 'em our friends ?" 

The words came from Poole. He 
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bad been lounging againnt the wall in 
salkj defiance, smoking and spitting by 
tarns, and sending the puffs of smoke 
into Mrs. Gass's bonnet; at anj rate 
taking no care that they did not get 
there. She did not mind smoke, how- 
ever ; and she wore only her old black 
chip to-daj, with its crape flowers. 

" Put it at that, Poole, if you like," 
said Bhe equably. " The Society's your 
good friend, let's say. How has it 
showed its friendship 7 what has it done 
for you ?" 

Mr. Poole did not condescend to say. 

" It's not so hard to answer, Poole. 
The proofs lie on the surface — there's 
not one of the lot of you but may read 
'em off-hand. It threw vou all out of 
your good place of work that you had 
held for years under a good master, 
that you might have held, the chances 
were, up to the last day of your lives. 
It dismantled your homes, and sent your 
things to the pawn-shop — ^you may go 
and look at 'em now, ornamenting the 
walls and hooks at Ducket's. It has 
reduced yon to a mouldy crust where 
you'd used to have good joints of fat 
beef ; it has took your warm shoes and 
coats away, and sends you abroad half- 
naked. Your children are starving, 
some of them dead ; your wives are 
worn out with trouble and discontent. 
And this not for a temporary time but 
for good ; for there's no prospect for 
you. No prospect that I can see, as I'm 
a living woman. That's what your 
friendd, as you call^'em, have done for 
you ; and for thousands and thousands 
beside you. I don't care what they 
meant : let it be that they meant well 
by you, and that you meant well — as 
I'm sure you did — in listening to 'em ; 
the result is what I've said. And you 
are standing here this day, ruined men." 

Mr. Poole puffed fiercely. 

" What is to become of vou, and of 
the others, ruined like you, tho Lord in 
Heaven only knows. It's a solemn 
question. When the best trade of the 
country's driven from it, there's no 
longer a place for workmen. Emigra- 
tion, suggests some of the newspapers. 
Others t^ays emigration's over-done for 
the present. We don't kpow what to 
believe. Any way, it's a hard thing 
that a good workman should find no 
employment in his native land, but 



must be packed off from it, something 
like as if he was transported, to be a 
exile for ever." 

Poole, not liking the picture, broke 
into a furious oath or two. The other 
men looked sad enough. 

"You have been drinking, Poole," 
said Mrs. Gass with dignity. "Keep 
a civil tongue in your mouth before me 
if you please." 

"I've not had no more nor half a 
pint," growled Poole. 

" And that was half a pint too much," 
said Mrs. Oass. "When people's in- 
sides are reduced by famine, half a pint 
is enough to upset their brains in a 
morning " 

" What business have Richard North 
to go and engage t)iem frogs o' French- 
men ?" demanded Poole — who had in 
truth taken too much for his good. 
" What business have them other ratted 
fellows, as ought to have stuck by us, 
to go back to him ? It's Richard North 
as wants to be transported." 

" Richard North was a good master 
to you. The world never saw a better." 

" He's a rank bad man now." 

" No. no — drat th' tongue !" put in 
Ketlar to Poole. " No good to abuse 
Aim." 

" If you men had had a spark of 
gratitude, you'd have listened to Mr. 
Richard North, when he prayed you to 
go back to him," said Mrs. Gass. " No ; 
you wouldn't ; and what has it done for 
him ? Why just ruined him, my men ; 
a'most as bare as you be ruined. It 
have took his hopes from him ; it have 
wasted his money, what little he had ; 
it have played the very dickens with his 
prospects. The business he had before 
never will and never can come back. 
If once you split a mirror to pieces, you 
can't put it together again. Mr. Rich- 
ard has got a life of wurk to look for- 
ward to ; he may get a living, but he 
won't do much more. You men have 
at least the satisfaction of knowiug that 
while you did for your own prosperity, 
you did also for his." 

They had talked so long — ^for there 
has been no space to record all that 
passed — that it was hard upon one 
o'clock, and the small band of workmen 
and the two policemen were coming 
past again, back towards the works. 
The malignant look rose on Poule's 
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face: a savage growl stuck in his 
throat. 

"T'nere'll be mischief yet," thought 
Mrs. Gass, as she turned away. 

Sounds of a woman's sobbing yrere 
proceeding from an open door as she 
went down North Inlet, and Mrs. Gass 
stepped in to see what might l)e the 
matter. They came from Dawson's 
wife. Dawson had been beating her. 
The unhappy state to which they were 
reduced tried the tempers of the men — 
of the women also, for that matter — 
rendering some of them little better 
than ferocious beasts. In the old days, 
when Dawson could keep himself and 
family in plenty, never a cross word had 
beeh heard from him : but all that was 
changed; and under, the new order of 
things, it often came to blows. The 
wife had now been struck in the eye. 
Smarting under that, under ills of body 
and ills of mind, the woman enlarged 
on her wrongs to Mrs. Gass, and showed 
the mark; all of which at another time 
she would certainly have concealed. 
The home was miserably bare ; the 
children, wan and thin, were in tatters 
like their mother ; it was a comprehen- 
Bive picture of wret(*hednes8. 

''And ail through them idiots having 
throwed up their work at the dictates 
of the Trades* Union !'* was the wrath- 
ful comment of Mrs. Gass as she de- 
parted. "They've done for themselves 
in this world : and, to judge by the un- 
christian lives thev be livinsr, seem to 
be going on for the chance of doing for 
theirfcelves in the next." 

As she reached her own house, the 
smart housemaid was showing Miss 
Dallory out of it. That young lady, 
making a call on Mrs. Gass, had waited 
for her a short while, and was going 
away. They now went in together 
Mrs. Gass, throwing open the door of 
her handsome drawing-room, began re- 
counting at full the events of the morn- 
ing ; what she had heard, what seen. 

" There'll be mischief done as sure 
as a gun," she concluiled. " My belief 
is, that some of 'em would kill Mr. 
Richard if they got the chance." 

Mary Dallory looked startled. "Kill 
himP^ she cried. ** Whv, he has been 
their good friend always, tte would 
have been so still, had they only let 
him." 



" He's a better friend to Vm still than 
they know of," said Mrs. Gass, n-d-H^gr 
her head. " .Miss Mary, if ever xhvri 
was a Christian man on earth, it i^ 
Richard North. His wh »le life has 
been one long thousrht for others. Wh > 
has kept up Dallory Hall but him ? 
Who would have worked and sl.ived on, 
and on, not for benefit to himself, hit 
to maintain his father's home, finding 
money cheerfully for Madam's wi<ktr I 
extravagance, to save his poor fathr-r 
pain, knowing that the old man had &!• 
ready more than he could bear. At 
Mr. Richard's age he ought, l>efore this, 
to have been making a home for him- 
self and marrvin*^ : it's what he wou'd 
have done under happier circum- 
stances : but he has not been able ; he 
has sacrificed himself for others. He 
has done more for the men than thev 
think of; ay, even at the time that they 
were bringing min upon him — a« they 
have done — and since. Richard North 
is worth his weight in gold. Heave 'i. 
that sees all, knows he is ; and he will 
sometime surelv be rewarded for it. It 
may not be in this world, my dear; for 
a great many of God's own liest j>eof»l-? 
go down to their very graves in nothin? 
but disappointment and sorrow: bat 
he'll find it in the next" 

Never a word answered Marr Pallorr. 
It might almost have been ihoug^ht from 
her silence she did not sub^ribe to tUe 
sentiments. All she said was. that she 
must go. And Mrs. Gass went with 
her to the front door, talkinjr. They 
had nearly reached it, when Miss Dal- 
lory stopped to put a qnestion, lowering 
her voice as she did s-j. 

" Have voQ heard any mmor aboat 
Dr. Rane ? " 

Mrs. Gass knew what must be meant 
as certainly as though it had been spo- 
ken. She turned cold, and hot, and 
cold a?ain. For once her ready tongue 
failed her. 

** It is somethini^ very dreadful." con» 
tinned Miss Dallory. " I do no* like to 
speak it out. It — ^it has frightened 



me. 



V 



" Lawk, my dear, don't you pay no 
attention to such rubbish as rumors,'* 
returned Mrs. Gass heartily. "/doa'L 
Folks saye all sorts of things of me, I 
make little doubt ; just as they be ready 
to do of other people. Let 'em I We 
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s>ian't sleep none the worse for it. 
iiood bye. I wish you'd hare stayed to 
tiiUe a iinuithful of my dinner. il*d as 
lovely a Turkey-poult as ever you saw, 
and a jam dumplicg." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

DAYS OP PAIN. 

Pacing the shrubbery walk at Dallory 
Hall, a warm ^ray woollen shawl wrap- 
ped closely round her, clippini^ thf nar- 
row erape tucks of her (lowinf^ black 
£.ilk dress ; and her pale, sweet, sad fnce 
turnt'd up to the lowering sky, was Et- 
Irn Adair. The weather, cold and dull, 
frave tokens of coming winter. The 
last pcatiered leaves left on the nearly 
bare trees fell fluttering to the earth ; 
the wind, i^ighing through the braiiehet), 
had a melancholy sound. All things 
Seemed to speak of decay. 

This iintreuial cold had brought some 
cotnplicatiun with it Just as Sir Nosh 
Buhtiu was about to quit Dallory Hull, 
taking Arthur with him, the bleak wind 
!> truck him in an unguarded moment 
and laid him up with inflummntion of 
the chest Sir Nash took to his bed. 
One of the results was, that Arthur 
Koliun must remain at the Hall, and 
knew not how long he might have to be 
a tixturc there. Sir Nush would not 
|mrt \%i:h him. He had taken to regard 
Lini quite a.s his son. 

Kden A<lair thought Fate was very 
cruel to her, taking one thing with 
ariothcr. And so it wos. While they 
were to;;e:her, she could not begin to 
forget him : and. to see him so continue 
aJy witii Mary Dallory, brought to her 
the keenest pain. She was but human : 
j('ai*'U>y 6wuyed her jusl as it does other 
peuple. 

Another thing was beginning to trou- 
ble her — >he did not hear from Mr. 
Adtiir. It was very htrange. Never a 
lia*fr had come from him since that one 
t ufitainiitg the permission to wed Arthur 
liohun (as Mrs. Cumberland had read 
it;, reciived at £astS4*a. Ellen could 
Dot uiiderhtand the silence. Her father 
used to Hrite so regular:y. 

** He fiught not to rem AID here,'' she 
muruiured passionately as she walked, 



alluding to Arthur Bohnn. "Jcnnnot 
help myself; I have nowhere else to 
go : but he ought to go in spite of Sir 
Nash." 

A grayer tinge seemed to float over 
and settle in the sky. The j^hrubhery 
peemed to grow darker. It was but 
the first advent of dusk, coming on early 
that melancholy evening. 

**Will there ever be any brightness 
in my life again ? " she continued, clasp- 
ing her hands in pain. *• Is this misery 
to last for ever ? Did anyone, I wonder, 
ever go through such a trial, and live f 
Scarcely. I am afraid 1 am not very 
strong to bear things. But oh I — who 
could bear it ? Last night I dreamt 
that Arthur came smiling to me, nnd 
said 'I have only been playing with 
you, Ellen; how could you think it was 
anything else?' — and in the strange 
tumult of joy that rushed over me, I 
awoke. For a few minutes after re- 
membrance rushed over me, 1 thought 
I should have died with the pain. If I 
could but have remained in the dream 
for ever 1 " 

She sat down on one of the benches, 
and bent her aching brow on iter hands. 
What with the gloom around, and her 
dark dress, some one who had turned 
into the walk, came sauntering on with- 
out observing her. Arthur Hohun. He 
started when she raised her head : his 
face was every whit as pnle and sad as 
hers ; but he could not help seeing how 
ill and woe-begone she looked. 

'* I fear you are not well," he stopped 
to say. 

** Oh — ^thank you — not very," was the 
confused answer. 

** This is a trying time. Heaven 
knows I would save von from it if I 
coul 1. I would have died to spare you. 
1 would die still if by that nirnn}« things 
for you could be righted, liut it may 
not l)e. Time alone must be the healer." 

He had said this in rather a hard tone, 
as if be were angry with homebody or 
other; perhaps Kate; and went on his 
way witu a quicker step, leavint; never a 
touch of the hand, never a loving word, 
never a tender look behind him ; just as 
it had been that day in Dallory church* 
yard. Poor girl 1 her heart felt aa 
though it were breakinir there and then. 

When the echo of his footsteps had 
died away she drew her shawl closer 
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round ber slender throat and passed oat 
of the shrabbery Hovering in a cross 
walk, unseen and unsuspected, was 
Madam. Not often did Madam allow 
herself to be off the watch. She had 
scanned the exit of Captain Bohun ; she 
now saw Ellen's; and Madam's evil 
spirit rose op within her, and she ad- 
Yanced with an awful frown. 

" Have you been walking with Cap- 
tain Bohun, Miss Adair ?" 

" No, Madam." 

"I — ihoughi^^l heard him talking 
with you." 

''He came through the shrubbery 
when I was sitting there, and spoke to 
me in passing." 

'< Ah," said Madam. " It is well to 
be cautious. Captain Bohun is to marry 
Miss Daliory, remember: the less any 
other young woman has to say to him, 
the better." 

To this speech — rather remarkable as 
coming from one who professed to be a 
gentlewoman — Ellen made no reply. 
Save a bow as she passed onwards, with 
an erect head and self-possessed step, 
leaving Madam to her devices. 

They seemed to be at her on all sides. 
There was no comfort anywhere, no 
Bolace. Ellen could have envied Bessy 
Rane in her grave. 

And the farce that had to be kept up 
before the world I That very evening, 
as fate had it. Captain Bohun took Miss 
Adair in to dinner and sat next ber, 
through some well-intentioned blunder- 
ing of Richard's. It had pleased llla<iam 
to invite a party; some seven or eight; 
it did not please Mr. North to come in 
to dinner as he had been expected to do. 
Richard bad to be host, aud to take in a 
stout ludy in green veivet, who was to 
have fallen to his father. There was a 
minute's confusion ; Madam had gone 
on ; Richard jumbled the wrong people 
together as if he were shaking up beans 
in a bag ; and finally said aloud, " Ar- 
thur, will you take in Miss Adair." 
And so they sat, side by side, and no- 
body observed that they did not con- 
verge (for that consisted of perhaps three 
monosyllables throughout the meal) or 
that anything was wrong. It is curious 
the length of time that two people may 
live estranged from each other in a 
household, and the rest suspect it 
not. Have you ever noticed thlsf— 



or tried it? It is remarkable, but 
very true- 
After dinner came the drawing-room ; 
and the evening was a more social one 
than bad been known of late. Mu^.c, 
cards, talking. Young Mr. Ticknc'll la 
relative of the old banker's at Whii- 
borough"^ was there : he had one of the 
sweetest voices ever accorded to man. 
and delighted them with his unaffected 
singing. One song, that he chose after 
a few jesting words with Ellen, in allu- 
sion to her name, two of ihem at le^^ 
had not bargained for. " Ellen Adair. '* 
NeitH^r had heard it since that evening 
at Eastsea; so long past now, in the 
events that had followed, that it seemed 
to be removed from them by ages. 

They had to listen. They could not 
do else. Ellen sat at the comer of the 
sofa in her pretty black net dress with its 
one white flower, that Mr. North bad 
given her, in the middle of the corbayv, 
aud nothing at all, as usual, in her smooth 
brown hair ; he was leaning against the 
wall, at right an^^les with her, his ariiis 
folded. And the verses went on to the 
last one. 

** Bnt now thou art eold to m% 

Rlleo Adair t 
But now thou art cold to me, 

Ellen, my dear I 
Tet her I lored so well, 
8U11 in my heart shall dweU : 
Oh, I shall ne'er forget 

EUen Adair." 

She could not help it Had it been 
to save her life, she could not hare 
helped lifting her face and glanrintr at 
him as the refrain died away. His evfs 
were fixed on her, a wistful veamini? 
expression in their depths ; an expre^ 
sion so sad that in itself it was all that 
can be conceived of pain. Ellen drop[^»4^ d 
her face again ; her a^ritation at that mo- 
merit seeming greater than she knew 
how to suppress. 

'* Ton look as though you had all the 
cares of the nation on your shoulders, 
Arthur." 

He started at the address, which came 
from Miss Daliory. She had gone close 
up to him. Rallying his senses, be 
smiled and answered carelessly. The 
next minute Ellen saw them walkiof? 
across the room together, her hand 
within his arm. 

The morning following this. Jelly 
made her appearance ai the Hall, biaij;- 
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ing up two letters. They were from 
Australia, from Mr. Adair. One was 
addressed to Mrs Camberland, the other 
to Ellen. Dr. Rane had bade Jelly bring 
them both : he considered that Miss 
Adair was now the only proper person 
to open Mrs. Comberland's. Ellen car- 
ried it to Mr. North, asking if she onght 
to open it— if it would be right. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. North answered, and con- 
firmed the view Dr. Rane had taken, as 
conveyed in the message brought by 
Jelly. 

Eilen carried the two letters to a re- 
mote and solitary spot in the g^den, 
one that she was fond of frequenting, 
and in which she had never yet been 
intruded upon. She opened her own 
first: and there read what astonished 
her. 

It appeared that after the dispatch of 
Mr. Adair's last letter to Mrs. Cumber- 
land (the one already alluded to, that 
she had read with so mnch satisfaction 
to Arthur Bohnn at Eastsea) he had 
been called from his station on business, 
and had remained absent some two or 
three months. Upon his return he 
found other letters awaiting him from 
Mrs. Cumberland, and learnt, to his as- 
tonishment, that the gentleman propos- 
ing marriage to Ellen was Arthur Bohun, 
eon of the Major Bohun, with whom 
Mr. Adair had once been intimate. (The 
reader has not forgotten how Mrs. Cum- 
berland jumbled matters together in her 
mind, or that in her first letter she omit- 
ted to mention any name.) Dashing off 
some peremptory lines to Ellen • these 
that she was now reading— Mr. Adair 
retracted his former consent. He ab- 
solutely forbade her to marry, or ever 
think again of, Arthur Bohun : a mar- 
riage between them would be nothing 
less than a calamity for both, he wrote, 
and also for himself. He added th^it in 
consequence of some unexpected deaths 
in his family, he had become its head, 
and was making preparations to come 
to England. 

Wondering, trembling, Ellen dropped 
the letter, and opened Mrs. Cumber- 
land's. An enclostire fell from it: a 
draft for a large sum of money, which, 
a8 it appeared, Mrs. Cumberland was 
in the habit of receiving half-yearly for 
her charge of Ellen. Mr. Adair wrote 
in still more explicit terms on the sub- 



ject of the proposed marriage to Mrs. 
Cumberland — almost in angry ones. 
She, of all people, he said, ought to 
know that a marriage between his daugh- 
ter and the late Major Bohun 's son 
wonld be unsuitable, improper, and most 
distasteful to himself. He did not un- 
derstand how Mrs. Cumberland could 
have laid any such proposal before him, 
or allowed herself to think of it for a 
moment; unless indeed she had never 
been made acquainted with certain facts 
of the past, connected with himself and 
Major Bohun and Major'Bohun's wife, 
which Cumberland bad known well. 
He concluded by saying, as he had to 
Ellen, that he hoped shortly to be in 
England. Both the letters had evi- 
dently been written in great haste and 
much perturbation ; all minor matters 
being accounted as nothing, compared 
with the distinct and stern embargo laid 
on the marriage. 

"So it has happened for the best," 
murmured Ellen to her breaking heart, 
as she folded up the letters and hid them 
away. 

She took the draft to Mr. North's 
parlor. He put on his spectacle;^, and 
mastered its meaning by the help of 
some questions to Ellen. 

" A hundred and fifty pounds for six 
months I" exclaimed he. " But surely, 
my dear, Mrs. Cumberland did not have 
three hundred a year with yon ! It's a 
vast sura—just for one young lady." 

** She had two hundred, I think,'^ said 
Ellen. " I did not know what th" exact 
sum was until to-day; Mrs. Cumberland 
never used to talk to me about these 
matters. Papa allows me for myself 
fifty pounds every half-year. Mrs. Cum- 
berland always gave me that." 

" Ah," said Mr. North. *' That's a 
good deal, too." 

" Will you please to take the draft, 
sir; and let me have the fifty pounds 
from it at your convenience ?" 

Mr. North looked up, as one who 
does not understand. 

" The money is not for me, child." 

"But I am staying here," she sajd, 
deprecatingly. 

He shook his head as he pushed back 
the slip of paper. 

" Give it to Richard, my dear. He 
will know what to do about it, and 
what's right to be done. And so you** 
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father is coming home! We shall be 
sorry to lose you, Ellea. I am getting 
to love jou, child. It seems that you 
have come ia the place of my pour lost 
Bessy." 

But Ellen was not sorry. The arrival 
of Mr. Adair would at least remove her 
from her present position, where every 
hour, as it passed, could but briug fresh 
pam. 



Cn AFTER XXXVIII. 

MBS. OA88 IN THK SUNSHINE. 

A FINS and genial day in Dallory. 
As if the winter were minded to give 
place to a few hours brightness before 
it finally set in, or to make scant 
amends for the late season of cold, 
and wet, and boisterous winds, there 
intervened a day of almost summer 
weather. Mrs. Gass threw open her 
window, and sat behind the geraniums 
enjoying the sun, exchanging saluta- 
tions and gossip with as many of her 
acquaintances amid the passers by 
whose time would allow them to stop 
for it. 

" How d'3'e do, doctor ? Isn't this 
a lovely day ?" 

It wiis Dr. Kane hurrying past. He 
turned for an instant to the window, 
Lis brow clearing. For some time 
now a curious look of care and per- 
plexitj' had sat upon it 

" Indeed it is," he answered. " I 
hope it will last. Are you pretty 
"well, Mrs. Gass ?" 

** I*m first rate," answered that lady. 
"A fine day, with the wind in the 
healthy north, alwaj's sets me up. I 
say, doctor, have you got the tontine 
money paid yet ?" 

"No," said Dr. Rane, his voice 
changing to a somewhat sullen tone. 
"There are all kinds of forms to be 
gone through seemingly : and the 
Brothers Ticknell do not make them- 
selves ill with haste. The two old 
men are past business, in m}' opinion. 
They were always slow and tiresome ; 
it is something more tlian that now." 

" Do you stir 'em well up ?" ques- 
tioned Mrs. Gass. 

" When I get the chance of doing it ; 
but that's very rare. Go when I will, 



I can scarcely ever see any'bo^ly bu: 
the confidential clerk, old Laiha'D . 
and he is as slow and methi'lical &5 
his masters. ' We are not quite rea :j 
for you sir; these matters must ta«Lc 
their due course,' he sars to me. I 
suppose the money will come — b^: 
I'm tired of waiting for it " 

*• And what about your plans, when 
you get it, doctor? Be they all cut 
and dried ?" 

" Time enough when I get the 
money, to decide on them/' said lue 
doctor, shortly. 

" But you still intend to leave 
Dallory Ham ?" 

" Oh yes, I shall do that." 

" You won't be going to that 
America place ?" 

" I think I shall. It is more than 
likely." 

" Well, I'd not banish mvself from 
my native country for the betit medical 
practice that ever shoea droppe*! i-xx 
You might be getting lied Indi^ui 
for patients." 

" Dr. Rane laughed a little : atd 
there shone a kind of ea;?or 1 '^b: i^ 
his eyes that seemed to speak of c«.ii 
anticipation of hope. Only himself 
knew how thankful he would be to gel 
to another country and clear of 
this. 

" I wonder," soliloquized Mrs. G«s 
to herself, as he walketl on his way. 
"whether it is all straight far*rai<t 
about that tontine 1 Have the Tick- 
nell 's heard any of these ujcly rumors 
that's fljung about ; and, be they kec(K 
ing it back in consequence ? If uo;, 
why it ought to have been paid orer 
to him before this. The delay i^o^itl 
— say the least of it — ^. How d'ye do, 
sir ? A nice day ?" 

A gentleman, passing, had raised 
his hat to Mrs. Gass. She reaumeJ 
her thread of thought 

" The rumors be spreadinir wider 
and getting nastier. They ^11 go up 
with a bang presently, like a bomL^ 
shell. I'm hearty sorry for him : for 
I don't believe — ^no, I donU — that he'd 
do such a frightful thing. If it ahouUl 
turn out he did — why then I shall 
blame myself e%'er atler for haviug 
procrastinated of my intentions." 

Mrs. Gass pausetl in tho.u^ht and 
began to iell over those inieuLoiis, 
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with a view possibly to see whether 
she was very much to blame. 

" Finding Oliver and his wife 
coaldn't get the tontine paid 'em — and 
a hard case it was — I had it in my 
mind to say to 'em, I'll advance it to 
yoa. You'll both be the better for 
something in my will when I'm gone 
^the doctor being my late husband's 
own nephew, and the nearest relation 
left of him — and if two thousand 
pound of it will be of real good to 
you now, you shall have it. But I 
didn't say it at once — who was to sup- 
pose there was such mortal need for 
hurry? — and then she died. If the 
man's innocent — and I believe he is — 
that Jelly ought tp have the end of 
her toniiue burnt off with caustic. 
She — halloa I why there you are! 
Talk of the dickens, and he'll appear." 

" Were you taliiing of me ?" asked 
Jell3' : for Mrs. Gass had raised her 
voice with the surprise and brought it 
within Jelly's hearing. 

She had a small basket on her arm, 
under her black shawl, and turned to 
the window with the question. 

**1 was a thinking of you," responded 
Mrs. Gass. "Be you come out mar- 
keting ?" 

"I'm tnkinsT a few scraps to Ket- 
lar's," replied Jelly, just showing the 
baslcet.. ** My mistress has given me 
general leave to give them any trifles 
not likely to be wanted at home. The 
cook's good-natured, too. Tliis is a 
jar of nuitton dripping, and some bones 
and scraps of bread." 

*'And how do you like the Beverages, 
Jelly ?" 

" Oh, very well. They are good 
ladies; but so serious and particular." 

Mrs. Gass rose from her seat, pushed 
aside a corner of the stand of gerani- 
ums, and leaned her arms upon the 
window-sill, so as to bring her hearty 
red face nearly within Jelly's bon- 
net. 

" I'll tell you what I was a thinking 
of, girl — about these awful whispers 
that's flying round. Go where you 
will, you may hear 'em. Let it be 
within a dwelling house or at the 
corner of a street, people's tongues be 
cackling secretly of Dr, Rane';» wife, 
and asking what she died oil I knew 
it ud be so." 



Jelly turned a trifle paler. " They'll 
die away again perhaps." 

" Perhaps," repeated Mrs. Gass sar- 
castically. "It's to be hoped they 
will for your sake. Jelly, I'd not 
stand in your shoes to be made a 
queen to-morrow." 

*' I'd not stand in somebody else's," 
returned Jelly, aggravated to the 
avowal. " I shall have some pretty 
g(jod proof at hand if I'm forced to 
bring it out." 

" What proof?" 

" Well, I'd rather not say. You'd 
only ridicule it, Mrs. Gass, and blow 
me up into the bargain. I must be 
going." 

" I guess it's moonshine. Jelly — like 
the ghost. Good morning." 

Jelly went away with a hard and 
anything but a happy look, and Mrs. 
Gass took her seat again. Yery slowly 
there came creeping by, following the 
same direction as Jelly, a poor shiver- 
ing woman, with a ragged shawl on 
her thin shoulders, and a white, 
pinched, hopeless face. 

** Is that you, Susan Ketlar ?" 

Susan Ketlar turned and dropped a 
curtsey. Some of the women of North 
Inlet were even worse off than she was. 
She did have help now and then from 
Jelly. 

" Yes, ma'am, its me." 

" I say, how long do you think yoa 
North Inlet people will be able to keep 
going— as things be at present ?" de- 
manded Mrs. Gass. 

" The Lord above only knows, "said 
the woman, looking upwards with a 
piteous shiver. ** ilere's the winter a 



commg on. 
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" What does Ketlar think of affairs 
now ?" 

Ketlar's wife shook her head. The 
men were not fond of disclosing what 
they thought, unless it was to one an- 
other. Ketlar never told her what /ie 
did. 

** Is he still in love with the Trades' 
Unions, and what they have done for 
him? My opinion is this, Mrs. Ket- 
lar," continued Mrs. Gass after a 
pause: ''that in every place where 
distress reigns, as it does here, and 
where it can be proved that the men 
have lost their work through the dio- 
1 tates of the society, the parish ought 
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to go upon the society and make it 
feed the men and their families. If a 
law was passed to that effect, we 
should hear less of the doings of the 
Trades Union people than we do. 
Thej^d draw in a bit, Susan ; they'd 
not give the gaping public quite so 
many of their procession shows, and 
their flags, and their speeches. It 
would be a downright good law to 
make, mind you. A just one, too. If 
the society fprbids men to work, and 
BO takes the bread necessary for life 
out of their mouths, it is but fair they 
should find 'em bread to replace it." 

A kind of eager light came into the 
woman ^s eyes. 

*' Ma'am, I said as good as this to 
Ketlar only yesterday. Seeing that it 
was the society that had took tiTe bread 
from us, and that the consequences 
had been bad instead of good, for we 
were starving, the society ought to 
put us into work again. It might be- 
stir itself to do that : or else support 
ns while we got into something." 

Mrs. Gass smiled pityingl3^ " You 
must be credulous, Susan Ketlar, to 
fancy thOi society will put 'em into 
work again. Where's the work to 
come from ? Well, it's not your fault, 
my poor woman, and there's more 
people than me sorry for you all. I 
say" — Mrs. Gass lowered her voice — 
" be any of the men talking treason 
still f You know what I mean ?" 

Susan Ketlar glanced over both her 
shoulders to see that nobody was 
within hearing before she gave the an- 
swering whisper. 

" They be always a talking of it. I 
can see it in their faces as they stand 
together. Not Ketlar, *ma'am. He'd 
stop it if he could : he don't wish 
harm to none." 

" Ah. I wish to goodness they'd 
all betake themselves off from the 
place. Though it's hard to say it, for 
there's no other open to 'em that I 
see. Well — j'ou go home, Susan. 
Fanny Jelly's just gone there with a 
a basket of scraps-^stay a minute, 
though." 

Mrs. Gass quitted the room, calling 
to one of her servants. When she 
came back she had a half-pint physic 
l^ottle corked up. 

** It's a drop o' beer," she said " For 



yourself, mind, not for Ketlar. You 
want it, I know. Put it under your 
dhawl. It'll wash down Jelly's scrapa " 

The woman went along with a grate- 
ful sob. And Mrs. Gass sat on and 
enjoyed the sunshine. Just then Mary 
Dallory came by in her little low pony- 
carriage. She often drove about in it 
alone. Seeing Mrs. Gass, she pulled 
up. That lady, making no ceremony, 
went out in her cap, and stood talking. 

" I hear you have left the Hall, my 
dear," she said when the gossip was 
coming to an end. 

" Ages ago," replied Miss Dallory. 
''Frank is at home again, and be 
wanted me." 

" How did you enjoy your visit on 
the whole ?" 

"Pretty well. It was not very lively, 
especially after Sir Nash was taken ill" 

'^ He is getting better, Mr. Richard 
tells me." 

" Yes ; he can sit up now. I went 
to see him yesterday." 

" Captain Bohun looks but poorly 
still." 

'* His illness was a bad one. Fancy 
his getting jaundice I I had tlionglit 
it was only old people who got that." 

" Them jaunders attack 3'oung and 
old. Once the liver gets out of order, 
there's no telling. Captain Bohun was 
born in India ; and they be more liable 
to liver complaint, it's said, than others. 
You are driving alone to-day as usual," 
continued Mrs. Gass. 

" I like to be independent. Frank 
won't put himself into this little chaise ; 
he says it is no higher than a respect- 
able wheelbarrow ; and I'm sure I am 
not going to have a groom stuck at 
my side." 

"If all tales told are tnie, you'll 
soon run a chance of losing your inde- 
pendence," rejoined Mrs. Uass. *• Peo- 
ple say a certain young lady, not a 
hundred miles at this moment away 
from m}'^ elbow, is likely to lose her 
heart." 

Instead of replying, Mary Dallory 
blushed violently. Observant Mrs. 
Gass saw and noticed it. 

*• Then it is true," she exclaimed. 

" What's true ?" asked Mary. 

" That you are likely to be married." 

" No, it is not " 

" My dear you may as well tell me. 
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Ton know me well; that I'll keep 
counsel.'* 

*• But I have nothing to tell you. 
Dow can I imaffine what you mean." 

•'Twasn't more than ahintof it Ihad. 
That Captain Bohun— Sir Arthur as he 
will be — was making up his mind to 
Miss Dallory, and she to him. Miss 
Marv is it so ?" 

*• Did Madam tell you that?" 

"Madam wouldn't be likely to tell 
me — all of us in Dallory are just as so 
much dust under her feet; quite be- 
neath being spoke to. No ; 'twas her 
maid. Lake, dropped it to me. She 
had got it through Madam though." 

Mary Dallory laughed a little and 
flicked the ears of the rough Welsh 
pony. '' I &ncy Madam would like 
it,'' she said. 

"Who wouldn't f" rejoined Mrs. 
Gass. *' I put the question to Richard 
North — whether there was anything in 
it. He answered that there might be ; 
he knew that it was wished for." 

" Hiehanl North said that, did he? — 
that it 'might be.' Of course so it 
might — and may-^for ought he can 
tell" 

•* But my dear Miss Mary — is it ? " 
" Well— to tell you the truth, the 
offer's not made yet. When it comes 
— why, then — I dare say it will be all 
right.*' 

Meaning that you'll take him." 

Meaning that — oh, but it's not 
right to tell tales beforehand, even to 
you Mrs. Gass," she broke off with a 
ftunny laugh. Let the offer come. I 
wissh it would. 

You would like it to come, child ?" 

Yes, I think I should." 
"Then be sure it will And God 
bless you, my dear, and bring you hap- 
piness whatever turns out. Though it 
U not just the marriage I had carried 
out in my own mind for one of the 
two of you." 

She meant Arthur Bohun. Mary 
Dallory thought she meant herself; 
and laughed again as the pony trotted 
away. 

The next fKend that passed the win- 
dow after Mrs. Gass resumed her seat 
wa% Richard North. He did not stop 
at the window, but went in. Some 
matter of business connected with the 
winding up of the old firm of North ic 
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Gass, had arisen, rendering it neces- 
sary that he should see Mrs. Gass. 

" Do as you think best, Mr. Richard," 
she said, after they had talked to- 
gether for a few minutes. ** Please 
yourself, sir, and you'll please me. 
We'll leave it at that ; I know it's all 
safe in your hands." 

" Then I will do as I propose," said 
Richard. 

" I've had Miss Dallory here — that 
is, in her pony chaise afore the door," 
continued Mrs. Gass. " I taxed her 
with what I'd heard about her and 
Captain Bohun. She didn't say it was, 
and she didn't say it wasn't ; but Mr. 
Richard, I think there's truth in it. 
She as good as said she'd like him to 
make her an offer; and she did say 
Madam wished it. So I suppose we 
shall have wedding cards afore a year's 
gone over our heads. In their case, 
him next step to a baronet, and she 
rolling in money, there's nothing to 
wait for " 

" Nothing," mechanically answered 
Richard North." 

** But I did think, as to him, that it 
would have been Ellen Adair. Talkinc^ 
of that, Mr. Richard, what is it that's 
amiss with her?" 

" With her ? with whom cried Rich- 
are," starting out of a revery. 

"With that sweet young lady Ellen 
Adair?" 

'' There's nothing amiss with her that 
I know of." 

" Isn't there I There is, Mr. Rich- 
ard, if my Ju<l^ment and eyes is to be 
trusted. Each time I see her- she 
strikes me as looking worse and worse. 
Law notice her sir. Perhaps now the 
clue has been given, you'll see it, too. 
I once knew a little girl, Mr. Richard, 
that was dying quietly under her 
friends' very eyes, and they never saw 
it. Never saw it at all, till a aunt came 
over from another county ; she starled 
back when she saw the child, and saj^s, 
• Why, what have you been doinij with 
her? She's dying!' They was took 
aback at that, and called in the first 
doctor — but it was too late. I don't 
say Ellen Adair is dying, Mr. Rich- 
ard, 'taint likely ; but I'm sure she is 
not all right. VVhether it's on the 
mind, or whether it's on the body, 
or whether it's on the nerves, I'm 
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sot prepared to say; bnt it's some- 
where." 

" I will take notice," said Richard. 

" Anything fresh up among the men, 
Mr. Richard I" 

"Nothing. Except that my work- 
men are getting afraid to stir out at 
sight — and the disaffection increases 
amidst the others. I cannot see what 
is to be the end of it," he continued. 
" I do not mean of this rivalry, but 
of the sad state to which the men and 
their families are reduced. I often 
wish I did not think of it so much : it 
is like a chain on me that I cannot 
shake off. I wish I could help them 
to work elsewhere." 

" Ah," said Mrs. Oass, "work else- 
where is very nice to look at in 
dreamland ; but Pm afraid it'll never 
be seen for 'em in reality. It's not as 
if work was going a begging : it have 
been broke up everj'where : and shoals 
and shoals of men, destitute as our 
own, be tramping about at this min- 
ute — like so many old ravens with 
their mouths open, ready to pick up 
anything that may fall." 

Richard North went home, his mind 
full of what Mrs. Gass had said about 
Ellen Adair. Was she looking so ill ? 
He found her sitting in the open seat, 
near what would be in spring the tulip 
bed ; Mr. North having just gone in 
and left her. Yes : Richard saw that 
she did look ill: the face was wan, 
the eyes were sad and wcary^. She 
was coughing as he went up to her — 
it was a short, hacking cough, not a 
violent one. Sometime ago she had 
caught a cold, and it seemed to hang 
about her still. 

" Are 3'ou well, Ellen ?" he asked, as 
he sat down beside her. 

" Yes — I believe so," was her reply. 
" Why ?" 

" Because I don't think you look 
well." 

A soft color, like the pink on a sea- 
shell, stole over her cheeks, as Rich- 
ard said this. But she kept silence. 

" You know, Ellen, we agreed to be 
as brother and sister. I wish to take 
care of you as such : to shield you 
from all ill so far as I can. Are you 
happy here ?" 

A moment's pause, and Ellen took 
courage to say that she was not happy. 



" I would like to go elsewhere.'' she 
said. " Oh, Rtchaid, if it could but 
be managed I" 

" But it cannot," be answered. 

"I have plenty of money, Rich- 
ard." 

" My dear, it is not thaL Of conrc^ 
you have plenty. I fancy, by snndnr 
signs, that you will be a very rich 
young lady," he added, slightl3' laugh- 
ing. "But you have no friends in 
England — and we could not entrust 
you to strangers." 

" If I could board somewhere ? — in 
some clergyman's family, or something 
of that." 

" Ellen I" 

She raised her hand from underneath 
the gray shawl — her favorite ont-dc<r 
covering, for it was warm — and p&si$€«i 
it across her brow. In every move- 
ment there was a langor that spruce 
of weariness of body or weariness of 
spirit. 

" When Mr. Adair comes home, if he 
found you had been placed out sonoe- 
where 'to board,' what wonld bethink 
and say of us ? Put the question to 
yourself, Ellen." 

" I would tell him I went of my own 
accord." 

" But, my dear, you cannot be al- 
lowed to do things of your own accord 
if they are not exi>edient I and my 
father are appointi<d to take char^f < >f 
3'^ou, and see that you do not. Toa 
must remain with us, Ellen, until Mr. 
Adair shall come. " 

It was even so. Ellen's better jmlg- 
ment acknowledged it, in the midst of 
her great wish to get away. A wish : 
and not a wish. To be where Arthur 
Bohun was, brought her still the most 
intense happiness; and this, in spite 
of the pain surrounding it, she woulJ 
not willingly have relinquished : bat 
the cruelty of his conduct — of their 
estrangement — was more than she 
knew how to bear. It was making her 
ill, and she felt it There was, how- 
ever, no help for it. As Richard said, 
she had no friends to whom they couU 
entrust her. The lady in whose house 
she was educated had recently died, 
and the establishment was being broken 
up. Ten times a day she longed to saj 
to Arthur Bohun " You are ungenertma 
to stay here. I cannot help mjaeit 
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bnt joa migbt'* But pride tied her 
tongue. 

" It may be months before papa, 
comes, Richard." 

" A nd if it should be ! We must try 
to make 3*00 happier with us." 

" I think I must go in," she said. 
" The day has been very fine, but it is 
getting cold now." 

Folding the gray shawl closer to 
her throat, as if she felt the chill there, 
and coughing a little as she walked, 
Kllen crossed round to the hall door, 
and entered, Richard, occupied in 
watching her with his own thoughts, 
did not perceive the almost silent ap- 
proach of Arthur Bohun, who came 
slowly up from behind. 

«' Well, Dick, old feUow I" 

" Why, where did you spring from f " 
asked Richard, as Arthur flung him- 
self down in the place vacated by El- 
len. 

*• I have been under that tree yon- 
der, smoking a cigar. It has a good 
broad trunk to lean against." 

'* I thought the doctors had forbid- 
den yoato smoke." 

•• So they have. Until I get stronger. 
One cau*t obey orders quite strictly 
alwajTS. I don't suppose it matters 
much, one way or the other. Tou have 
been enjoying a confidential chat, 
Dick *" 

••Yes." replied Richard. He had 
not felt very friendly in bis heart to- 
ward!3 Arthur for some time past. 
What was the meaning of his changed 
behavior to Ellen Adair? — what of 
the new friendship with Mary Dallory 1 
Kichflrd North could not forgive dis- 
honor: and he believed Arthur Bohun 
was steeping himself in it to the back 
bone. 

"Were you making love, Dick?" 

Richard turned his eyes in silence 
CD the questioner. 

*• She and I have had to part, Dick. 
I always thought yon admired and es- 
teemed her almost more, perhaps quite 
more* than you do any other woman. 
80, if yoa are thinking of her — " 

"Be silent," sternly interrupted 
Richard, rising in anger, *' Are you a 
man ? — are yoo a gentleman ? Or are 
TOO what I have been thinking you 
lately — a false-hearted, despicable 
knave f " 



Whatever Arthur Bohun might be, 
he was just then in desperate agitation. 
Risini?, too, he seized Richard's hands. 

•' Don't 3'ou see that I was but Jest- 
ing, Richard ? Pretending to a bit of 
pleasantry with myself, to while away 
for a moment my awful weight of tor- 
ment. I am all that you say of me ; 
and I cannot help myself" 

" Not help yourself?" 

"As Heaven is my witness, no. If 
I could take you into confidence— and * 
perhaps I may one of these days, for I 
long to do it — ^you would see that I 
tell you truth." 

" Why have you parted with Ellen 
Adair? — she and you have parted I 
You have just said so." 

" We have parted for life. Forever." 

" You were on the point of marriage 
with her but a short time back I" 

" No two people can be much nearer 
marriage than she and I were. It was 
within half an hour of it, Dick, and yet 
we have parted." 

" Bj' your doings or hers ?" 

" By mine." 

"I thought 80." 

" Dick, I have been compelled to it. 
When you know all, you will know 
that I could, not do otherwise. And 
yet, in spite of this — this compelling 
power — I feel that to her I have been 
but a false-hearted knave, as you aptly 
style me; a despicable, dishonorable 
man. M3' father fell into dishonor — or 
rather had it forced upon him by an- 
other — and he could not survive it: 
he shot himself. Did you know it, 
Dick f " 

'•Shot himself I" repeated Richard 
in his surprise " No, I never knew 
that. I thought he died of sun- 

slirokc " 

"My father shot himself," wailed 
Arthur. ••He could not live dis- 
honored. Dick, old fellow, there are 
moments when I feel tempted to do as 
he did." 

•• What**becauBe you have parted 
with Ellen ?" 

" No. That's bitter enough to bear, 
but I can battle with it. It is the other 
thing, the dishonor. That is always 
present with me, always haunting me 
night and day ; I know not how to live 
under it" 

" 1 do not understand at all," said 
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Richard. " Yoa are master of your 
own actions." 

"In this case I have not been. I 
cannot explain. Don't jadge me too 
harshly, Dick, old fellow. I am bad 
enough, Heaven knows, bat not qnite 
as bad, perhaps, as yoa have been 
deeming me." 

And, wringing the hands he held in 
a grasp of pain, Arthur Bohun went 
limping away, leaving Richard lost in 
wonder. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ONOl AGAIN. 

Jellt lived, so to say, with her feet 
on a volcano. She felt that, figur- 
atively speaking, there was not an 
hour of the day or night, but she might 
be blown up. The rumors as to the 
death of Mrs. Rane, were becoming 
more frightful ; they stole up and down 
Dallory like an insinuating tongue of 
flame : and Jelly had the satisfaction 
of knowing that it was she who had 
first set the flame alight. It was all 
very well of her to say that she had 
made herself safe by securing the evi- 
dence Thomas Hepburn could give : 
but in her secret conscience she knew 
that she was not secure ; and that even 
in spite of that evidence, Dr. Rane 
might chance to be innocent. If so — 
why a pretty box she would find her- 
self in. There was no help for it ; she 
could do nothing. The flaming tongue 
went twisting itself in and out» and 
she could not still it. 

One night Jelly was lying awake 
according to custom now, buried deep 
in some horrid visions that had lately 
begun to haunt her: now of being 
chained to some other woman, and 
working in a gang ; now of stepping 
incessantly up a revolving tread-mill ; 
and now of picking oakum with her 
nails and teeth. Twisting round in the 
bed, to escape, if possible, these 
imaginary pictures, she suddenly heard 
her door knocked at — a loud, hasty 
knock — and now a louder. Jelly went 
into a hot fume, and then turned as 
cold as ice. Had the officers of the 
law come to arrest her f 

''Who's there r what is it?" she 



asked, faintly, not daring to sit up 
Id bed. 

" Is thee awake. Jelly f " came the 
gentle response, as her door was 
opened a few inches. *' I am very 
sorry to have to ask thee to get up, 
but my mother is worse. Make haste, 
please." 

Had Miss Beverage's voice been thai 
of an angel, it could not have been 
sweeter to Jelly just then. The re- 
lief was great 

" I'll get up instantly, ma'am,** wss 
the ready answer — and Miss Beverage 
wondered that it should have in it a 
tone of joyous gratitude; ''1*11 be 
with you at once." 

Mrs. Beverage was subject to violent 
but rare attacks of dangerous spa^m^ 
She had felt ill before she went to b«>], 
but hoped it would be nothing. JvWy 
and her own two servants, were soon 
at her bedside. She was very ill. 
Some of them ran to get hot water 
ready ; Jelly thought it woold be well 
to call in Dr. Rane. 

" I should like the doctor to see her: 
at the sau)e time I grieve to aron:«e 
him from his sleep,'' said Miss 
Beverage. 

** Law, ma'am, that's nothing to 
doctors; they are used to it," cried 
Jelly. 

"Mother, would thee like Oliver 
Rane fetched?"' asked Miss Beverage. 
bending over the suffering lady. 

" Yes — ^yes," was the feeble answer. 
" I am very ill, Sarah." 

" Thee go, then. Jelly." 

Away went Jelly. Unbarring their 
own front- door, she passed out of it 
and approached Dr. Rane's. The 
doctor's professional lamp bnrnt 
clearl}' ; and to her great sntprise. 
Jelly saw that the door was not dosed. 

'* He cannot have gone to bed to- 
night," she thought, as she walked ia 
without ringing. It was past three. 

But the house seemed to be in 
stillness and darkness. Jelly left the 
front-door open, and the light shone a 
little way into the passage. She triei 
the surgery door, it was locked out* 
side: she tried the dining-room — the 
key of that was also turned: the 
kitchen door stood open^ but it was aU 
in darkness. 

" He has gone to bed and forgot to 
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shut op,^ was the concluBion Jelly now 
arrived at ; " I'll go up and call him.'' 

Groping her way apstairs, she had 
nearlj' reached the top when a pale, 
white light suddenly illumined the 
laiiiiing — just the same kind of faint 
seroi-light that Jelly saw once before, 
and that she remembered all too well. 
Raising her head hastily to look — for 
it had been bent downwards, there 
stood — what? 

Not quite at the moment did Jelly 
know what Not in the first startled 
access of terror, did she recognize 
clearly the features of Bessy Kane. 
It was she, all too surely : that is, the 
likeness of what she had been. She 
S4'eme(l to stand almost face to face 
with Jelly : Jelly nearly at the top of 
the staircase, she facing her before it. 
The light was even more faint in front 
of the figure than behind : but there 
was no mistaking it. What it was 
dressed in or whence it came, Jelly 
never knew : there it was — the form 
and the face of Bessy Rane. With an 
awful cry of agony, that echoed to the 
ends of the empty house in tlie night's 
silence, Jelly turned and flew down 



again. 



She never looked behind. She 
banged the front-door to in her terror, 
to kt'ep in what might be following 
her: and she nearly gave vent to 
another scream when she found her- 
i^olf touched by some one coming in at 
the gate, and saw that it was Dr 
Ilane. 

" I am called oat to a country 
patient,'' he quietly said. While I 
was putting the horse to the gig, an 
itopression came over me that I had 
left my house door open — so I thought 
I Itad better come and see. What are 
you doing here at this hour, Jelly f 
Anybody iUf" 

Jelly was in frightful distress and 
confusion of mind. Clutching hold 
of bis arm as if it gave her protection, 
she sobbed for an instant or two in 
hysterical nervousness. Dr. Rane 
•tared at her, not knowing what to 
make of it He began to think she 
must require his services herself 

" Slr^o you know — do you know 
who is in the house f " 

** Nobody's there : unless they've got 
in these last few minutes through the 



door — which I suppose I did leave 
open," was Dr. Ranees rejoinder ; and 
his calm composure contrasted 
strongly with Jelly's emotion. ** When 
I go out of my house at night I carry 
my household with.me. Jelly." 

" Your wife's there," she whispered, 
with a bursting sob. *' Sir, it is as 
true as that I am alive to tell it" 

" What do you say f " 

Jelly's answer was to relate what 
she had seen. When Dr. Rane had 
gathered in her full meaning, Jhe 
turned very angry. 

"Why you must be mad, woman," 
he cried, in a low voice of concen- 
trated passion. " This is the second 
time. How dare you invent such 
folly." 

" I swear that her ghost walks — and 
that it is in there now," exclaimed 
Jelly, nearly beside herself " It is on 
the landing, exactly where I saw it 
before. Why should she come again 
— why should she haunt that one par- 
ticular spot. Sir, don't look at me 
like that Ton know I would not in- 
vent such a thing." 

"Your fancy invents it, and then 
you speak of it as if it were fact 
How dare you ?" 

But he could not appease Jelly : he 
could not talk her out of the belief 
of her eyesight And the doctor saw 
it was useless to try. 

" Why should her poor ghost walk ?" 
bewailed Jelly, wringing her hands in 
distress. 

"I'm sure I don't know why it 
should 'walk,"' returned the doctor, 
as if he would humor Jelly, and at the 
same time make a mockery of the 
words. " It never ' walks ' when I am 
in the house." But the ridicule was 
lost on Jelly. 

" She can't lie quiet in her grave. 
What cause is there ?»-oh what dread- 
ful mystery is it ?" 

Dr. Rane looked as though be would 
have liked to knock Jelly down* 
" I begin to think that you are either 
a fool or a knave," he cried. " What 
brought yon into my house at three 
o'clock in the morning 7" 

" The question, together with his 
almost irrepressible rage, served to 
recall Jelly's scattered senses. She 
told him about the illness of Mrs. 
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Beverage, and asked if he would come 
in. 

"No, I cannot come," said Dr. 
Bane qalte savagely, for it seemed that 
he could not get over his anger. " I 
am called out to a sudden and dan- 
gerous case, and I have no time to 
waste over Mrs. Beverage. If she 
wants a doctor, get Seeley." 

He opened his door with his latch- 
key, and shut it fiercely after him. 
However, it seemed that he got over 
his ill humor, for when Jelly was 
slowly walking across the road, to- 
wards Mr. Seele^-'s, Dr. Bane came 
out again, called her back, and said 
he would spare a minute or two. With 
a sharp caution to Jelly not to make 
the same foolish exhibition of herself 
to others that she had to him, he went 
up to Mrs. Beverage — who was then 
easier, and who had dozed off to sleep. 
Qiving a few general directions in 
case tbe paroxysm should return, Dr. 
Bane departed. About ten minutes 
afterwards, Jelly was in her room, 
which looked towards the lane at the 
back, when she heard his gig come 
driving down it and stop at his gar- 
den door. After waiting there a 
short while, it went away quickly 
across the country. 

The horse and gig that the doctor 
used, belonged to the public house 
hard by. Dr. Bane had a key of the 
stables, so that if he wanted to go out 
during the night, he could harness the 
horse to the gig without disturbing 
any one. Wheu meUical men are not 
able to keep horses and grooms of 
their own, they put up contentedly 
with many shifts that richer practi- 
tioners would not. 

'* If he had not said beforehand that 
he was putting the horse to, I should 
have thought he'd gone out because 
he darent stay in the house,'' muttered 
Jelly, as she flattened her face against 
the window-pane to look after the doc- 
tor and the gig. She could see nei- 
ther : the night was very dark. 

Jelly's mind was in a chaos. What 
she had witnessed caused her still to 
shake and tremble as though she had 
the ague; and she did fully believe 
that she was in danger of becoming 
what the doctor had told her she was 
already — ^mad. 



Suddenly there was a cry in the 
house. Mrs. Beverage was wurse. 
Tbe paroxysm had returned so Ti«>- 
lently that it seemed to the frigbtene^i 
beholders as though she would die in 
it. Dr. Bane was not attainable, and 
Miss Beverage sent one of the ondeT 
servants running for Mr. Seeley, who 
came promptly. 

In about an hour the dansner had 
passed; the house was quiet again, 
and Mr. Seeley was at liberty to re- 
turn to his rest. He had crossed the 
road to his own door, when he heard a 
step following iiim. Turning round, 
he saw Jelly. 

" Surely she is not ill again !** he 
hastily exclaimed. 

" No, sir, she is all right I think 
now. Mr. Seeley," added Jelly, in 
agitation so marked that he could not 
help noticing it, " I want to speak to 
you : 1 want to tell you something. I 
must tell some one, or I shall never 
live till morning light.'' 

''Are you ill :" questioned Mr. See- 
ley. 

" When I was holding the flannels 
just now and otherwise helping you, 
sir, you might have seen that I 
hadn't all my wits about me. ^Uss 
Beverage looked at me once or twice, 
as much as to ask what had become 
of 'em. Mr. Seeley, I have got the 
weight of a most awful secret upon 
me, and I can't any longer bear with 
it." 

" A secret !*' repeated Mr. Seeley. 

Jell}' drew so near to him that her arm 
touched his. She pointed to the hous« 
of Dr. Bane, and lowered her voice to 
speak in a whisper. 

" Mrs. Bane's there.** 

He looked across at the house — so 
apparently still and peaceful behiud 
its white blinds ; he turned and looked 
at Jelly. Not a syllable did he under- 
stand of her meaning. 

" Mrs. Bane comes again, sir. She 
haunts tbe house. I have seen ber 
twice with my own eyes: ouce tlie 
night of her death. Just afler she bad 
been put \a her coffin ; and again this 
blessed night." 

** Why, what on earth do you 
mean ?" questioned Mr. Seeley, ia 
amazement. " Mrs. Bane haunts .the 
house ? — ^I don't comprehend.*' 
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" Her ghost does, sir. It is in it 



now. 



The surgeon put his back against 
his door-post and seemed as though he 
should never leave oflf staring at Jelly. 
He fqlly thought her mind was wan- 
dering. A minute or two passed in 
utter silence. 

" My good woman, you need a com- 
posing draught as badly as ^Friend 
Beverage did just now. What is the 
matter with you, Jelly f " 

In reply, Jelly told her tale, in re- 
gard to the appearance of Mrs. Rane 
— from the beginning. But she cau- 
tiously avoided all mention of suspi- 
cion as to unfair play : in fact she did 
not mention Dr. Bane's name. Mr. 
Seeley listened quietly, as though he 
were hearing a fairy tale. 

" Have you spoken of this to Dr. 
Rane ?" was his first question. 

"Yes, sir; both times. To-night I 
met him as I was rushing out of the 
house in my terror." 

" What does he say to it ?" 

" He ridicules it He says it's my 
fancy, and is in a towering rage. Mrs. 
Gass asked whether 1 had been drink- 
ing beer. People are hard of belief 
as to such things." 

" You told Mrs. Gass, then ?" 

" I told her the first time. I was in 
great distress and perplexity, and I 
mentioned it to her as we sat together 
in the church-yard looking at Mrs. 
Bane's funeral." 

" What did she say ?'» 

" She cautioned me never to speak 
of it again to a living soul. Neither 
of that nor of — of anything. But this 
blessed night, sir, I have seen it again : 
and if it is to go on like this I shall 
soon be in a lunatic asylum." 

Mr. Seeley had no faith in ghosts. 
^t the same time he saw how implicit 
was Jelly's belief in what she fancied 
she had seen, and the distressed state 
of mind it had induced. What to an- 
swer for the best, he did not know. If 
he threw ridicule on the story, it 
would make no sort of impression ; if 
he pretended to receive it as truth, it 
could not bring her ease. 

«' Jelly," said he on impulse, " I 
should not believe in a ghost if I saw 
one." 

" I didn't believe in them once," an- 



swered Jelly. " But seeing brings be- 
lief." 

'• I'm sure I don't know what to say 
to you," was his candid avowal. 
"You are evidently so imbued with 
your own view of the matter, that any 
contrary argument would be useless." 

" What troubles me is this," resumed 
Jelly, as if she had not heard him. 
" Why is it that she is unable to rest, 
poor thing ? What's the reason ?" 

" I should say there was no reason," 
observed Mr. Seeley. 

" Should you, sir ?" 

Jelly spoke significantly, and he 
looked at her keenly. There was a 
professional lamp over his door, as 
there was over Dr. Rane's, and their 
faces were distinct to each other. The 
tone had been a slip in the heat of ar- 
gument. Jelly grew cautious again. 

" What am I to do, sir ?" 

" Indeed I cannot tell you. Jelly. 
There is only one thing to do I should 
say — get out of the fancy again as 
quickly as you can." 

" You think I did not see it 1" 

" I think all ghost stories proceed 
purely from an excited imagination," 
said the surgeon. 

" You have not lived here very long, 
sir, but you have been here quite long 
enough to know that I've not got 
much imagination. I don't remember 
that, before this happened, I ever felt 
excited in my whole life. My nature's 
not that way. The first time I saw 
her, I had come in, as I say, from 
Ketlar's, and all I was thinking of was 
Dinah's negligence in not putting out 
the matches for hie. I declare that 
when I saw her, poor thing, that night, 
with her fixed eyes staring at me, I 
was as cool as any cucumber. She 
stood there some time, looking at me 
as it seemed, and I stood in the dark 
looking at her. I thought it was her- 
self, Mr. Seeley, and felt glad that she 
was able to be out of bed. In the 
morning, when I heard she was dead, 
and shut up in her coflfin, I thought 
she must have been shut in it alive. 
You were the first I asked whether it 
was sure that she was dead," added 
Jelly, warming with the sudden recol- 
lection. " I saw you standing here at 
the door after Dinah told me, and I 
came over." 
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The surgeon nodded. He remem- 
bered it. 

"To-night, when I went for Dr. 
Rane, there was not a thought or par- 
ticle of superstition in my mind. I 
was troubled about Mrs. Beverage, 
and wondering what carelessness 
brought the doctor's front door open. 
And there she stood ! — facing me as I 
went up the stairs— just in the same 
identical spot that she had the time 
before. Ugh I" broke off Jelly with a 
shudder. "But don't say again, sir, 
please, that it was my excited imagi- 
nation." 

"I could tell you stories of the 
imagination that woald surprise you, 
Jelly." 

" If it was not Mrs. Rane — that is, 
her apparition — that appeared to me 
to>nigbt* sir, and that ap[)eared to me 
the other night, I wish these eyes may 
never behold anything again," spoke 
Jelly solemnly. And Mr. Seeley saw 
how worse than futile it would be to 
contend further. 

" Jelly, why have you told me this ? 
I do not see how I can help you." 

"I've told it to you because the 
weight of keeping it to myself was 
greater than I could bear," she replied. 
" It's an awful thinsr. and a cruel thinor 
that it should be just me that's sig- 
nalled out for it. I think I know why : 
and I am nearly torn to pieces with 
the responsibility. As to helping me, 
sir, I don't think that you or anybody 
else can do that Did you see Mrs. 
Bane after she died ?" 

The question was put abruptly, but 
in a tone that Jelly meant to be indif- 
ferent. Mr. Seeley replied in a very 
matter-of-fact manner — 

" No. " 

"Well, III wish you good night, 
sir ; for keeping you talking here will 
do no good." 

" Good morning, I should say," re- 
turned the surgeon. 

Jelly had reached her own gate, when 
she paused ibr a moment, and then 
turned back across the road. The 
surgeon had not moved. He still had 
bis back against his door-post, and 
was apparently gazing at Dr. Kane's. 
Jelly said what slie had come back to 
say. 

" Ton wdl please not speak of this 



i^ain to any one, Mr. Sed^. There 
are reasons why." 

" Not I, Jelly," was the hearty m- 
Joinder. " I don't want to be lau^rhed 
at in Dalloiy as the retailer of a ghost 
story." 

" Thank you, sir." 

With that the surgeon passed into 
his dwelling and Jelly went over to 
hers. And the winter's night wore on 
to its close. 

In the favorable reaction that bad 
fallen on Mrs. Beverage. Jelly might 
have gone to rest again had she so 
chosen. But she did not There could 
be neither rest nor sleep for her. She 
sat by the kitchen fire, and drank son- 
dry cups of tea : and rather thought 
what with one perplexity and another, 
that it was not sinful to wish herself 
dead. 

In the morning, about seven o'clock, 
when she was upstairs in her chamber, 
she heard the noise of a gig in the 
lane, and looked out It was Dr. Rane> 
returning from his visit to his sick pa- 
tient His face was white. An or- 
dinary passer-by would have said the 
doctor was cold : Jelly came to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

"It's his conscience,'* she mentally 
whispered. "It's the thoughts of hav- 
ing to dwell in his house now he knows 
what's in it. He might have set it 
down to my fancy the first time: he 
can't this. Who knows, either, but 
what she appears to himf — who 
knows ? — but it strikes me his nerves 
are made of iron. He must have been 
driving like mad, too, by the way 
the gig's splashed 1" added Jelly, 
catching a glimpse of the state of the 
vehicle as it whirled round the comer 
towards the public-honse. "Gk>od 
heavens, what is to be done T — ^what is 
to be done about this dreadful secret ? 
Why should it have fallen upon mb!" 



CHAPTER XL. 

OOMINO TSRT NXAB» 

It is not all at once that mmors of 
this g^ave character come to a climax. 
Time must be allowed them to grow 
and settle. It came at length, however, 
here. The doubta ripen^ to convio- 
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tions ; the eemi-siippresaed breathings 
widened into broad assertions : Oliver 
Kane had certainly murdered his wife 
for the sake of getting the Tontine 
money. People affirmed it one to 
another as they met on the street: 
that is (throwing the onus off them- 
selves) said that others affirmed it. 
Old Phillis heard it one day, and 
nearly fell down in a fit. She did not 
altogether believe it ; but nevertheless 
from that time she could not speak to 
her master without visibly shaking. 
The doctor thought she must be suffer- 
ing from an incipient palsy. At 
length it penetrated to Dallory Hall to 
the ears of Madam: and upon Madam 
it produced an extraordinary effect. 

It has been stated throughout that 
Madam had conceived a violent dislike 
to Dr. Rane: or at least that she per- 
sistentl^'^ acted Kgainst him in a man- 
ner that gave the impression thlit she 
had. As if she had only waited for 
this rumor to accuse him of something 
tangible, Madam took it up and made 
the cause her own. She never appeared 
to question the truth of the report, or 
to inquire what its grounds might be ; 
site drove about, almost like a mad 
woman, here, there and everywhere ; 
unequivocally asserting that Bessy 
Kane had been poisoned and that her 
husband, Oliver Kane had done the 
deed. 

In good truth Mrs. North had been, 
if not mad, in a state of inward fer- 
ment for some short while past : ever 
since she had become cognizant of the 
expected return to England of Mr. 
Adair. Why she should dread this, 
and why it should excite her — and she 
did dread it and it did excite her in no 
measured degree — she alone knew. 
Nobody around her had the least idea 
that the coming home of Mr. Adair 
would be more to her than the arrival 
of any stranger might be. Kestless, 
nervous, anxious, with an evil and 
crafty look in her eyes, with ears that 
were ever open, with hands that could 
not be still, waited Madam. The 
household saw nothing — only that her 
tyranny became more unbearable every 
day. 

It almost . seemed as if she seized 
upon the whispered accusation of Dr. 
Kane as a vent for some of her un- 



easiness, on this other score to exer- 
cise itself upon. He must be brought 
to the Bar of Justice to answer for his 
crime, avowed Madam. She drove to 
the houses of the different county 
magistrates, urging this view upon 
them ; she besieged the county coroner 
in his office and bade him get the ne- 
cessary authority and issue his orders 
for the exhumation of the body. 

The coroner was Mr. Dale. There 
had recently- been a sharp contest for 
the coronership (which had become 
vacant) between a doctor and a law- 
yer : the latter was Dale of Whitbor- 
ough, and he had gained the day. 
To say that Madam, sweeping down 
upon him with this command, startled 
him considerably, would be saying 
little, as describing his state of as- 
tonishment. Occupied very much just 
now with the proceedings attaching to 
his new honor, and the accounts it 
personally involved him in (which he 
made many a wry face over) Lawyer 
Dale had found less time for gossiping 
about his neighbors' affairs than usual ; 
and not a syllable of the flying rumor 
had reached him. So little did he at 
first believe it, and so badly did he 
think of Madam for the part she was 
playing, that had she been a man he 
would have given her the lie direct 
But she was persistent: repeating 
over and over to him the charge in the 
most obnoxious and least delicate 
manner possible : Oliver Kane had 
poisoned his wife during her attack of 
fever ; and he had done it to get the 
Tontine money. She went over the 
grounds for suspicion, dwelling on 
them one by one; and perhaps the 
lawyer's belief in Dr. Kane's inno- 
cence was just a trifle shaken — which 
he did not acknowledge. After some 
sparring between them — Mr. Dale 
holding back from interference, she 
pressing it on — the coroner was 
obliged to admit that if a demand for 
an inquest were formally made to him, 
he should have no resource but to call 
one. Finally he undertook to institute 
some private inquiries into the matter 
and see whether there were grounds to 
justify so extreme a course. Madam 
sharply replied that if there were the 
smallest disposition to stifle the in- 
quiry, she should at once cause the 
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Secretary of State to be commonicated 
iit'ith. And with that, she swept down 
to her carriage. 

Perhaps, of all classes of men living, 
lawyers are most brought into contact 
with the crimes and follies committed 
b}* the human race. Mr. Dale had not 
been at all scrupulous as to what he 
undertook ; and many kinds of curious 
matters had come under his experi- 
ence. Leaning back in his chair after 
Madara^s visit, revolving this point of 
the story, revolving that, his opinion 
chanired, and he came to the conclu- 
sion that, on the face of things it did 
look very much as though Dr. Rane 
had been guilty. Law^'er Dale had no 
cause to wish the doctor harm, espe- 
cially the lawful harm a public investi- 
gation might entail; had the choice 
lain with him he would have remained 
quiescent, and consigned the doctor to 
his conscience. But he saw clearly 
that Mrs. North would not suffer this 
to be, and that it was more than pro- 
bable he would have to act. 

The first move he made in his un- 
dertaking to institute some private in- 
quiry, was to seek an interview with 
Mr. Seeley. He went himself: the 
matter was of too delicate a nature to 
be confided to a clerk. In his ques- 
tions he was reticent, after the cau- 
tious custom of a man of law, giving 
no clue and intending to give none as 
to why he put them ; but Mr. Seeley 
had heard of the rumored accusation, 
and spoke out freely. 

" I confess that I could not quite 
understand the death," he avowed ; 
" but I do not suspect that Dr. Rane or 
any one else had any hand in it. She 
died naturally, as I believe. Mr. Dale, 
this is a horrible thing for you to bring 

AGrAlTlst it 

°" / bring itl" cried Mr. Dale. "I 
don't bring it. I'd rather let the 
doubt lie and die out. It is forced 
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upon me. 

"Who by? These confounded 
rumors." 

" By Mrs. North." 

" Mrs. North I" echoed the surgeon 
in surprise. " You don't mean to say 
the North family have taken it up." 

" I don't know about the family. 
Madam is ; and with a vengeance. She 
won't let it drop. There is an evident 



animus in her mind against Dr. Rane 
and she means to parsue the charge to 
its last extremity." 

Mr. Seeley felt vexed to bear it. 
When these rare and grave charges 
are brought against one of the medical 
body, the rest, as a rule, would rather 
resent it than entertain It And, be> 
sides, the surgeon liked Dr. Rane. 

"Come; you may as well tell me 
the truth," cried the lawyer, breaking 
the silence. " Yonli have to do it 
publicly, I fancy." 

" Mr. Dale," was the answer, *• I 
have told you the truth according to 
my belief Never a suspicion of foul 
play crossed my mind in regard to 
Mrs. Rane's death. I saw nothing to 
give rise to it." 

" You did not see her after she died ; 
nor for some hours before it I" 

" No." 

" You think she went off naturally." 

" Most certainly I think she did.*' 

" But look here — ^we lawj'ers have to 
probe opinions you know, so exci:«< 
me. If you were to find it proved 
that she went off in — in a diiTerenl 
^'ayi you'd not be surprised, eh, 
Seeley ?" 

" I shall be very much surprised." 

" Hang it, man, don't you know what 
I mean ? You would not be able, from 
3'our recollection of the facts attend* 
ing the case, to confhte it, or to bring 
forward a single confronting proof to 
say she did not ?" 

" Well, no, I should not be able." 

" There's the difficulty, j-ou sec,'' re- 
sumed the lawyer ; " there's where it 
will lie. You believe him innocent; 
bat nobody possesses positive proofs 
of it to bring forward that might serve 
to stop the inquiry. It will have to 
go on. as sure as a gun." 

" Cannot you stop it. Mr. Dale ?" 

" I'll promise you this : that I'll put 
as many impediments in the way of it 
as I can. But, once I am called upon 
publicly to act — ^my own power to 
delay, will be over." 

That was the end of the interview. 
It had a little strengthened the law- 
yer's doubts if anything. Mr. Seeley 
had not seen her after death. What 
he was going to do next, Mr. Dale did 
not say. 

hy the day following this, perhaps 
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the only two people accustomed to 
walk up and down the streets of Dal- 
lorj, who still remained in hlissful 
ignorance of the trouble afloat, were 
Dr. Rane himself and Richard North. 
Nobody had dared to mention it to 
them. Richard, however, was soon to 
be enlightened. 

Business took him to his bankers in 
Win thorough. It was of a private 
nature, requiring to be transacted be- 
tween himself and one of the old 
brothers at the head of the firm. After 
it was over, they began talking a little 
about general things, and Richard 
asked incidentally whether much fur- 
ther delay would take place in paying 
the Tontine money to Dr. Rane. 

'' I am not sure that we shall be able 
to pay it to him at all," replied Sir 
Thomas Ticknell. 

" Why not ?" asked Richard in sur- 
prise. 

For answer, the old gentleman 
looked significantly at Richard for a 
short space of time, and then demanded 
whether he was still in ignorance of what 
had become the chief public topic. 

Bit by bit it all came out. The 
Brothers Ticknell, it appeared, had 
heard the report quite at the first. 

There are never wanting kind friends 
to do a fellow man an injury when they 
can ; and somebody had hastened to 
the bankers with the news. Richard 
North sat aghast as he listened. His 
sister was supposed to have come by 
her death unfairly! For once in his 
life he changed to the hue of a sick 
man, and his strong frame trembled. 
Sir Thomas made him drink a glass of 
old wine. 

" We hear the new coroner, Dale, 
has got it in hand now," remarked Sir 
Thomas. " I suppose there'll be a fine 
public scandal." 

Recovering in some degree the shock, 
Richard .North took his departure, and 
went over to Dale's whose office was 
nearly opposite. The lawyer was 
there, and made no scruple of dis- 
closing what he knew to Richard, 

" It's a pity that I've got to take the 
matter up," said Dale. *' Considering 
the uncertainty at present attending 
it — that the doctor may be innocent — 
considering also that it cannot bring 
the dead to life, aai that it will be a 



most painful thing for old Mr. North — 
and for yon too, Mr. Richard, I think 
it would be as well to let it alone." 

" But who is stirring in it ?" aoked 
Richard. 

" Madam." 

''Madam! Do yoa mean Mrs. 
North ?" 

" To be sure I do. I don't say but 
what public commotion and officious 
people would soon have brought it to 
the same issue; but, any way, Mrs. 
North has forestalled them." And he 
told Richard of Madam's visit to him. 

''You say you have been making 
some private inquiries," observed 
Richard. 

Mr. Dale nodded. 

" And what is your candid opinion ? 
Tell it me, Dale." 

But the lawyer hesitated to say to 
him, I think Dr. Rane may have been 
guilty. Hesitated not only because it 
was an unpleasant assertion to make 
to Dr. Rane's brother-in-law, but also 
because he really had doubts whether 
it was so or not. 

" I hold no decided opinion as yet," 
he said : " I do not suppose I shall be 
able to form one until the postmortem 
examination has taken place " 

" Tou do not mean to say that they 
will — that they will disturb my sister!" 
interrupted Richard North, his eyes 
full of horror. 

" Why that's the first thing they 
will do — if the investigation goes on 
at all," cried the lawyer. "That's 
always the preliminary step. You are 
forgetting." 

" I suppose I am," groaned Richard. 
" This has been a great shock to me. 
Dale, you cannot believe him guilty," 

" Well, I can't tell ; and that's the 
fact," candidly avowed the lawyer. 
" There are certainly some suspicious 
circumstances attending the case : but 
at the same time they are are only such 
that Dr. Rane may be able to explain 
satisfactorily away." 

" How have the doubts arisen ?" 
questioned Richard. "J'here were 
none — I suppose — at the time." 

" So far as I can at present ascer- 
tain they have sprung from some words 
incautiously dropped by Fanny Jelly, 
the late Mrs. Cumberland's maid. 
Whether Jelly saw anything at the 
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time of Mrs. Bane's illness to give rise 
to suspicion* I don't know. I have 
not 3*et got to see her. It is necessary 
to go about the business cautiously, 
Mr. Richard North, and Jelly I expect 
will be DO willing witness." 

"Did Madam tell you this arose 
from Jelly?" 

"Oh, dear na Madam does not 
concern herself as to whence the sus- 
picions came; she says to me there 
they are, and you must deal with them. 
I got the information from my clerk, 
Timothy Wilks. In striving to trace 
the rumors back to their source, I 
traced them' to him. Carpeting him 
here before me in this room* I insisted 
npon his telling me whence he obtained 
them. He answered me readily enough 
^from Jelly. It seems Jelly was spend- 
ing an evening at his aunt's, or cousin's, 
or grandmother's, whatever it is — I 
mean the wife of your time-keeper, Mr. 
Bicbard North. Wilks was present ; 
only those three; the conversation 
turned upon Mrs. Bane's death, and 
Jelly said a few words that startled 
them. I quite believe that was the com- 
mencing link of the scandal." 

•* What can Jelly know ?" exclaimed 
Bichard dreamily. 

" I can't telL The report is, that 
Mrs. Rane had something wrong given 
her by her husband the last day of her 
life; and that his object was to get 
the Tontine money — which he could 
not touch while she lived. A curious 
thing that the husband and wife should 
be the last two left in that Tontine !" 
added the lawyer. " I've said so often." 

*• But even — " Bichard stopped from 
pain — " if this had been so, how coald 
Jelly have learnt it f " 

" Well, things come out in strange 
ways sometimes ; especially if they are 
things that ought not to see the light. 
I've noticed it. Jelly's mistress was 
away, and she may have gone in to 
help nurse Mrs. Bane in her illness; 
we don't know yet how it was." 

Richard North rose to depart. " At 
any rate I do not see that it was Mad- 
am's place to take it up and urge on an 
inquiry," he remarked. ** She should 
have left that to the discretion of my 
father and myself." 

" She was in a regular fever over it," 
cried Mr. Dale. " She talked of send- 



ing an application to the Secretary of 
State. I shouldn't wonder but what 
it is already gone up." 

From the lawyer's honse, Ric!iani 
went direct to that of the late Mrs. 
Cumberland's. The dusk of evening: 
was then drawing on. As he rt-HcbiMi 
the door, Miss Beverage in her Qurtker 
bonnet of dove-colored silk approach fri 
it from an opposite direction. Ba:st r. :r 
his hat, he asked whether he coiiI<i l 5 
allowed a five minutes' interview with 
Jelly. Miss Beverage, who knvw 
Richard by sight, was very chatty and 
pleasant ; she took him into the draw- 
ing room, and sent Jelly to him. And 
Jelly felt half ibciined to taint as she 
shut the door, for she well knew what 
must be coming. 

But, after some fencing with Rich- 
ard's questions. Jelly gave in. He was 
resolute in requiring to hear all she 
could tell, and at length she made a 
clean breast of it. She related w!i'\* 
she knew, and what she 8QS[>ect4^d, 
from beginning to end ; and before she 
had finished, a strangely soothing re- 
lief, that Bichard should know it. grew 
up within her. 

" For I shall think that the respon- 
sibility is now taken off my shouldeca,*' 
she said. " And perhaps it has been 
nothing but this, that ill-fated lady 
has wanted me to do, in coming again.** 

In all the tale, the part that most 
struck Richard North, was Jellv^s 
positive and clear assertion thai she 
had since twice seen Mrs. Bane. He 
was simply astounded. And to tell 
the truth, he did not seek to cast ridi- 
cule or disbelief on it. Richard North 
was an educated, and practical man 
of plain common sense, with no more 
tendency to believe in supernatural 
appearances than are such men in 
general; but his mind had been so 
unhinged since the interview with 
Sir Thomas Ticknell that he almost 
felt inclined to admit the possibility 
of his sister's not resting in her 
grave. 

He sat with his head leaning on his 
hand. Collecting in some degree his 
half-shattered senses, he strove t<i go 
over dispassionately the gn^unda of 
suspicion. But he could make nothing 
more of them than Dale had said. 
Grounds for it there certainly were. 
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l>iit none but what Dr. Rane might be 
able to explain away. Jelly drew 
her own deductions and called them 
proofs ; but Richard sawthat of proofs 
as yet there were none. 

•• I've lived in mortal horror ever 
since that first night of seeing it 
a«rain/' said Jelly, interrupting his 
revery, " Nobody can imagine, sir, 
what a dreadful time it has been. And 
when I was least thinking of it, it 
CAme the second time." 

•' To whom have you repeated this 
story of having seen her?*' asked 
Uichard. 

" The first time I told doctor Kane 
and Mrs. Oass. This last time I told 
the d<jetor and Mr. Seeley." 

•• Jelly," said Richard quietly, " there 
Is no proof that anything was wrong. 
Except in your fancy." 

'* And the hasty manner that she 
was hid out of the way, sir — no woman 
called in to do anything for her; no 
soul allowed to see her 1" urged Jell}'. 
*• If it wanted proof positive before 
it can*t be thought to want it since 
what Thomas Hepburn related to 
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" All that may have been done out 
of retrani to the welfare of the living," 
said Richard. 

Jelly gave a disbelieving sniflT. To 
her mind it was clearer than daylight. 

But at this juncture, a servant came 
in to know if she should bring lights. 
Richard took the opportunity to de- 
part. Of what use to prolong his 
stay? As he went out he saw Mr. 
Seeley standing? at his door. Richard 
crossed over and asked to speak with 
him ; he knew of Dale's interview with 
the surgeon. 

'* Can Rane have been guilty of this 
thing or not?" questioned Richard 
when they were alone together. 

But, no. Not even here could 
Richard get at any decisive opinion. 
It might have been so, or it might not, 
Seeley replied. For himself, he was 
inclined to think it was not ; that Mrs. 
Kane's death was natural 

Leaving again, Richard paced np 
and down the dark road. Ills mind 
wsa in a tumult. He, with Seeley, 
could not think Dr. Rane was guilty. 
And, even though he were, he began to 
question whether it would not be better 



for his father's sake, for all their sakes, 
to let the matter lie. Richard, pur- 
suing his natural bias, put the two 
aspects together ; and compared them. 
On the one side there would be the 
merited punishment of Oliver Rane 
and vengeance on Bess3''s wrongs ; 
the other would bring a terrible amount 
of pain, of exposure, almost of dis- 
grace. And Richard truly feared for 
the effect it might have on Mr. North. 
Before his walk was over, he decided 
that it would be infinitely best to hush 
the scandal up, should that be still 
possible. 

But, for his own satisfaction, he 
wished to get at the truth. It seemed 
to him that he could hardly live in the 
uncertainty. Taking a rapid reso- 
lution, he approached Dr. Rane's, 
knocked at the door, and asked old 
Phillis if he could see her master. 

She at once showed him into the 
dining-room. Dr. Rane, weary per- 
haps with the cares of the day, had 
fallen back in his chair asleep. He 
sprung up at the interruption, and a 
startled, almost frightened expression 
appeared in his face. Richard North 
could not but notice it, and his heart 
failed him, for it seemed to speak of 
guilt. Phillis shut them in together. 

How Richard opened the interview, 
he scarcely knew, and could never 
afterwards recall. He soon found that 
Dr. Rane remained as yet in total 
ignorance of the stir that was abroad ; 
and this rendered his task all the more 
difficult. Richard made him the com- 
munication in the most delici'te manner 
that the subject admitted of. Dr. 
Rane did not receive it kindly. He 
first swore a great oath, and then — his 
fury checked suddenly in its mid^t as 
if by some latent thought or feur — he 
sank back in his chair and bent his 
head on his breast, like a man struck 
dumb with tribulation. 

" I think you need not have given 
credit to this against me, Richard 
North," he presently spoke in a re- 
proachful accent '' But I believe you 
lost confidence in me more than a year 
ago." 

He so evidently alluded to the 
anon3'mous letter that Richard did not 
affect -to misunderstand him. It might 
be better to speak openly. 
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"IT^elieve you wrote that letter, 
Rane." 

"True, I did. But not to injure 
your brother. ^ I thought Alexander 
roust be a bad man — tbat he must be 
leading Edmund North into money 
diflSculties to serve himself. I had no 
cause to spare him, but the contrary, 
for he had injured me, was injuring me 
daily ; and I wrote what I did to Mr. 
North hoping it might expose Alex- 
ander and damage him. There : you 
have it. I would rather have had 
my hand cut oflT' — flinging it out 
with emotion — " than have hurt your 
brother. I wished afterwards tbat it 
had been cut off first But it was too 
late then." 

And because of that anonymous 
lettac Dr. Kane knew, and Richard 
felt, that the iiwttaatinn now i&ada, 
gathered weight from it. When a man 
has been guilty of one thing, we think 
it a reason why he may be guilty of 
another. 

A silence ensued, and they sat there, 
the table between them. The room 
was rather dark. The lamp had a 
shade on it, the fire had burned low ; 
before the large window were stretched 
the sombre curtains. Richard North 
* would have given some .years of his 
life for this most distressing business 
never to have come into it. 

He went on with what he had to 
say. Dr. Rane motionless now, kept 
his hand over his face while he listened. 
Richard told of the public commotion, 
of the unparalleled shock he feared it 
might bring his father. Again there 
was an interruption : but Dr. Rane in 
speaking did not raise his voice. 

Is my personal liberty in danger?" 
Not yet — in one sense. I believe 
you are under the surveillance of the 
police. " 

" Watched by them ?" 

" Yes. But only to see that you do 
not get away." 

'' That is — they track me out and 
home, I am to understand. I am 
watched in and out of my patients' 
houses: if I have occasion to pay 
country visits, these stealthy blood- 
hounds are at my heels night or day ?" 

" I conclude it is so,'* answered 
Richard. 

" Since when has this been ?" 
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" Since — I think since the dav before 
yesterday. There is a probability, as 
I hear, that the Secretary of State will 
be applied to. If—" 

** For what purpose T* 

** For his authority to disturb the 
grave," said Richard in a low tone. 

Dr. Rane started up in a frenzy of 
fear apparent in his face. 

" They — they — Surely they are not 
talking of doing Uial T' he cried, tunn- 
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"Yes, they are. To have her dr^ 
turbed will be to us the most painful 
of all." 

**Stop it, for the Lord's sake!" 
came the imploring cry. ** Stop it, 
Richard North ! Stop it 1" 

But at that moment there burst upon 
their ears a frightfol clatter outside 
the door. Richard opened it. Dr. 
Rane, who had sunk on his seat again, 
never stirred. Old Phillis, coming in 
from the scullery from a cleaning Ivoat, 
had accidentally let fall nearly a small 
cart load of pots and pans. 



CHAPTER XLL 

EST U QU'lL M^AIMS. 

The wintry weather had set in again ; 
the past few days had been densely 
cold and bleak. Ellen Adair sat in 
one of her favorite outrdoor seats, well 
sheltered from the wind by artificial 
walks and clustering evergreens, and 
well wrapped up besides, she did not 
seem to feel the frost. 

Her later daj^s had been one long 
great trial. Compelled to meet Ar* 
thur Bohun perpetually, 3'et shunnetl 
by him as far as it was possible for him 
to shun her without attracting too much 
the observation of others, there were 
times when she felt as though her po- 
sition at the Hall were killing her 
Something, in fact, tca« killing her. 
Her state of mind was a mixture of 
despair, shame, and . self-reproach. 
Captain Bohuu's conduct brought to 
her the bitterest humiliation. Look- 
ing back on the past, she thought he 
despised her for her ready acquies- 
cence in that wish oT his fur a private 
marriage : and the selT-repenUuice^ the 
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hnmiliatioi) it entailed on her was of 
all things the hardest to bear. She 
almost felt that she could die of the 
memory—just as other poor creatures, 
whose sin has been different, have died 
of their shame. To her mistaken 
vision, it seemed as though the wrong 
dcetl she had consented to— the secret 
niArriagc — were quite as much of a 
hhame if not of a sin. The view pre- 
8(*nted perpetually to her mind was, 
that Captain Boliun so regarded it ; 
and had nothing for her but scorn. 
This was the thought that tried her, 
that embittered her peace by night 
and by day; and it was doing her 
more harm than all the rest. Her 
cheeks would redden, her fingers tin- 
gle with shame as she recalled that 
fond letter she had written to him 
from Eastsea, when even then, though 
she did not know it. he bad given her 
up. To one so sensitively organized 
as Ellen Adair, reared in all the graces 
of reticent and fine feeling, this com- 
pelled sojourn at Dallory Hall could 
indeed be nothing less than a fiery or- 
deal, from which there might be no 
escape to former health and strength. 

Very still she sat to-day, nursing 
her pain« Her face was wan, her 
breathing short : that past cold she had 
caught seemed to hang by her 
strangely. No farther news had been 
received from Mr. Adair, and Ellen 
supposed be was on his way home. 
After to-day, her position would not be 
qnite so trying, for Arthur Bohun was 
quitting Dallory. Sir Nash bad de- 
cided that he was strong enough now 
to travel, and they were to depart to- 
gether at two o'clock* It was past 
twelve now. And so the sunshine of 
Ellen Adair's life had gone out. Never, 
as she l>elieved, would a gleam come 
into it again. / 

In spite of the commotion beyond 
the walls of the Hall, now increasing 
daily and hourly to a climax, in spite 
of Madam *s never-resting personal ex- 
ertions to nrge it on, and so crush Oliver 
Kane, no word of the dreadful accusa> 
tions bad as yet transpired within to its 
chief inmates. Mr. North, his daughter 
Matilda, Ellen Adair, Sir Nash Bohun, 
and Arthnr were all alike in ignorance. 
The servants of course knew of it, 
going oat to Dallory, as they often 



did : but Madam had issued lier sharp 
order to them to hold their tongues ; 
and Richard had begged tlicm not to 
speak of it for their master's sake. 
As to Sir Nash and Arthur BoIiun, 
Richard was only too glad that they 
should depart without hearing the scan- 
dal. 

He himself was doing all he could 
to stop proceedings and allay excite- 
ment. Since the night of his interview 
with Jelly, Mr. Seeley and Dr. Rane, 
Richard had devoted his best energies 
to the work of peace. He did not 
venture to see any official person, the 
coroner excepted, or impress his views 
on the magistrates ; but he went about 
amid the populace, and poured oil on 
the troubled waters. For my father's 
sake, do not press this on, he said to 
them ; let my sister's grave rest. 
"Just like Dick North," quoth they 
one to another, "he was always for 
peace." In efiect he said the same to 
the coroner ; begging of him, if pos- 
sible, to stop it ; and he implied it to 
all, though not absolutely asserting it, 
that Dr. Kane could not be guilty. So 
that Ellen Adair sitting there, bad not 
this knowledge to give her additional 
trouble. 

A little blue leaf — as it looked — 
suddenly caught her e^^e, peeping up 
from a mossy and tangled green nook 
at the foot of the rocks. She rose, 
and stooped to see. It was a winter 
violet. Plucking it, she sat down again, 
and feel into thought 

For it had brought vividly before 
her memory that long-past day, when 
she had played out her play of violets 
in the garden of Mrs. Cumberland. 
" Est-u qu il m'aime ? Oui— Non-hu 
peu. Beaucoup. Pas du tont. Pas- 
sionnerment. II m'aime passionne- 
ment." False augurs, those flowers 
had been I Deceitful blossoms which 
had combined to mock and sting her. 
The contrast between that time and 
this brought to Ellen Adair a whole 
fiood-tide of intense misery. And those 
foolish violets were hidden away still I 
Should she carry this in-doors and add 
it to them. 

By-and-by she began to walk toward 
the house. Turning a corner presently, 
she was brought suddenly into the 
midst of three excited people— Captain 
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Bohnn, Miss Dallory, and Matilda 
North. The two former had met acci- 
dentally in the walk. Miss Dallory^s 
morning errand at the Hall was to say 
good-by to Sir Nash — and before they 
had well-exchanged greetings Matilda 
bore down upon them in a state of agi- 
tation — calling wildly to Arthur to 
stay and hear the tidings she had just 
heard. 

The tidings were those that had been 
so marvellously-long kept from her 
and from others at the Hail — the accu- 
sation of Dr. Rane. Matilda North 
had just learnt them in an accidental 
manner; in her horror and surprise, 
she had run after her half-brother Ar- 
thur, to repeat the story. Ellen Adair 
found her talking in wild excitement. 
Arthur, rather yellow-still, was turuing 
to a pale straw-color as he listened. 
Mary Dallory, to whom it was no news, 
bad covered up her face. 

But, if Arthur Bohun and Matilda 
North were strong enough to bear it 
without any very palpable effect, Ellen 
Adair was not As she drank in the 
meaning of the dreadful words — ^that 
Bess}' had been murdered — a deadly 
sickness seized upon her heart ; and 
she had only time to sit down on a 
garden bench before she fainted away. 

'* You should not have told it so ab- 
ruptly, Matilda," cried Arthur, almost 
passionately. "It has made me feel 
ill. Get some water ; you'll go quicker 
than I should." 

Alarmed at Ellen's state, and eager 
to be of service, both Matilda and Miss 
Dal lory ran in search of the water. 
Arthur Bohun sat down on the bench 
to support her. His path in life was 
to lie that way, and her's this, the fur- 
ther apart the better; but he could not 
in humanity — ^no, nor in love either — 
walk away now and leave her to recover 
alone as she best could. 

Her head lay on his breast, as he 
placed it. She was entirely without 
consciousness ; he saw that. His arm 
encircled her waist; he took one of 
her lifeless hands between his, to rub 
it. Thus he sat, gazing down at the 
pale, thin face so near to his ; the face 
which he-— he — ^had helped to rob of 
its bloom. 

Oh, but he loved her still ; loved her 
better than he did all the rest of the 



world put to!^ther. Holding ber there 
to his beating heart, he kuew it He 
knew that he only loved her the more 
truly for the bitter estrangement His 
frame was trembling — his pulses vere 
thrilling with the rapture this mooten- 
tary contact brought him. If he might 
but embrace her as of old I Should be ? 
Why not ? No bnman soul, save him- 
self, would ever know it A strangely 
irrepressible yearning to touch ber 
lips with his, came into his eyes and 
heart Olancing keenly around fin?t, 
lest any prying eyes should be in am- 
bush, he slightly nfle<l the pale, sweet 
fiice, and bent down his own. 

" Oh my darling ! My lost darlin r l^ 

Lips, cheek, and brow, were kis rl 
again and again, with a soft, imf»'<*.s- 
sioned tenderness, with a kind of hun- 
gry rapture. It was so long since be 
had touched them I Was he ever goin? 
to leave otf ? A sigh — more a lit tie 
sound of irrepressible emotion ; and 
he knew not whether it conlainct) moat 
of bliss or of agony. 

This treatment was quite effective ; 
more so than the water could have 
been. Ellen drew a deep breath, and 
stirred uneasily. When she began 
really to revive, he man^r^ed to get his 
coat off, and fold it across the back 
and arm of the bench. When Ellen 
revived to consciousness, she ^ad her 
head leaning on it ; and Captain Bohnn 
stood at a very respectful distance, 
gingerly chafing one of her band?^ 
Never a suspicion crossed her mind of 
what he had been doing. 

" Tou are better," he said. *' I am 
so glad." 

The words in his voice aron««ed her 
fully. She lifted her head and opened 
her eyes, and gazed around her in be- 
wilderment, at first remembering no- 
thing. But what Matilda had said 
came suddenlv back with a rush. 

" Is it true ?" she exclaimed, looking 
piteously at him. *'It never can be 
true !" 

" I don't know," he answered. •' If 
&lse, it IS almost as dreadful to us 
who hear it ! Poor Bessy I I loved 
her as my very dear sister.** 

Ellen, exhausted by the fkinting fit, 
her nerves unstrung by the news, burst 
into a flood of distressing tears. Ma- 
tilda and Miss DaUory. nuiniiig op 
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witb water, wfne, unci smelling salts, 
found ber sobbing alond. 

'« It is the reaction after the faint- 
DciKs/' said Captain Bohon to them in 
a whisper. 

Pnt she soon recovered her equa- 
nimity, so far as outward calmness 
went, without the aid of any of the 
remedies which she declined. Rising 
from ' the bench, she turned towards 
tbe house. Her steps tottered a little. 
** Do give your arm to support Miss 
Adair, Captain Bohun," spoke Mary 
Pallory, in a sharp, quick tone — sur- 
prised, perhaps, that he did not. And 
upon that, Captain Bohun went to El- 
len's side, and held it out. 

*' Thank you," she answered, and re- 
fused it with a slight movement of the 
head. 

Tliey walked on at first all in a group, 
as it were. But Matilda and Miss Dal- 
]or>* got on ahead — the former talking 
in a most excited state about Bessy 
Kane and tbe miserable accusation in 
ntrard to her. Ellen's steps were 
slower; she could not help it; and 
CaptHin Bohun kept by her side. 

*• May I wish you good-by here, 
Elleu ?" be suddenly asked, stopping 
towartls the end of the shrubbery, 
through which they had been passing. 
'• Good-by," she faintly answered. 
He took her hand. That is, he held 
out his* own, and Kllen almost me- 
ch;inically put hers into it. To have 
made a to-do by refusing, would have 
hurt her pride worse than all. He 
kept it within his, claf^ping liis other 
band upon it. For a moment his eyes 
met hers. 

** J t may be that we shall never a<rain 
crcifts eacn other's path in life, Kllen. 
G(m1 bless you, my love, and keep 3'ou 
atwavs i 1 wish to Heaven, for both 
our sakes, that we had never met I" 

•* Good-by," she coldlj" repeated, as 
he dropped her hand. And they walked 
00 in silence and gained the lawn where 
tlie two in advance had turned to wait 
for them. 

But this was destined to be an event- 
ful day : to others, at least, if not to 
tiiom. At the appointed time, Sir 
Nash Bohun and Arthur took their de- 
parture ; Kichard North, who had paid 
the baronet the attention of coming 
home to lancheon— for there was no 



concealment now as to who was the 
true host of Dallory Hall— seeing them 
into their carriage. 

"You have promised to come and 
stay with me, Richard," said the baro- 
net, at the last hand-shaking. 

" Conditionally. When my work 
shall allow me leisure," answered Rich- 
ard, laughing. 

*' Can't you go with us to the sta- 
tion. Dick?" put in Arthur. 

" Not to-day, I fear. I must hold 
an immediate interview with Madam — 
something important. If yon waited 
for roe, you might lose the train." 

Arthur brought his face — one of pain 
now — close to Dick's — 

"Is it money-trouble again, Rich- 
ard ?" 

"No; not this time. '» 
" If she brings that on you in future, 
turn her over to me. Yes, Richard; 
I must deal with it now." 

Farewells were exchanged, and the 
carriage drove away. Richard, step- 
ping backwards, trod on Miss Dallory. 
" I beg your pardon," he exclaimed. 
"Have I hurt you? I did not know 
you were there." 

" Of course 3'ou have not hurt me ; 
and I had no business to be there. I 
stood to wave my handkerchief to them. 
Good -afternoon, Mr. Richard." 
" Are you going?" he asked. 
" Yes. I am engaged to spend the 
afternoon and take tea with Mrs. Gass. 
That luncheon was my dinner. I saw 
you looking at me as if you thought 
1 eat a grcnt deal." 
"Miss Dallory!" 
She laughed slightly. * 
" To confess the truth, I don't think 
I noticed whether vou eat anvthinir or 
nothing," said Richard, "i have a 
great deal of trouble on my mind just 
now — of more kiuds than one. Goud- 
afternoon." 

He would be returning to Dallory 
himself in ]>erhaps a few n)iniit4*s. htit 
he never said to her " Stay, and i will 
walk witb you." Miss Daliory thnn^ht 
of it as she went away It had indeed 
crossed Richard*s mind to say so : but 
he arrested the words as they were 
about to leave his lips. If she were 
to be Arthur Bohun^s wife, the Iv^s 
Richanl saw of her the better. 
Inquiring for Madam when he went 
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indoors, be found that she was en- 
sconced in her boudoir. Richard went 
up, knocketi at the door, and opened 
it. Madam apjieared not to approve 
of the proceedings ; and she bore down 
on him with a swoop, and would have 
shut him out. 

" What do 3'ou want here, Richard 
Korth ? I am not at liberty. I can- 
not admit you." 

" Pardon me, Madam, I must speak 
with you for five minutes," be an- 
swered, passing quietly in. 

By something he had heard that 
morning from Dale, Richard bad rea- 
son to suppose that Mrs. North was 
still actually pursuing the charge 
against Dr. Rane ; that is, was urging 
in high quarters the imperative neces- 
sitv for an investigation. Richard had 
come to ask her whether this was the 
case, and to beg her, once for all, to be 
still. lie sat down uninvited while he 
put the question. 

But Madam acknowledged nothing. 
In fact, she led him to believe that it 
was entirely untrue ; that she had not 
stirred in it at all since the caution 
Richard had given her, not to, some 
days ago. It was simply impossible for 
him to know whether what she said 
might be depended on — for she told 
more falsehood than truth habitually. 
Richard could only hope. 

" It would be a terrible exposure for 
us," he urged. "Madam, I beg you ; 
I beg you, for all our sakes be nlill 
You know not what you would do." 

She nodded an ungracious acqui- 
escence, and Richard departed for his 
works, casually mentioning to Mr. 
l^orth, as he passed him in the gar- 
den, that he should not be home until 
night. Like Miss Dallory, he had in- 
tended the mid-day meal to serve for 
his dinner. 

'* Dick," cried Mr. North, arresting 
bim, *' what's the matter with Matilda ? 
She seems to be in a fine commotion 
over something or other." 

Richard knew not what to answer. 
If his father had to be told, why bet- 
ter that he himself should be the teller. 
There was still a chance that it might 
be kept from him. 

** Something or other gone wrong, I 
suppose, sir. Never mind. How well 
ilioae new borders look I" 



" Don't they, Dick I Tm glad I bad 
them put." 

And Richard went on to his works. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

A FINB night's WORK. 

NiOHT had fallen. And il was not a 
bright or pleasant one. 

Some few skulkers had gathered be- 
hind the dwarf hedge, that skirted the 
piece of waste land near the North 
Works. An ill-looking lot of men, 
seen as at present : for they had knrlt 
down so as to bring themselves ne^arly 
on a level with the top of the heiiir*"- 
Their e3'es just cleared it, ami iJe 
view beyond was not interruptel. 
Poole was in the middle ; bis face 
sternly savage, and a pistol in 4iis 
right hand. 

Of all the men who had returnexl to 
work, the most obnoxious to the ex- 
hands was one named Ralley. It wa3 
not so much because he had been a 
turn-coat — that is, after holdin? out to 
the eleventh moment, had finally gone 
back at the twelfth — that the meo 
hated him, as because they l>elieve'J 
him to be treacherous. Rallev h%>\ 
been red-hot for the strike ; had done 
more by his agitation than any one 
man to bring it about. He had reso- 
lutely refused all the overtures made 
by^ Richard North : and yet — he had 
gone back when the works were finally 
re-opened. For this the men heartily 
despised him — far more than they did 
those who had been read^* to go back 
all along. In addition to this, tLey 
had been suspecting — and lately had 
felt sure — that he was a snake in the 
grass. That he laid himself out to 
pick up, fairly or stealthily as might 
be, bits of information about them, 
their doings and sayings, their misera- 
ble condition, and threats of revenge, 
and carried them to the works and to 
Richard North. And so — the con- 
tents of this pistol that Poole held in 
his hand, were meant for Ralley. 

For a long time the malcontents of 
North Inlet had been burning to take 
vengeance on somebody: some nen 
treuciicry on Ralley'a purt^ or su»- 
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pected treachery, bad come to light, 
ai.d lUey detennined to shoot him. 
Oj. poor misguided, foolish men I As 
if ii would make things better for 
tliem I Suppose they killed Ralley, 
Luw would it ease their condition? 
i;alley had not suffered half what they 
fearlcied. He was an unmarried man ; 
and, during the strike he had been 
helped by his relatives, who were 
jreity well off, so that he had known 
liiltUcr starvation nor rags as they 
Lad : and this made his returning to 
Work look all the woxse in their eyes. 
Kalley was about the age of Richard 
Ncith, and not unlike him in height 
atnl ti;;ure : so much like him indeed 
that since their evil act had been de- 
tcrunned on, one of the others had 
lade Poole take care he did not mis- 
take the master for him. Poole's sul- 
len rejoinder was that 'twould not 
Uiucti matter if he did. 

1 he night was dark ; a drizzling rain 
had come on, and that part was not 
too well lighted. The small band about 
to i£isue from the gates of the works, 
w oiild come down by this waste land 
nnd pass within about fifteen yards of 
thfu). Poole had been a famous 
Ltarksman in his day, and felt sure of 
Lis aim. John Allen knelt at his right 
Land, one Denton at the other; an- 
oilier beyond on either side, five in all. 

Five o*clock struck. Almost simul- 
t.ineouHly with it was heard the bell at 
the works, giving token that it was 
time for the men to go to tea. Three 
or four sharp, quick strokes : nothing 
njore. 

••That's Green I'll swear," cried 
Dcn^ n, alluding to the ringer. 
1 dniu't know he was back again ; his 
riioumatics must be better." 

'* liush-sh-sh I" was all Denton got. 
And there ensued a breath-like silence. 
>k'ot for long. Poole broke it. 

•* Where the devil are they? — why 
don't they come ?" 

Ay, why did they not come? Sim- 
ply because there Jiad been scarcely 
fcuillcieut time for it. Dut every mo- 
ment to these would-be murderers, 
kneeling there, seemed like a long 
drawn-out period. 

" Here they l»e," whispered Denton. 

It was so. The men were coming 
out at the gate, about twenty of theiu j 



two and two ; the policemen to-night 
heading the string. At times the otfi- 
cers were behind it, at other times on 
either side. Poole rose cautiously and 
prepared to take aim. They were 
coming across from the gates at a kind 
of right angle, and presently would 
pass the hedge, side-ways. This was 
the second night the men bad thus laid 
in ambush : the previous one they had 
alike waited, but Ralley happened to 
be on the other side of bis companion 
in the march^ and so for the time was 
saved. 

Allen sti;etched his head up. His 
sight was as keen as a sailor's. 

"Which side's he on Jack ?" whim- 
pered Poole. "I don't see him 3'et." 

For answer John Allen put his hand 
quickly on Poole's arm to lower the 
pistoL 

" No good again, mates," said he 
"Ralley ain't there." 

"Not there !" retorted Poole with a 
vile oath. 

" I am as nigh sure as I can be of 
it," said Allen ; " wait till they come 
nearer." 

It was so. Ralley from some cause 
or other was not there. 

" Drat him 1" cried Denton furi- 
ously. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp : their tread 
sounded regular in the stillness of 
the nigiit, as they passed, the police- 
men throwing their eyes on all sides. 
Poole had crouched down again. He 
and his companions in evil kept very 
still ; it would not do to let either 
movement be seen, or noise be heard. 

The steps died away in the distance, 
and the conspirators ventured to raise 
their heads. Allen ha])pened to look 
in the direction of the gates. 

"By Jorkins here he is!" burst 
forth Allen almost with a scream. 
" Something kept him back. Now'a 
our time, mates. Uere*s Kalley." 

" That 'tain^t his hat, Jack Allen," 
dissented one. 

" Hat be smothered I it's Attn/' 
said John Allen. 

Ralley was coming on very quickly, 
a dark, low-crowned hat drawn down 
on his brows. A moment^s silence, 
during which you might have heard 
their hearts beat, and then — 

Poole Ured. Ralley gave a cry. 
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stasrjrered, and iralkefl on. He was 
Struck. DO doubt, but not killed. 

" Your boasted aim has failed, 
Poole," cried Denton with a savage 
oath. 

No more savage than Poole's 
though, as he burst through, or over 
the low hedge. What the bullet had 
not done, the pistol itself should do. 
Suddenly, with a shriek and a cry 
Allen burst after him, shouting to him 
to stay his hand. 

" It's the master, Poole, it's not 
Kslley. Stop, you fool, it's the mas- 
ter." 

Too late. It was indeed Richard 
North. And Mr. Poole had felled 
him by a wicked blow on the temple. 

Mrs. Gass and Mary Dallory were 
seated at tea in a very subdued mood 
— for conversation ha^ turned on those 
dreadful rumors that, in spite of 
Bichard North, could not be crushed, 
but on the contrary were growing 
worse hourly. Stoutly was Mrs. Gass 
asserting that she had more faith in 
Dr. Rane than to believe them, when 
some commotion dawned on their ears 
from the street. Mrs. Gass stopped 
short in the midst of a sentence. 

" What's that ?" she cried. 

Fleet steps seemed to be running 
hither and thither, voices were raised 
in excitement. They distinctly heard 
the words "Mr. Richard." "Richard 
North." Mrs. Gass drew aside her 
crimson curtains, and opened the win- 
dow. 

" Here — is it you, Smith f" she said 
arresting a man who was running in 
the wake of others. " What ia it ? 
What's up ?" 

" I don't right know, ma'am," he an- 
swered. "They are saying that Mr. 
Richard North has been shot dead." 

** Lord help us I" cried Mrs. Gass. 

She shut down the window and 
brought her face round to the light 
again. Every bit of color had gone out 
of it. Mary Dallory stood rigidly up- 
right, her hands clasped, still as one 
who had been turned into stone. 

** Did you hear what he «aid, child f " 

"I heard," was the scarcely spoken 
answer that the lips formed. 

Mrs. Gass caught up a bonnet, which 
happened to lie on a chair, tilled it on 
ber head, and went into the street At 



the entrance to North InlAt a crowd wm« 
gathered, men and women. As in all 
such cases reports varied : some said it 
had taken place in th^ high road to 
Whitborongh, some said at the works, 
some said near Dallory Hall; so the 
mob was puzzled which way to go axid 
not miss the sight. Thorns was talk- 
ing at the top of his voice as \lr& Gnss 
got up: anxious perhaps to disclaim 
complicity on his own score. 

''They've had it in their heads to do 
it — some o' them bad ons hafe. I coald 
name names, but I wont. If the ma»> 
ter had knowed all, heM ha' went about 
in fear of his life this long while past.*' 

This was enough for Mrs. Gasa. 
Gathering her black silk skirts in ber 
hands that they shonld not trail in the 
mud, her bonnet lodged sideways, aod 
her face paler than the assembled mob 
had ever seen it, she stood unmindral 
of the rain, and told them what she 
thought 

" If you've shot Richard North, you 
have shot the best and brsTest maa 
you'll ever know in this life. You'll 
never find such a friend again. Oh, he 
was brave I Brave to do good In the 
midst o' difficulties, brave to forbear. 
Don't you boast, Thoms, with your 
glib tongue. None of you men round 
me now may be the one that's shot 
him, but you've been all rowing in the 
same boat Tes, you have. Ton mayo^ 
have planned out murder yourselvea 
— ^I'd not answer for It that you>e out 
—but, anyway, you knowed that otbeia 
was a planning it, and you winked at it 
and held your tongues. Who has been 
the friend to you that Richard North 
has T Since you've been part starving, 
and your wives and children's been part 
starving, where has all the help cvme 
from, d'ye suppose, that has kept yoa 
from starving quite? Why, from him. 
The most of it has come from hioL 
The money I gave was his ; the thioga 
I brought was mostly paid for by Uim. 
A little of it came from me ; not much, 
I was too angry with your folly; bat 
he couldn't see you quite clam, and he 
took care you shouldn't Look at bow 
you were all helped through the fever — 
and meat and bread and beer gave to 
you to get up your strength a bit after 
it I Who did all that J W hy, KiehanI 
North. You thought it was me; but 
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it was him, only lie wouldn't have it 
known. That was his return for all the 
black ingratitude you'd showed, in re- 
fusing to work for him and bringing 
him to ruin. Psaj God he may not be 
dead I — ^but if he is, there's a good man 
gone to his reward. — Is that yoo, Ket- 
lar ?" 

*' Yes, it's me," answered Ketlar, who 
was standing in the shadow, a worse 
gloom on his face than the night cast. 

"When that child of yourn died; 
Cissy — and many a little help did she 
get in life from him — who took care 
that she shouldn't be buried by the par- 
ish, but Richard North. He met Fanny 
Jelly, and he put some money into her 
hand, and charged her to let it be 
thought it was fiers. 'They are in 
great distress, I know. Jelly,' he said, 
' let this be used in any way that's best 
for them.' That's the master you've 
been conspiriting together to help kill, 
Ketlar." 

Ketlar swallowed down a rising sob. 

" I'd never have raised a hand again 
the master; no, nof countenanced it. 
If anybody has said I would, it's a 
lie." 

" There's not one of you but knew 
what mischief was in the wind, or 
might have knew it; and you've coun- 
tenanced it by keeping silence," re- 
torted Mrs. Gass. " You are a pack of 
cowards. First of all you ruin him by 
throwing up his work ; and when you 
find yourselves all a clamming together, 
or nigh upon it, you turn round on and 
kill him. May the Lord forgive yon I 
I never will." 

Some disturbance. A tramping of 
feet; and a shouting of running 
boys. Mrs. Gass was pushed aside, 
with others, to make way for the cause 
of interruption passing. Poole, Den- 
ton, John Allen, and one more, were 
marching by in handcuffs, marshalled by 
some policemen. A telling hiss greeted 
them. 

** 'Twas a mistake," said Jack Allen, 
in answer to the hiss, reckless under his 
untoward fate. " 'Twas meant for Ral- 
ley : not for the master." 

"Is he dead ?" called out Mrs. Gass. 

But amidst the conrusion she got no 
aiiBwei*, and at that moment she became 
aware of a pale countenance near her 
peeping out from a muffling of wool. 



" Good gracious, Mary, «hild I You 
shouldn't be out here." 

" I have been with you all the while." 

"Then, my dear, you just betake 
yourself home again. I'll come in as 
soon as I can learn the truth, and where 
he is." 

Mrs. Gass had not long to wait. Al- 
most as she spoke, Richard North ap- 
peared — and thereupon ensued more 
excitement than ever. Blood was trick- 
ling from his temple, but he appeared 
quite sensible, and was walking slowly, 
helped by two men. 

" Thank God I" said Mrs. Gass, aloud, 
and the words were heartily echoed. 
"To ray house, men. Mr. Richard, 
sir, it is bat a few steps more^— and 
we'll soon get the doctor. A fine 
night's work this is I" she concluded, 
not speaking in reference to the weather, 
but of the "work." 

Little Barrington, the druggist, came 
out of his shop, and helped to put Rich- 
ard on Mrs. Gass's sofa. They got his 
coat off. The left arm was injured, as 
well as the temple. Little Barrington 
staunched the blood trickling from the 
latter — but the arm he preferred not to 
meddle with. 

" He had better be kept quite quiet, 
until the surgeon comes," said the drug- 
gist to Mrs. Gass. 

Mrs. Gass cleared the room. About 
fifty excited messengers had run to the 
Ham for Mr. Seeley, or Dr. Rane, or 
both, if they should be found at home. 
She stood at the friJhtdoor, looking out 
and waiting. 

Richard North, three parts in a faint, 
lay with his eyes closed. Opening them 
in the still room, he saw Mary Dallory 
kneeling by the sofa, pale and sad. He 
smiled faintly — and her tears began to 
drop. 

"Don't be alarmed," he whispered, 
" It might have been worse " 

" I would have given my life to save 
yours, Richard," she impetuously ex- 
claimed, in the delirium of the moment. 
And, leaning forward, the tears fell 
now on his face. 

His right hand went out a little, and 
hers met it. 

" Richard, I wish I might stay and 
nurse you. You have no sister," she 
added, as an after thought. " Matilda 
is useless in a sick room." 
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"Richard Xorth nervously pressed her 
fingers. 

"Don't try me too mncb, Mary; I 
am caring for you already, more than is 
good for my peace. • Don't tempt me." 

'* And if I were to tempt you ? Though 
I don't quite take the meaning,'* she 
rejoined, softly and nervously ; " what 
then ?" 

"I might say what I ought not." 
And there he paused. 

" It would make it all the harder for 
me," he continued. " I am a man of 
the people ; a man of work. You will 
belong to — to one of a different order." 

She knew he alluded to Arthur Bohun, 
and laughed slightly. But, though she 
did no more, she left her hand in his, 
their fingers entwining together. Rich- 
ard thought it was done solely in com- 
passion. 

And now there was a bustle heard — 
and in came Mr. Seeley, his face hot 
with running. The hands parted, and 
Mary Dallory went round to the other 
side of the table, standing there in de- 
corum. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

DISTUEBINQ THK ORAVK. 

By twos and threes, by fours and 
fives, by tens and by dozens, the cu- 
rious and excited groups were wend- 
ing their way to Dallory churchyard. 
For a certain work was going on 
there, which had never been performed 
in it within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. 

Richard North was lying ill at Dal- 
lory Hall, incapacitated. When Mr. 
Seeley — assisted by Dr. Rane, who 
came in — examined into his injuries at 
Mrs. Gass's, he pronounced them not 
to be grave. The bullet had struck a 
fieshy part of the arm, and passed off 
from it, leaving a wound. Care and 
rest only would be necessary to heal 
it ; and the same might be said 
with regard to the blow on the temple. 
Perfect quiet was essential, perfect 
rest, to guard against any after conse- 
quences. Mrs. Gass wished Richard 
to stay at her house and be nursed 
through it; but he thought of the 
trouble it would cause in her regular 



household, and said he preferre*! to 
be taken home. It was Mr. Seeley 
who continued to attend him by Rich- 
ard's own wish : not Dr. Rane. The 
public thought the rejection of the lat- 
ter ominously significant, in spite of 
Richard's recent exertions to do avray 
with the impression of his guilu 

"Understand: absolute quiet both 
of body and mind," enjoined Mr See- 
ley, not only to Richard himself hut to 
the family and servants. ** If yoa 
have that, Mr. Richard, yon will be 
about again in a short time : if joa 
do not have it, I cannot undertake to 
answer for the result." 

But Richard North, with bis good 
common sense, was an obedient pia* 
tient. He knew how necessary it was, 
if only for his recommenced business, 
that he should not long be laid by, 
and he kept as quiet as Mr. Seeley 
could wish. No stranger was allowed 
to disturb him ; none of the householti 
presumed to carry him the smallest 
particle of news, public or domestic. 

It was during this confinement of 
Richard^s that £llen Adair received 
her summons for departure. Her 
father had arrived in London, and 
wrote to Mrs. Cumberland — all uncon- 
scious of that lady's death — begging 
that she and Ellen would join htm 
there. He apologized to Mrs. Cum- 
land for not coming to Dallory, but 
said that family business required his 
presence in London. Mr. North at 
first proposed to take Ellen up him- 
self : but he was reallv not fit ; and it 
was decided that Parrit, Madam*s 
maid, should attend her thither. 

Ellen was allowed to go in and bid 
good-bye to Richard before her de- 
parture. She burst into tears as she 
strove to thank him for his kindness. . 

" You must come and see papa as 
soon as you are well enough, Richard. 
When I tell him how kind you have 
been, he will want to see and thank 
you." 

"Good-bye, my dear," said Rich* 
ard, releasing her hand. *' I trust yoa 
will soon get up all your good spirits 
again, now your father has come." 

She smiled faintly : it was not on 
her father — so imperfectly, if at all, 
remembered — that her spirits de- 
pended. As Ellen was passing Uuroo^h 
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the hall to enter the carriage that 
would take her to the station, she 
found herself touched by Madam, and 
drawn into the dining-room. 

'* You have not seemed very happy 
with us, Miss Adair. But I have tried 
to make you so." 

" Yes, Madam, I am sure you have ; 
and I thank you very much," returned 
Ellen gratefully — for Madam really did 
appear to have been most kind to her 
of late. " I trust papa will have an 
opportunity of thanking you and Mr. 
North personally." 

Madam coughed. ** If you think I 
deserve thanks, I wish you would do 
me a slight favor in return." 

'• If I can. Certainly." 

" Some years ago when we were in 
India," proceeded Madam, " my late 
husband, Major Bohun, and your father 
were acquainted with each other. 
Some unpleasant circumstances took 
place between them : a quarrel in fact. 
Major Bohun considered he was in- 
jured ; Mr. Adair thought it was him- 
self who was. It was altogether very 
painful, and I would not for the world 
have that old matter raked up again ; 
it would cost me too much pain. Will 
you, then, guard from Mr. Adair*s 
knowledge that I, Mrs. North, am she 
who was once Mrs. Bohun." 

" Yes, I will," said Ellen in the hasty 
impulse of the moment, without paus- 
ing to consider whether circumstances 
would allow her to do so. 

" You promise me this. " 

** Yes, certainly. I will never speak 
of it to him. Madam." 

"Thank you, my dear." And 
Madam kissed her, and took her out 
arm in arm to the carriage. 

Day by day liichard North never 
failed to question the surgeon in a 
whisper, whether there was anything 
fresh arising in regard to the accusa- 
tion ap^ainst Dr. Kane. The answer 
was invariably No. In point of fact, 
Mr. Seeley, not hearing more *of it 
himself, supposed there was not : and 
at length, partly in good faith, partly 
to calm his patient, who was restless 
on the subject, he said it had dropped 
through. 

Had it 1 During Richard's active 
opposition, Madam had found her 
hands somewhat crippled } for she 



scarcely deemed if might be altogether 
to her own interest at the Hall to set 
him at defiance : but the moment he 
was laid up, she was at work again 
more actively than ever. It was noth- 
ing but a providence, Madam consid- 
ered, that put Richard out of the way 
for a time : and could Madam have 
released Poole from the consequences 
of his act, and sent him on his road 
rewarded, she had certainlv done it. 
She gained her point. Poor Mrs. 
Rane was to be taken up from her 
grave. 

Dale, who had it in hand, went about 
the proceedings as quietly and secretly 
as possible. He was sorry to have to 
do it, for he bore no ill-will to Richard 
North, but the contrary, and he knew 
how anxious he was that this should 
not be done ; while at the same time 
the lawyer hated Madam. But he had 
no choice : he had received his orders, 
as coroner, to call an inquest, and 
could not evade it. He issued his in- 
structions in private, strictly charging 
the few, who must act, to keep silence 
abroad. And not a syllable transpired 
beforehand. 

The work was commenced in the 
dark of the winter's morning. By ten 
o'clock, however, the men had been 
seen in the church-yard, and secrecy 
was no longer possible. Like wild-fire 
ran the news to all parts of Dallory — 
Mrs. Rane was being taken up. Never 
had there been excitement akin to this. 
People rushed about like maniacs. 
They made nothing of knocking at 
the doors of others who were strangers 
to them, and leaving the tidings : the 
street was in an uproar, the windows 
were alive with heads : had Dallory 
suddenly found itself invaded by a 
destroying army, the commotion could 
not have been greater. 

Oh, then began the exodus to the 
church-yard. It was as though strings 
of pilgrims were flocking to a shrine. 
Mr. Dale had foreseen this probability, 
and was prepared. A body of police 
appeared in the churchyard, and the 
pilgrims found they could not approach 
the actual spot beyond the limits of a 
respectful distance. Naturally resent- 
ing this, they relieved their feelings 
by loud talking. 

Jelly was there. Never nearer losing 
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her reason than now. Between dis- 
may at what she had set afloat, and 
horror at the crime about to be re- 
vealed. Jelly was not clear whether 
she stood on her head or her heels. 
When the news was carried to her of 
what was going on, Jelly nearly fainted. 
Now that it had come to the point, she 
felt that she would have given the 
world never to have meddled with it. 
It was not so much of the responsi- 
bility to herself that* she thought, as 
of the dreadful aspect of the thing al- 
together. She went into a fit of trem- 
blinor, and ran into her chamber to hide 
it, when somewhat recovered, she asked 
leave of Mrs. Beverage to be allowed 
to go out for a few hours. To have 
been compelled to remain in-doors 
would have driven her quite mad. 
The morning was getting late when 
Jelly arrived at the scene, and the first 
|)erson she particularly noticed there 
was Mrs. Gass. 

But Mrs. Gass had not come forth 
in idle curiosity as most others had 
done — and there were some superior 
people, in regard to station, amidst 
the mob Mrs. Gass was inexpres- 
sibly shocked and dismayed that it 
sbould really have come to this. Oliver 
Kane was^her late husband's nephew ; 
she trulv did not think he could have 
been guilty ; *and she had hastened to 
the spot to see whetlier any argument 
or persuasion might avail at this, the 
twelfth hour, to arrest proceedings and 
spare this disgrace to the North and 
Gass families. 

But no. But no. Stepping over the 
barrier-line that the police had drawn, 
without the smallest resrard to the re- 
moustrance of a red-faced inspector, 
who was directing things, Mrs. Gass 
approached the small throng around 
the grave. She might have spared 
herself the pains. In answer to her 
urgent a^ipcal she was told that no- 
body here had any power now ; it was 
gone out of their hands. In getting 
back, crestfallen, Mrs. Gass encoun- 
tered Jelly. 

"Well," said she, regarding Jelly 
sternly, "be yon satisfied with your 
work V 

Jelly never answered. In her shame, 
her regret, her humiliation at what she 
haddonCi she could almost have wished 



herself laboring at some expiating 
treadmilL 

" Any way, girl, yon might have 
had the decency to keep away/' went 
on Mrs. Gass. 

" I couldnX" said Jdly meekly. ** I 
could'nt stop at home, and bear it.^ 

'* Then I'd have gone a mile or two 
the tother way," retorted Mrs. Gmss. 
•* You've got a iaco of yoor own — ^to 
show it here. And a conscience too.'' 

A frightful noise interrupted them : 
something between a shout and a yelL 
The heavy coffin was at length de|»oi»> 
ited on the ground with the tired pick- 
axes beside it, and the populace were 
expressing their mixed sentiments at 
the sight: some in a round of ap- 
plause at this great advance in the 
show : others in a condemnatory groan 
of scorn meant for him who had caused 
it — Dr. Rane. Mrs. Gass, what with 
the 3'elling, and what with the cotlin 
and pick-axes, and what with the crush, 
had never felt so cruellv humiliatt;d in 
all her days ; and she retired behind a 
remote tree to hide her face of pain. 

" Where is he, the murderer ? Why 
don't he come and look on at his poor 
victim 7 She'll soon be open to sight. 
The crowner ought to ancuff him and 
haul him here. Rabbit them watch- 
ful pcrliee I They've got eyes behind 
'em. They wants to be blowed op 
with a can o' powder. Look at old 

Jekyll there and his red face ! Ugh I 

the poisoner 1 What had poor Bessy 
North done to him, that he should put 
her in there I The lead's thick enough ! 
it'll take time to open thai. Bones! 
Blood ! Fire I" 

These sentences, amidst many others, 
penetrated to Mrs. G ass's ears. Just 
then Thomas Hepburn appeared in 
sight, his face very sad and pale. 

" Hepburn," said Mrs. Gass. '* I cant 
think they'll find anything wrong in 
there. My belief is she died natural. 
Unless there were better grounds to 
go upon than I know of, they ought not 
to have gone to this shameful length. 

"Ma'am, I don't tlank it» either, 
assented the man. "I'm sure it has 
been more like a dream to me than 
anything else, since I heard it. Folks 
say it is Madam at the Hall that has 
forced it on." 

Had Mrs. Gass been a man she 
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might bave felt tempted to give Madam 
a very strong word. What right had 
she, in her ill-conditioned malice, to 
inflict this pain on others ? 

'' Whatever may be the upshot of 
this, Thomas Hepburn, it will come 
home to her as sure as that we two 
be talking here. What are you going 
there fur?" added Mrs. Gass, for he 
vas preparing to make his way towards 
the open grave. 

'* Tve had orders to be here, ma'am. 
8ome of those law officials don't un- 
derstand this sort of work as well as 
Ido.** 

He crossed over, the police making 
way for him, Inspector Jekyll giving 
him a nod. Jelly was standing not 
far from Mrs. Gass, leaning her fore- 
head against a tree, as she strained 
her eyes to look on. By the eager- 
ness displayed by the crowd, and the 
difficulty there was in keeping them 
hack, it might have been supposed 
they thought that they had only to 
get to see the face of the dead body, 
lying within, to have all suspicion of 
Dr. Rane turned into fact. 

The work went on. Now during an 
interval of almost breathless silence ; 
now amidst a half-suppressed roar. 
Suddenly, a frightful report was whis- 
pered from one to another; though 
who first spoke it, or whence it arose, 
none could discover — that their right- 
eous curiosity was not to be gratified. 
That as soon as the shell should be 
diiiinterred from the leaden coffin, it 
was to be taken away unopened with 
what it contained. 

Unopened I would they stand this ? 
Were they Englishmen, and should a 
miserable jackanapes-at-law (meant for 
Pale; treat them in this way. Had 
not I>es8y North grown amidst them, 
and would they not see Justice done 
her? No no; they had not come 
here to be cheated. They'd look on 
her if they died for it. 

The leaden covering came off amidst 
a tumult, and the common deal shell 
alone remained now. So determined 
were the mob, so threatening grew 
their aspect and movements— and it 
was a pretty formidable mob now, as 
to numbers — that a timorous old 
magistrate, who was present, left the 
grave ; and, putting up his hands for 



a hearing, assured them that the shell 
was to be opened, and should be 
opened, there on the ground. 

It was at this Juncture that another 
spectator came slowly up — although 
it might have been supposed that the 
whole of Dallory was already there. 
The mob, their excited faces turned to 
the old magistrate and to Thomas 
Hepburn, who was already at work, 
did not see his approach. Which was 
perhaps as well ; for it was Dr. Rane. 

Even from him had these proceed- 
ings been kept secret, perhaps espe- 
cially from him ; and it was only now, 
upon coming forth to visit a patient in 
Dallory, that he learnt what was taking 
place in the church-yard. He came to 
it at once : his countenance was stern, 
his face whiter than death. 

Mrs. Gass saw him ; Jelly saw him. 
Mrs. Gass silently moved to prevent 
his further approach, putting her portly 
black silk skirts in his way. Her in- 
tentions were good. 

*' Go back," she whispered. ** Steal 
away before you are seen. Look at 
this unruly mob here. They might 
tear you to pieces* doctor, in the humor 
they are in." 

''Let them — when I have stopped 
thatf^^ he recklessly answered, pointing 
to what Thomas Hepburn was doing. 

" You are mad, doctor," cried Mrs. 
Gass in excitement. " Stop that 1 
Wh}', look, sir, how impossible it 
would be, even with the best wish, to 
stop it now. A nail or two more 
knocked up, sir, and the lid's off." 

It was as she said. Dr. Rane saw 
it. He took out his handkerchief, and 
passed it over his damp face. 

" Richard North gave me his word 
that he would stop it if it came to 
such a pass as this," he murmured to 
himself more than to Mrs. Gass. 

** Richard North knows no more o' 
this than it seems you know of it," she 
said. " He is shut up in his room at 
the Hall, and hears nothing. Doctor, 
take advice and get away," she im* 
ploringly whispered. "There's time 
vet." 

"No," be doggedly said. "As it 
has gone so fiur, ril stand mj ground 
now." 

Mrs. Gass groaned. The sound was 
lost in a rush — a fight— a hoarse roar 
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— policemen contending against King 
Mob, King Mob against policemen. 
It turned even Mrs. Gass pale. Dr. 
Rane arrested his advancing steps. 
Jelly lifted ber face and peered out 
from the distant tree. 

The lid bad been lifled and the 
open shell stood exposed. It was 
more than the excited numbers could 
witness, and be still. Inspector Jek^'ll 
and his fellows kept them back from 
looking into it ? Never. A short, 
sharp struggle, and the police and 
their staves were nowhere. With a 
triumphant whoop the crowd flew for- 
ward. 

But a strange bush, seemingly of 
consternation, had fallen on those who 
stood at the grave ; s hush fell on 
these interlopers as they reached it. 
The coffin was empty. 

Of all unexpected stoppages to pro- 
ceedings, official or otherwise, a more 
complete one than this had never 
fallen. The old magistrate, the coro- 
ner — who had just come striding over 
the ground, to see how things were 
going on — ^Thomas Hepburn, and 
others generally, stared at the empty 
coffin in profound perplexity. 

And the draggle-tail mob, when it 
had taken its till of staring also, 
elbowing each other in the process, and 
fighting ruefully for place and prece- 
dence, burst out into a roar. Not at 
all a complimentary one to Dr. Rane. 

" He have sold her for dissection, he 
have ! He never put her in at all, he 
didn^t ! He bad a sham funeral ! 
'Twarn't enough to poison of her, but 
be must sell her a*ter it!" 

Tx> accuse a man of these heinous 
offences behind his back and beyond 
bis hearing, is one thing, but it is not 
felt to be quite so convenient to do it 
in his presence. The sight of Dr. Rane 
.walking calmly (not to say impu- 
dently) across the church-^-ard iuto 
their very midst, struck a kind of 
timidity, on the shouts of the roarers. 
Silence sui)crvened. They even parted 
to let him pass, backing on each other's 
feet without mercy. Dr. Rane threw 
his glance at the empty coffin, and 
then on those who stood around it. 

'•Well," said he, "why don't you 
take me ?" 

And not a soul yentared to reply. 



"T have murdered my wifo. have 1 f 
If I have, why you know I deserve no 
quarter. Come, Mr. Coroner, why 
don't you issue your e<lict to arrx-^t 
me ! You have vour officers hamiv-*' 

The exceeding independence with 
which this was spoken ; the impudent 
freedom of Dr. Rane*s demeanor, the 
scornful mockery of his tone, conl'i 
not be surpassed. He had the best of 
it now ; might say what he please. I, 
and laugh derisively at them at will ; 
and they knew it. Even Dale, tbe 
coroner, felt small — which is saying a 
good deal of a lawyer. 

Turning round, the doctor walked 
slowly back again, his umbrella swing* 
ing, his head aloft in the air. Mra^ 
Gass met him midway. 

" Tell me the truth for the love of 
goodness, doctor. I have never be- 
lieved it of \'ou. You did not help 
her to her death ?" 

" Help her to her death !" he re- 
torted. " No : my wife was too dear 
to me for that. I'd have killed the 
whole world rather than her — if it 
must have come to killing at ali.^' 

"And I believe y^ou, doctor/' was 
the hearty response. ''And I have 
told everybodj', from the first, that 
the charge was wicked and preposter- 
ous." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Gass " 

He broke from her, from any further 
questions she might have put, and 
stalked away towards Dallory, coolly 
saving that he had a patient to see. 

As to the crowd, they really did not 
know what to make of this :* it was a 
shameful cheat. The small throng of 
officials, including the police, seemed 
to know as little. To be enabled to 
take Oliver Rane into custody for the 
poisoning of his wife, they must first 
find the wife, and ascertain whether 
she had been poisoned. Lawyer Dale 
had never met with so bewildering a 
check in the long course of his prac- 
tice ; the red-faced Inspector stroked 
his chin, and the old magistrate clearly 
bad not got his proper mind back yet- 

By the appearance of the shell, it 
appeared pretty evident that the deiui 
body bad never been in it at all. What 
had he done with it ? — >where could he 
have hidden it? A tfaonght crossed 
Mr. Jekylly experienced in crime, that 
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the doctor might have concealed it 
iu bis liouso — or buried it in his gar- 
den. 

*' How was it yon did not feel the 
lijrhtiiess of the shell when you put it 
into the lead, you and your men ?" 
8<^ke<l the inspector, turning sharply to 
T bom as Hepburn. 

*• We did not do it," was the under- 
taker's answer, " Dr. Kane undertook 
tbat himself, on account of the danger 
of infection. We went and soldered 
tbo lead down, but it was all ready for 
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A clearer snspicion of guilt, than 
this fact conveyed, could not well be 
found : as tbcy all murmured one to 
another. The old magistrate rubbed 
up bis hair, as if by that means he 
could rub up his intellect. 

'* 1 don^t understand," he said, still 
bewildered. *' Why he should have 
kept her out of the coffin ? If he — if 
be did what was wrong, surely to bury 
her out of sight would be the safest 
place to hide away his crime. What 
do you think about it, Jekyll ?" 

•• Well, your worship, I can only 
think that — that he might have feared 
some such proceeding as this, and so 
seen ret! himself again.st it," was the 
Insitector^s answer. "I don't know, 
of c«»iirse: it is only an idea." 

*• But where is the bod}', Jekyll ?" 
Iierj-i^tod the magistrate. ** What 
could he have done with it?" 

** It must be our business to find out, 
your wofHhip?" 

•* I)m1 he cut her up f " demanded the 
moll. For which interruption they 
were chased backwards by the army 
of discomfited policemen. 

•• .^lio may be about his premises 
still. \ «»ur worship," said the Inspector, 
h;iz;ir«lin'^ the opinion. "If so, I 
fchould Miy she is lying a few feet be- 
low the surface somewhere in the 

gulden.** 

•• r.ii'NS my heart, what a frightful 
thii)!^ I*' cried his worship. ''And 
ahout this? What is g<itng to be 
dune r' 

He pointed to the coffins and the 
open ^luvc. Yes : what was to be 
done '( Lawyer Dale hcarcheil his legal 
memory and could not remember any 
similar precedent to guide him. A 
short counsel was held| the outsiders 



groaning and hissing an accompani- 
ment to do it. 

" When her bones is found, poor 
lady, they'll want Chris'an burial : as 
good let the grave lie open," inter- 
posed one of the gravediggers respect- 
fully, who no doubt wished to he spared 
the present labor of filling in the earth. 
To which opinion the gentlemen, con- 
sulting there, condescended to listen. 

And, finally, that course was decided 
upon : Thomas Hepburn being re- 
quested to have the coffins removed 
to his place, pending inquiry. And 
the gentlemen dispersed, and the mob 
after them. 

A very dissatisfied mob, it was, 
shuffling and trampling out of the 
churchyard. They did not get much 
pleasure now, poor things, in their en- 
forced idleness, their semi-starvation : 
and to be balked in this way was about 
as mortifying a termination as the day 
could have had. There was only one 
worse to be imagined, and that was a 
possibility not glanced at : that it 
should have been discovered poor Mrs. 
Rane died naturally. 

The last person left in the church- 
yard — except a man or two who stayed 
to guard the coffins, while mcatis were 
being brought to take them away^ 
was Jelly. To have watched Jelly's 
countenance when the emjity shell 
stood revealed, would have been as 
good as looking at a picture. The 
mouth opened, the jaw dropped, the 
eyes were strained. It was worse than 
even Jelly had supposed, and Dr. Rane 
was a greater villain. >kot content 
with taking his wife's life, he had also 
taken her body. Whether he had dis- 
posed of it in the manner atllrmed by 
the mob, or in that sugi^ested by the 
Inspector, or in any other way, the 
doctor must be one of the most hard- 
ened criminals brcathin<r — his brazen 
demeanor just now in the graveyard 
would bear out thnL Aud now the 
trouble was no nearer its clearance 
than before, and Jelly almost wished, 
as she had wished many a time lately, 
that she couhl die. Hiding hernelf 
from the s)>eetator8 stoo<l she, her 
brow pressed against the friendly tree's 
trunk, her heart faint within her. 
When the echoes ot the trampling 
mob died away in the distance, Jelly 
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lifted her head to depart also, drawing 
her black shawl around her with a 
shudder. 

'' That^s why she can't rest, poor 
lady: she's not laid in consecrated 
ground. At the worsts I never sus- 
pected this.** 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

A NIGHT XXPCDITIOir. 

Seven o'clock was striking out on a 
dark winter's night, as a hir^ carriage 
with a pair of post horses drew up 
near to the gates of Dallory HalL 
Apparently the special hour had been 
agreed upon for a rendezvous ; for be- 
fore the clock had well told its num- 
bers, a small group of people might 
have been seen approaching the car- 
riage from different wa^'s. 

There issued out from the Hall gates, 
Mr. North, leaning on the right arm 
of his son Richard. Richard had quit- 
ted his chamber to join in this expedi- 
tion. His left arm was in a sling, and 
he looked pale : but he was fast ad- 
vancing towards recovery; and Mr. 
Seeiey, consulted conGJentially, had 
given him leave to go. Mrs. Qass 
came up from the direction of Dallory ; 
and Dr. Rane came striding from the 
Ham. A red-faced portly gentleman 
in plain clothes, who was standing by 
the carriage, greeted them: without 
his oflScial costume and in the dark 
night, few would have recognized him 
for Inspector Jekyll, who had been 
directing in the church^'ard the day 
before. Mrs. Gass, Mr. North, and 
Richard, got into the carriage. The 
inspector was about to ascend to the 
box, the postilion being on the horses, 
but Dr. Rane said he would prefer to 
sit outside himself. So Mr. Jekj^U got 
inside, and the doctor got up ; and the 
carriage drove away down Dallory 
Ham." 

Peering out after it, in the dark 
nigUt, behind the posts of the gates, 
was Mrs. North. Some one by her 
Bide — it was only a servant-boy — ran 
off, at a signal from her, towards the 
stables with a message, as fast as his 
legs would carry him. There came 
back in answer Madam's carriage — 



which must have been waiting for the 
signal — with a pair of fresh fleet 
horses. 

" Catch it up. and keep it in sight at 
a distance," were her orders to the 
coachman, as she stepped in. So tbe 
post carriage was being tracked aoJ 
followed : a fact none of its imnaut 
had the slightest notion ot 

In her habit of peeping and prying, ! 
of listening at this door, of puttlns^ her ' 
ear to that, of glancing surreptitiously i 
into other people's letters, and of fer- 
reting generally. Madam had beco.-:^ 
aware during the last twenty-four 
hours, that some nnusual stir wtis 
shaking the equanimity of Mr. Norih 
and Richard; that some jooroej, to 
be taken in secret by Mr. North, and 
kept secret, was being determined on. 
Conscience — when it's not a gootl one 
— is apt to suggest all kinds of qd- 
pleasant things, and Madam's wbi^ 
pered to her that this hidden expedi- 
tion had reference to herself: and— 
perhaps — ^to a gentleman who had re- 
cently arrived in England, William 
Adair. 

Madam's cheeks tamed pale throo^rh 
powder and rouge, and she bit her lipi 
and her nails in impotent rage. She 
could have found means, no doabt^ to 
keep Mr. North In-doors, though she 
had broken his leg to do it ; she couid 
liave found means to keep Richard 
also, had she known he was to lie of 
the party : but of what avail ? Never 
a cleverer woman lived, than Ma<iam, 
and she had the sense to know that a 
meeting with Mr. Adair (and she be- 
lieved the journey had reference to 
nothing else) could be prevented 40 
this'way: it must take place sooner 
or later. 

A carriage was to be in waiting near 
the Ilall gates after dark, at seven 
o'clock — Madam got hold of so much. 
Where was it going? In which di- 
rection ? For what purpose ? At lea$t 
Madam could ascertain tliat. SUe 
gave private orders of her own : and 
as night approached, retired to her 
room with a headache, forbidding Mr. 
North and the household to disturb 
her. Mr North, as he eat his dinner 
in his parlor, thought how well thinvpi 
were turning out. He had been 
I haunted with a fear of Madam's pounu* 
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in^ apon liim, in the moment of de- 
j>arture, with a demand to know the 
why and the wherefore. 

Madam, attired for a joamey like- 
wise, had escaped from the Hall long 
before sei^n, and taken np her place 
amiilst the ahrnbs near the entrance 
gtite*», her position conveniently com- 
mand ling both the way from the house 
and the road outside it. On the stroke 
of seven, steps were heard advancing ; 
and Madam strained her eyes. 

Richard! Richard! Who had not 
yet been out of his sick room I But 
for hi a voice, as he spoke to his father, 
and the black sling, so clear as he 
passed her, Madam would have thought 
the night was playing tricks with her 
cyesigbt. 

She could not see who else got into 
the carriage: but she did see Dr Rane 
come striding by ; and she thought it 
was he upon the box when the carriage 
passed. Dr. RaneF Madam, catch- 
ing up her breath, wondered what 
private histories Mrs. Cumberland had 
confided to him, and how much of 
thirm he was now on his wa}* to bear 
testimony to. Madam was altogether 
on the wrong scent— the result of her 
suggestive conscience. 

In a twinkling almost, she was shut 
op in her own carriage, as described, 
Lt^r coachman alone outsitie it 

The man had no difficulty in obey- 
ing orders. The post carriage was 
not as light as Madam's. Keeping at 
a safe distance, he followed in its wake, 
unsu9i>ected. First of all, down the 
back lane, and then through all kinds 
of unfrequented cross-country by- 
ways. About altogether, as both 
drivers thought, fifteen or sixteen 
ailcs. 

Tlie post-carnage drew op at a soli- 
tary house situated near a small ham- 
let. Madam's carriage halted too, 
further ofL Getting out of it, she told 
her coachman to wait ; and she stole 
cautiously along under cover of the 
hc'lge, to watch proceedings. It was 
tben about nine o'clock. 

They were all going into the house : 
a little crowd of ihem, as it seemed to 
Mailnm; and the post-carriage went 
sinwly away perhaps to an inn. What 
had they gone to that house for? Was 
Mr. Adair in it ? Madam was deter- 



mined to see. She partly lost sight 
of prudence in her desperation, and 
was at the door Just as it closed after 
them. Haifa minute, and she knocked 
softly with her knuckles. It was 
opened by a young girl with a scarlet 
country face, and scarlet elbows. 

" Law !" said she, " I thought they 
was all in. Do you belong to 'em ?" 

" Yes," said Mrs. North. 

So she went in also, and crept up 
the dark staircase after them, directed 
by the girl. 

" Fust door yon comes to at the 
top." Madam's face was growing of a 
ghastly whiteness : she fhlly expected 
to see William Adair. 

The voices would have guided her 
without anything else. Several were 
heard talking together inside the 
room : her husband's she distinguished 
plainly : and, she thought, Madam 
certainly thought, he was sobbing. 
Madam went into a heat at that. 
What revelation had Mr. Adair been 
already making? He had lost no 
time. 

The door was not latched. Madam 
cautiously pushed it an inch or two 
open so as to enable her to see in. 
She looked ver}' ugly just now, her 
lips drawn back from her teeth with 
emotion, something like a hyena's. 
Madam looked in and saw, not Mr. 
Adair, but — Bessy Rane. 

Bessy Rane. She was standing 
near the table, while Dr. Rane was 
talking. Standing quite still, with her 
placid face, her pretty curls falling, 
and a violet-colored merino gown on, 
that Madam had seen her wear a dozen 
times. In short, it was Just like Bessy 
Rane in life. On the table, by the 
side of the one candle, lay some white 
work, as if Just put out of hand. 

In all Madam's life she had perhaps 
ne%'er been so frightened as now — with 
present, sheer fright. The truth did 
not occur to her. She surely tlionglit 
it was an apparition, as Jelly had he- 
fore thought; or that — or that — Bessy 
had in some mysterious manner been 
conveyed hither from that empty grave. 
In these moments of confusion the 
mind is apt to run away with itsolf. 
Madam's was not strong enough to 
endure the shock, and l>e silent. Witli 
a piercing shriek, she turned to fly, 
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and fell against a whitewashed chim- 
ney that the architect of the old-fash- 
ioned house had thought fit to carry 
upwards through the centre of it. The 
next moment she was in hj-sterics. 

Bessy was the first to run to attend 
her. Bessy herself, you understand, 
sot her ghost. In a corner of the capa- 
cious old room, built when ground 
was cheap, was Bessy's bed ; and on 
tliis they laid Mrs. North. Madam 
was not long in recovering her equanim- 
ity : but she continued where she 
was, making believe she was exhausted, 
and put a corner of her shawl over her 
face. For once in her life the face had 
some shame in it. 

Yes. Bessy was not dead. Hu- 
manly speaking, there had never at all 
been any more probability of Bessy's 
demise than there was of Madam's at 
this moment. Dr. Rane is giving the 
explanation, and the others are stand- 
ing to listen, except Mr. North, who 
has sat down in an elbow chair of 
polished wood, while Richard leans 
the weight of bis undamaged arm on 
its back. Mrs. Gass has pushed back 
her bonnet from her beaming face ; 
the Inspector looks impassive as befits 
bis calling, but on the whole pleased. 

" I am not ashamed of what I have 
done," said Dr. Uane, standing by 
Bessy's side ; " and I only regret it 
for the pain my wife's supposed death 
caused her best frieuds, Mr. North and 
Richard. I would have given much 
to tell the truth to Mr. North, but 
1 knew it would not be safe to entrust 
it to him, and so I wished to let it 
wait until we should have left the 
country. For all that - has occurred 
you must blame the tontine. That^is, 
blame the Ticknells, who obstinately, 
wrongly, cruelly kept the money from 
us. There were reasons — my non-suc- 
cess in my profession for one^why I 
wished to quit Dallory, and start afresh 
in another place. I and my wife talked 
of it until it grew, with me, into a 
disease ; and I believe Bessy got to 
wish for it at last almost as I did." 

" Yes I did, Oliver." she -put in. 

" Look at the circumstances," re- 
sumed Dr. Rane, in his sternest tones, 
and not at all as though he were on his 
defence. ** There was the sum of 
nioiiey — two thousand pouudtf--be« 



longing to me and my wife jointly, and 
they denied our touching it until o..c- 
of us should be dead! It was m<'G- 
strously unjust. I think Viiu must 
acknowledge that much, Mr. Insj'Cx^ 
tor ?" 

"Well — it did seem hard," ackno^I- 
edged that functionary. 

'* I know / thought it so," said Mrs. 
Gass. 

" It was worse than hard," spoke tue 
doctor passionately. ** 1 used to sav 
to my wife that if I could take it out 
of the old trustees' hands bv force or 
stratagem, I should think it no s>lia!r.e. 
Idle talk, it was ; never meant to l-^ 
anything else. But I'll get on. The 
fever broke out in Dallory, and Bc»>s> 
was taken ill. She thoucrht it wa:i^ ti.e 
fever, and so did I. I ha<l fancied her 
a little afraid' of it, and w:ui in mjr 
heart secretly thankful to Mr. Nur.u 
for invitinor her to the Hall. But for 
her putting off the going to it for a 
day — which she did herself throuj'j 
the absence of Molly Green — wijai 
happened later could never have lakeu 
place." 

Dr. Rane paused, as if considering 
how he should go on with his story. 
After a moment he resumed it, looking 
at them, as he had been looking au 
along. 

"I wish you to understand thai 
every word I am telling you — aixd 
shall tell you — is the strict truth. Tlie 
truth, upon my honor, and before 
Heaven. And yet, perhaps, even 
after this, you will scarcely give uie 
credit when I say — that I did believe 
my wife's illness was the fever. Ail 
that first day (she had been taken ill 
during the night with sickness and 
shivering) I thought it was the fever. 
Seeley thought it. She was in a very 
high state of feverLshness, and no 
doubt the fear of the fever lor her 
served somewhat to bias our jui la- 
ment. Bessy herself said it was the 
fever, and would not hear a word of 
hope to the contrary. But at night— 
the night of the first day, rcuiemi»er— 
she had nearly an hour of sickness, 
and was so relieved by it, and gi-ew so 
cool aud collected, that I detected the 
nature of the case It was nothin;^ 
but a bad bilious attack, accoiupauieJ 
by a very unusual decree of fever; 
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bat not the fever. ' You have cheated 
ine, my darling,' I said in a jesting 
way as I kissed her, * I shall not get 
the tontine.' Here she stands by my side 
tocounrm or refute it," broke off Dr. 
Kane, but indeed they could all see he 
wa$ relating the simple truth. " ' Can 
}oa not pretend that I am dead, 
Oliver V she answered faintly, for she 
was still exceedingly ill. ' I'll go 
away, and 3'ou can say I died.' Now 
of course Bessy spoke this jestingly, 
as I hail done: but nevertheless the 
^ords did lead to what afterwards 
t'Mik place. / proposed it — do not lay 
t)ie Matne on Bessy — that she really 
fei.ould go away, and I should give out 
tliat she was dead." 

A slight groan from the region of 
the t»e<l, smothered at once by a pre- 
iciidcd snore. Dr. Kane continued. 

•'In proHpective it seemed very easy 
of accomplishment — very. But had I 
f'»ri*seen all the disagreeable proceed- 
i>'U^s, the artifice, the trouble, that 
ciuhI inevitably attend such an at- 
tempted deceit, I should never have 
entered upon it. Had I properly re- 
CcctiMl, 1 of course might have fore- 
6ceu it ; but I did not reHect. Like a 
trreat many schemes that we enter 
ti^iou in life, the mind skips the work- 
\i\)i, an<l is content to skip it, and looks 
ouly to the end accomplished. Nearly 
all that night, Bessy and I conversed 
t'jrellier: chiefly planning how she 
(liould get away and where she should 
Slay, liy morning, what with the fa- 
ti_:ue induced by this prolonged vigil, 
a:td the exhaustion left from her ill- 
lies'), bhe was thoroughly worn out. It 
luid U^'cu agreed between us that she 
ft'iould simulate weariness and a desire 
V> sleep, the better to evade a discov- 
ery* of her, so far, restoration ; but 
thore was no need to simulate \ she was 
bolh sli^epy and exhausted." 

'* 1 never was so sleepy before in all 
my life," interrupted Bessy. 

*•' The day went on : at ten o'clock, 
when i'hiliis left, 1 went up to my 
wit'u's room, and told her the time for 
acting had come," resumed Dr. Rane. 
" Couiiug down again, I crossed over 
to Seek*y*s with the news that my 
wife WAS gone : and I strove to show 
the grief i should have felt had it !)e(*n 
true Crossing back to my home again, 



I saw Frank Dallory, and told him. 
* The play is inaugurated,' I said to 
Bessy when I went in — and then I be- 
took myself to Mr. North ; and then 
on to Hepburn's. Do you remember, 
sir, how I tried to soothe your grief ? — 
speaking persistently of hope —though 
of course you could not see that any 
hope remained," asked Dr. Rane, turn- 
ing to Mr. North. " I dared not speak 
more plainly, though I longed to do 
it." 

" Ay, I do remember," answered Mr. 
North. 

'' The worst part of all the business 
was the next ; the bringing in of the 
shell," continued the doctor. *' Worse, 
because I had a horror of my wife see- 
ing it. I contrived that she did not. 
Hepburn's men brought it up to the 
ante-room. Bessy was in bed still in 
the front room, and she heard them ; 
I could not help that. When they 
left, I put it down by the side of the 
wall with the trestles, threw some of 
my coats carelessly upon it, and so 
hid it. It was time then for Bessy to 
get up. While she was dressing, I 
went round to the stables where the 
gig and horse I used are kept, to make 
sure that the hostler had gone to bed — 
for he had a habit so me limes of sitting 
up late. It was during this absence 
of mine that Bessy. dres.sed all but her 
gown, went to the lan<Iing to listen 
whether, or not, I bad come in. The 
chamber door was open, so that the 
light shone on the landing; it haiK 
pened to be at that moment that Jelly 
was at the opposite window, and she 
—later -took it to bo Mrs. Rane's 
ghost that she saw." 

The sight of Mrs. Gass's amused 
face was something good. She nodded 
in triumph. 

" I thought it might be beer," said 
she. " I told Jelly what an uncommoa 
idiot she was. Ghost, indeed !*' 

** Bessy made herself rejwly, took 
some refreshment, and I brou^iit the 
gig to the back door in the garden, 
and drove my wife away. Tue only 
place open at that time of night — or 
rather morning — would be siime in* 
significant open railway station. We 
fixed on Hewley. I drove her there; and 
left her sitting under criver in solitary 
state ^for 1 had to get back with the 
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horse and gig before people were astir. 
A 9 soon as the morning vas pretty 
well on, so as not to be remarked by 
Btrangeip, Bessy walked to Churchend, 
about Ove miles' distance, and took a 
lo<iging in this hoase — this same room. 
Where she has been ever since — and it 
is a vast deal longer time than we cal- 
colated on. Poison my wife I" added 
Dr. Rane, with some emotion, as he 
drew her to him involuntarily, with a 
gesture of genuine love. ''She is 
rather too precious to me for that. You 
know; don't you, my darling." 

The happy tears stood in her eyes 
as she met his. He stooped and kissed 
her, very fondly. 

*' If my wife were taken from me, 
the Ticknells might keep the tontine 
money, and welcome; I should not 
care for it without Bessy. It was chiefly 
for her sake that my great desire to 
possess it arose," he added, emphat- 
ically. '' I could not bear that she 
should be reduced to so poor a hofne 
after Dal lory Hall. Bessy constantly 
eaid that she did not miud it, but /did ; 
minded it for her." 

"Couldn't you have managed all 
this without the funeral ?" asked Rich- 
ard Xorth, speaking for the first time. 

"How could I ?" returned Dr. Rane. 
" There were no means of avoiding it. 
When my wife was given out as dead, 
she had to be buried, or Mr. Inspector 
Jek}*!!, there, might have been coming 
in to ask the reason why. Had I prop- 
erly thought of all that must be done, 
I should, as I say, never have attempted 
it. It was hateful to me ; and I declare 
that I don't know how I could, or did, 
carry it through. Once or twice I 
thought I must stick fast, and confess, 
to my shame, that Bessy was alive — 
but I felt that might be worse, of the 
two, than going on with it to the end. 
I hope the Ticknells will suffer for 
what they have cost me." 

"Jelly says she saw the ghost twice," 
observed Mrs. Gass, her eyes twink- 
ling stilL 

" Ah, that was Bessy's fault I" said 
Dr. Kane, shaking his bead at his wife, 
in mock reproval, as we do at a beloved 
child when it is naughty. " She was 
so imprudent as to come home for a 
few hours — walking across country by 
easy stages and getting in aller night- 



fall. It was about her clothes. T bar* 
been over here twice at night — or thre* 
times, is it not, Bessy? — ^and broucrht 
her things each time. Bat I brought 
the most valuable, of them : Bessy said 
she must have the others, and at last, 
as I tell you, she came herselC to look 
after them. I think the clothes were 
only an excuse — eh, Bessy ?" 

" Partly," acknowleilged Bes«r. 
" For, oh I I longed for a sight of hcinae. 
Just one more sight as a farewell. I 
had quitted it in so bewildered a hurrr. 
It again led to Jell^^'s seeing me. I 
I was at my large chest^f-drawers^ 
papa," she continued as if speaking for 
Mr. North alone. "Oliver had gone 
round to get the gig to bring me back ; 
I thought I heard him come in again, 
and went to the landing to listen. It 
was not he, but Jelly; and we met 
face to face. I assure yoa she fright- 
ened me — for conseqnenoes— quite as 
much as I did her." 

"And, Bessy, my dear, what have 
the people here thought about it al! 
the time ?" inquired Mr North. '* Do 
they know who you are 7" 

" Why of course not, papa. They 
think I am a lady in poor health, stay- 
ing here for the sake of country air — 
and I did feel and look very ill when I 
came. It is an old widow lady who 
has the house, and the girl yoa saw is 
her servant. They are not curious. 
They know us only as Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver, and think we live at Bletchley. 
I want to know who it was that pushed 
matters to extremity in regard to these 
proceedings against my husband.*' 
added Mrs. Raue, after a pause. ** It 
was not you, papa : and Richard was 
doing his best to hush it ail up. 
Richard had known the truth since an 
interview he held with Oliver. Who 
was it, papa ?" 

Madam tumbled off the bed, moan- 
ing a little, as if she were very weak. 
Bessy had not the slightest idea that 
Madam had been the cuipriU 

"Who was it, Mr. Jekyll?" con- 
tinued Bessy. * 

The Inspector looked op to the 
ceiling and down to the floor ; and then 
thought the candle wanted snutiln?. 
Which it certainly did Madam said 
in a shrieking voice, as he was putting 
down the anuflbra, that ahe ahould de- 
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part. If the others chose to stay 
and countenance all this unparalleled 
iniquity, she could not." 

She stood, upright as ever, tossing 
back her head, all )ier native impu- 
dence returning to her. Dr. Rane 
quietly put himself in her path as she 
was gaining the door. *" 

" Mrs. North, pardon me if I request 
you to give me a little information ere 
you depart, as it is probably the last 
time we shall meet. What has been 
the cause of the long-continued and 
persistent animosity you have borne 
towards me ?" 

"Animosity to you!" returned 
Madam, flippantly. " I have borne 
none." 

The exceeding coolness of the avowal, 
in the teeth of facts, struck them as 
almost ludicrous. Mr. North raised 
his head and gazed at her in surprise. 

" You have pursued me with the 
most bitter animosity since the first 
moment that I came to Dallory, 
Madam," said Dr. Rane, quietly and 
steadily. " You have kept practice 
from me ; you have done what you can 
to crush me. It is you who urged on 
this recent charge against me — a very 
present proof of what I assert. But 
for you it might never have been 
made." 

Madam was slightly at bay: she 
seemed just a little flurried. Rallying 
her powers, she confronted Dr. Rane 
and told him that she did not think 
him skilful and did not personally like 
him : if she had been biassed against 
him, the feeling must have taken its 
rise in that — there was nothing else. 

Another of her shuffling untruths — 
and they all knew it for one. But they 
would get nothing better from her. 

The fact was this. Madam had 
feared that Mrs. Cumberland could, 
and perhaps would, throw some light 
on a certain episode of the past years ; 
which contingency Madam had dreaded 
above any earthly thing : for this she 
had wished and hoped to drive Mrs. 
Cumberland from the place, and had 
deemed that if she could drive away 
Oliver Rane, his mother might follow. 
That was the real truth : but no living 
person, save Madam, suspected it. 

She quitted the room with the last 
denial, conscious that she did not just 



now appear to advantage — the sneak- 
ing act of tracking them this night, 
Madam, with all her sophistry, could 
not plead an excuse for. The}' let her 
go. Even the Inspector did not pay 
her the courtesy of opening the door 
for her exit, or of lighting her down 
the crooked old wooden stairs. It was 
Bessy who ran to do it. 

" When you found things were going 
to be pushed against you. sir, why did 
you not declare the truth ?" asked the 
Inspector of Dr. Rane. 

** I knew that the moment I declared 
the truth, all hope of the tontine money 
would be at an end ; that I should have 
done what I had done for nothing," 
answered Dr. Rane. " Richard North 
undertook to give me notice in time if 
things should be pushed to an ex- 
tremity; but he got disabled, you 
know, and could not Until they were 
in the act of disturbing the grave, I 
had no warning of it." 

A pause of silence followed the 
answer. Dr. Rane resumed. 

" Ill-luck seems to have attended it 
from the first. Perhaps nothing better 
was to be expected. Jelly's having 
seen my wife was a great misfortune. 
And then looti at the delay as to the 
tontine money 1 Had the trustees paid 
it at once Bessy and I should have 
been safe away long ago." 

"Where to?" asked Mrs. Gass. 

"America. It is where we shall 
now go, in any case. As I have not 
the monej' to join Dr. Jones as partner, 
I daresay he'll be glad of me as an as- 
sistant." 

" Look here," said Mrs. Gass. " I 
don't say that what you've done is any- 
thing but a very wrong thing, doctor ; 
but might have been worse : and, com- 
pared to what a lot o' fools were say- 
ing, it seems but a trifle. I was once 
about to make you an oiler of some 
money. Finding you couldn't get the 
tontine paid to you and your wife ; 
which, as I've told you, I thought was 
a shame, all circumstances considered ; 
I resolved to advance it to you myself. 
Mrs. Rane's death stopped me ; least- 
ways, her reported death. You won't 
get it now, doctor, for certain, from 
the Ticknells^for I suppose they'll 
have to be told the truth : and so you 
shall have it from me. Two thousand 
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pounds is ready for yoa, at jonr com- 
mand." 

A red soot of emotion flashed Dr. 
Rane's pale face. He gazed at Mrs. 
Gass eagerly, as if asking whether it 
could be true. 

" It's all right, doctor. You are my 
late husband's nephew, you know, and 
all the money was his. You'll find 
yourself and your wife snbstantially 
remembered in my will ; and as two 
thousand pounds of it may do you 
good now, it shall be advanced to you." 

Bessy stole round to Mrs. Gass, and 
burst into tears on her bosom. Happy, 
grateful tears. The doctor, the scarlet 
flush deepening on his face, took Mrs. 
Qass's hand and clasped it. 

" And I wish to my very heart I had 
made no delay in the offer at first," 
cried Mrs. Gass. " It'll always be a 
warning to me not to put off till to- 
morrow what should be done to-day. 
And so, doctor, there's the money 
ready ; and Bessy, my dear, I don't 
see why you and he need banish of 
yourselves to America. You might 
get a good practice, doctor, and not go 
further nor London." 

" 1 must go to America ; I must go," 
said the doctor, hastily. ** Neither I 
nor Bessy would like now to stay in 
England." 

" Well, perhaps you may be right," 
acquiesced Mrs. Gass. 

"But it's a long way," said Mr. 
North. 

" It may not be for ever, sir," ob- 
served Dr. Rane, cheerfully. " I know 
I shall do well there ; and when I have 
made a fortune perhaps we maj' come 
back and live in London. Never 
again in Dallory. Or, if not to live, 
to visit. The old and the new world 
are brought very near each other now, 



V 



6ir. 

Is it of any use pursuing the inter- 
view to its close? When they went 
out again, after it was over, Madam's 
carriage was only then driving off. 
Madam's coachman had put up his 
horses somewhere, and neither he nor 
they could be readily found. There 
was apparently no house open in the 
primitive village, and Madam had the 
pleasure of undergoing an hour or 
two's soaking in a good, sound, down- 
pouriug of rain. 



" I shall have to make thin^^s ri^bt 
with the authorities; and I suppose 
Hepburn may keep the cofllns for his 
pains," quaintly remarked Mr. Inspec- 
tor Jekyll. 

But the carnage took back one le^ts 
than it had brouo^ht For Dr. Rajie 
did not return again to Dallory. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

ARTHUR BOHUN'S SHAMS. 

A well-spread dessert table of glass, 
and china and plate, glittering under 
the rays of the handsome chandelier 
in the dining-room of Sir Nash 
Bohun's ton^i house. Sir Nash and 
his Nephew Arthur are seate^l at it, 
one guest between them. It is Oea- 
eral Strachan, an old officer, Scotch 
by birth, who has just come home 
after passing the best part of his Life 
in India. 

The winter was departing. Arthur 
Bohun looked better, Sir Nash pretty 
well. In a month or two both intended 
to depart for the Grerman springs, that 
were to renovate Sir Nash*s life. 

General Strachan had been very in* 
timate with Sir Nash Bohun in early 
life, before he went out at all to India. 
After he went out he had been equally 
intimate with Major Bohun; but he 
was only Captain Strachan then. 

" And so you think Arthur like his 
father," observed Sir Nash, aa he 
passed the claret. 

"The very image of him," replied 
the General. " I'm sure I should have 
known him for Tom Bohun's son had 
I met him accidentally in the street. 
Adair saw the likeness, too." 

"What Adair's that?" carelessly 
asked Sir Nash. 

" William Adair. You saw me with 
him at the club door this morning. 
We were going in at the moment when 
yon came up." 

Perhaps Sir Nash was a little struck 
with the name. He called to mind a 
good-looking, slender, gentlemanly 
man, who had been arm-in-arm with 
the general at the time mentioned* 

" But what Adair is it, Strachan ?** 

''What Adair? Why, the one who 
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was jQ India wben — ^when poor Tom 
died. lie was Tom's greatest friend. 
Perhaps you have never heard of 
him V 

'* Yes I have, to my sorrow," said 
Sir Nash. ** It was he who caused 
poor Tom's death." 

General Strachan apparently did 
not understand " Who caused poor 
Tom's death ?" 

" Adair." 

*' Why bless me, where could you 
have picked up that ?" cried the gen- 
eral in surprise. "If Adair could 
have saved Tom's life at any sacrifice 
to himself he'd have done it. They 
were close, firm friends to the last." 

Sir Nash seemed to be listening as 
though he heard not. " Of course we 
did not get at the particulars of my 
brother's death, over here, as we 
should have done had we been on the 
spot," he remarked. " We were glad, 
rather, to hush it up for the sake of 
Arthur. Poor Tom got into some 
trouble, some disgrace, and Adair led 
him into it. Tluit's what we have 
always heard." 

•• Then you have heard wrong, 
Bohun," said the general somewhat 
bluntly. "Tom got into debt, and I 
don^t know what all, but it was not 
Adair that led him into it. Who could 
have told you it was ?" 

*' Mrs. Bohun, Tom's widow." 

*• Oh, she," returned the general, in 
an accent of contempt that spoke vol- 
umes. "Why she— but never mind 
now," he broke off, suddenl}* glancing 
at Arthur as he remembered that she 
was his mother. " Let bygones be by- 
gones, Bohun," he added, sipping his 
claret ; " no good to recall them. 
Only don't continue to believe aught 
against William Adair. He is one of 
the best men living, and always has 
been. " 

Arthur Bohun, who had sat still as 
a stone, leaned his pale face a little 
towards the general, and spoke. 

** Did not this Mr. Adair, after my 
father's death, get into disgrace, and*- 
and undergo its punishment ?" 

*' Never. Adair got into no dla- 
gracc." 

'* Has he been a convict ?" continued 
Arthur, in a low, clear tone. 

*" A WHAT f " cried the general, put- 1 



ting down his glass and staring at 
Arthur in amazement. "My good 
young fellow, you cannot know of 
whom you are speaking. William 
Adair has been a respected man all 
his life : he is just as honorable as 
your father was — and the world knew 
pretty well what poor Tom's fastidious 
notions on thie point of honor were. 
Adair is a gentleman amidst gentle- 
men; I can't say better of him than 
that, though I talked for an hour. He 
is come into all the family honors and 
fortune, which he never expected. A 
good old Scotch family it is, too ; bet- 
ter than mine. There, we'll drop the 
subject now: no good to reap up 
things that are past and done with." 

Sir Nash asked no more: neither 
did Arthur. Some instinct lay within 
both of them that, for their own sakes, 
it might be better not. 

But when the general left — which he 
did very soon, having an evening en- 
gagement — ^Arthur went out with him. 
Arthur Bohun knew, as well as though 
he had been told, that his wicked 
mother — he could but think of her so 
in that moment — had dealt treacher- 
ously with him ; to answer some end 
of her own, she had cahiminated Mr. 
Adair. Cost him what pain and shame 
it might: he would clear it up now. 

" Will you give me the particulars— 
that which you would not give my 
uncle," began Arthur in agitation, the 
moment they were out of the house, 
as he placed his hand on the general's 
arm. "No matter what they are, I 
must know them." 

" I'd give them to your uncle, and 
welcome," said the plain old soldier. 
"It was to you I would not give 
them." 

** But I mast learn them." 

" Not from me." 

" If you will not tell them, I shall 
apply to William Adair." 

" William Adair can give them yoa 
if he pleases. I shall not. Take 
advice, my dear young friend, and 
don't enquire." 

" I will tell you what I suspect — ^that 
if any one had a hand in driving my 
father to — to do what he did do, it was 
his wife; my mother. You tohy tell 
me now." 

** Na Because she is y oar mother. " 
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"But T have the most urgent reason 
for wishing to know the particulars." 

'•Well, Arthur Bohun. I'd rather 
not tell you, and that's the truth. If 
poor Tom could hear me in his grave, 
I don't think he*d like it, you see. No, 
I can't. Ask Adair, first of all, 
whether he'd advise it, or not." 

" Where is he sta3'^ing ?" 

''Grosvenor Place. He and his 
daughter are in a furnished house 
there. She is very delicate." 

" And — ^you say — I beg your par- 
don, General," added Arthur in agita- 
tion, detaining him as he was going 
away — ** you say that he is an 
untainted gentleman." 

"Who? Adair? As untainted as 
yon or I, my young friend. Good 
night." 

In his mind's miserable tumult, any 
delay seemed dreadful, and Arthur 
Bohun turned at once to the house in 
Grosvenor Place. He asked if he 
could see Mr. Adair. 

The servant hesitated. " There is 
no Mr. Adair here, sir," he said. 

Arthur looked up at the number. 
" Are you sure ?" he asked of the 
man. " I was informed by General 
Strachan that Mr. Adair had taken 
this house, and was living here." 

" The General must have said Sir 
William, sir. Sir William Adair lives 
here." 

" Oh— Sir William," spoke Arthur; 
" I — I was not aware Mr. Adair had 
been knighted." 

" Knighted, sir I My master has 
not been knighted, sir," cried the man, 
as if he were indignant at the charge. 
*' Sir William has succeeded to the 
baronetcy through the death of his 
uncle, Sir Archibald." 

What with one thing and another, 
Arthur's head seemed to be in a whirl. 
Sir Archibald Adair had been well 
known to him by reputation : a proud 
old Scotch barouet, of a proud old 
lineage. And so this was Ellen's 
family I And he had been deeming 
her not fit to mate with him, a Bohun 1 

" Can I see Sir Williani ? Is he at 
home ?" 

" He is at home, sir. I think you 
can see him." 

In the dining-room of the house sat 
Bir William Adair when Arthur was 



shown in — ^hfs after-dinner coffee on m 
stand by his side, a newspaper in his 
hand. He was a slight man of rather 
more than middle height, with an 
attractive countenance. The features 
were good, their expression was noble 
and pleasing. It was impossible to 
associate such a face and bearing with 
anything like dishonor. 

" I believe my name is not altogether 
strange to you, sir," said Arthur as 
the servant closed the door. " I ho^ie 
you will pardon my intrusion — and 
especially that it should be at this late 
hour." 

Sir William had risen to receive 
him. He could but mark the agitation 
with which the words were spoken. 
A moment's vacillation, and then be 
took Arthur's hand and clasped it 
within his own. 

" If I wished to be cold to yoa I 
could not," he said warmly. " For, 
to me, you seem to be your father 
come to life again. He and I were 
friends." 

" And did you wish to be cold to 
me?" asked Arthur. 

" I have felt cold to you this many 
a year. Worse than that " 

" But why, Sir William ?" 

" Ah — why. I cannot tell yon. 
For one thing, I have pictnre<1 you as 
resembling another, more than him." 

" You mean my mother." 

Sir William looked at Captain 
Bohun before he replied. " Yes I do. 
Will you take a seat : and sonae 
coffee." 

Arthur sat down, but it may be 
questioned whether he as much as 
heard that coffee was mentioned. Sir 
William rang the bell and ordere^l 
a cup of it brought in. Arthur leaned 
forward to speak; his blue eyes 
solemnly earnest, his hand a little otit> 
stretched. Sir William almost stai-ted. 

" How strangely like him you are I'* 
he exclaimed " The look, the gesture, 
the voice, all are your flEtther's over 
again. I could fancy that you were 
Thomas Bohun — as I last saw him in 
life." 

" You • knew him well, — and my 
mother ? You knew all about them ?" 

" Quite well. I knew you too when 
you were a little child." 

"Tell me one thing then,** said 
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Arthur, bis emotion increasing. " Was 
she my mother f " 

The question sarprised Sir William 
Adair. "She was certainly your 
mother, and your father's wife. Why 
do you ask it ?" 

** Because — she has so acted — that 
1 — that I — have many a time wished 
she was not. I have almost hoped it. 
1 wish I could hope it now." 

" Ah." said Sir WUliam. It was all 
he said. 

*' Did you care much for my &ther, 
Sir William ?" 

•* More than I ever cared for any 
other man. I have never cared for 
one since as I cared for him. We 
were young fellows then, he and I ; 
not much older than you are now; 
but ours was a true friendship." 

•* Then I conjure you, by that friend- 
ship, to disclose to me the whole 
liistorj' of the past : the circumstances 
atteuding my father's shocking death, 
and its cause. Speak of things as 
tliouirh my mother were no blood 
relative of mine. I wish to heaven 
she never had been I" 

'^1 think you must know somewhat 
of the circumstances," spoke Sir 
William. " £lse why should you say 
this?" 

" It is because I know part that I 
must know the whole. My mother 
has — has — lied to me," he concluded, 
bringing out the word with paiuful 
elfort. "She has fostered a false 
Btory upon me, and — I cannot rest." 

" Arthur Bohun, although 3*ou con- 
jure me by your late father, and for 
his sake I would do a groat deal, I 
fear that I ou<;ht not to do this." 

" General Strachan bade me come to 
you. I begijed of him to toll me, but 
b«* said no. Does he know all ?" broke 
olT Arthur. 

•* Every tittle. I think he and I 
and your mf»ther are nearly the only 
three left who do know it. There 
were but some half-dozen of us alto- 
gether." 

**And do yon not think that I, 
Major Bohun*8 only son, should at 
least be made acquainted with as 
much as others knowf Tell it roe, 
Sir William : for my lost father's sake." 

••The only difliculty is — that you 
muat hear ill of your mother." 



" I cannot hear worse of her than I 
know," impetuousl}' returned Arthur. 
" Perhaps it was not as bad as I am 
imagining that it may have been." 

But Sir William held back. The 
coffee came in and Arthur drank it at 
a gulp, scalding hot, and sent the cup 
away again. He seemed on the brink 
of a fever in his impatience. And 
whether it was that, or to clear the 
memory of Major Bohun, or that he 
deemed it a righteous thing to satisfy 
Major Bohun's son, or that he yielded 
to over-persuasion, Sir William Adair 
spoke. 

They sat nearly together, the small 
coffee table between them. Whether 
the room was light or whether the room 
was dark, neither remembered. It was 
a miserable tale thev were absorbed in : 
one that need not be very much elab- 
orated here. 

** William Adair, when a young man, 
quarreled with his family, or they with 
him, and an utter estrangement took 
place. Uis father and mother were 
dead, but his uncle. Sir Archibald, and 
other relatives were left. He, the young 
man, went to the Madras Presidenej', 
appointed to some post there in the 
civil service. His family made a boast 
of discarding him ; he, in return, was 
so bitterly incensed and resentful 
against them, that had it been well 
practicable, he would have abandoned 
the very name — Adair. Never a word 
did he breathe to anyone of who or 
what his family was ; his Scotch kc- 
cent betrayed his country but people 
knew no more. That he was a gen- 
tleman, and in a gentleman's position, 
was apparent, and that was all-sufU- 
cient 

"A strong friendship ensued between 
him and Slajor Bohun. During one 
hot seanon it happened that they both 
went up in search of health to the Blue 
Mountains, as Indians call the l>eautiful 
rei^ion of the Neilgherry Hills. Mrs. 
Bohun accompanied her husband ; Mr. 
Adair was not married. There they 
made the acquaintance of the Reverend 
George Cumberland, who was stationed 
at Ootacamund with his wife. Oota- 
camund was at that time filled, and a 
great deal of gaiety (a great deal con- 
sidering what the place was) was going 
on I Mrs. Bohun was noted for it. Thsre 
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was some gambling nightly : and no 
votary joined in it more persistently 
than she. Major Bohan removed with 
her to a little place at a short distance, 
and a few others went also ; the chap- 
Iain, George Cumberland, was one. 

" There came a frightful day for Ma- 
jor Bohun. Certain claims suddenly 
swooped down upon him ; debts ; 
promissory notes, bearing his signa- 
ture in conjunction with William 
Adair's. Neither understood what it 
could mean, for they had given nothing 
of the kind. A momentary thought 
arose to Major Bohun — ^that his wife 
was implicated; but only so far as 
that she might have joined in this high 
play ; nothing worse. He had become 
aware that she had a passion for 
gambling, and the discovery had 
frightened him : in fact it was to wean 
her from undesirable associates and 
pursuits that he had come away on 
this holiday; the ostensible plea, 
health, was not the true one. But this 
was not known even to his best friend, 
William Adair. 'Let me investigate 
this, let me deal with it.' said the major 
to Mr. Adair. But Mr. Adair, not 
choosing to let a man forge his name 
with impunity — and he had no sus- 
picion it was a woman — did not heed 
the injunction, but addressed himself 
to the investigation. And a nice nest 
of iniquity he found. He traced the 
affair home to one Rabbetson — But 
that was in all probability an assumed 
name — a man bad in every way ; who 
was no better than a blackleg; who 
had wormed himself into society to prey 
upon it, and upon men and women's 
failings. This man Mr. Adair confron- 
ted with Major Boh (in ; and then — and 
then — ^the fellow, brought to bay, 
braved it out by disclosing who his 
helpmate was — Mrs. Bohun. 

" It was even so. Mr. Adair sat 
aghast, at the revelation. Had he 
suspected this, he would have kept it 
to himself. How far she had connected 
, herself with this man, it was best not 
to enquire : and they never did en- 
quire, and never knew. One thing was 
certain — the man could atford to take 
a high ground. He went out from the 
interview bidding them do their worst 
— ^which with him would not be much, 
he affirmed : for it was not he who had 



issued the false bills, bnt the major^s 
wife. And they saw he spoke the 
truth." 

Arthur Bohun listened to this now, 
sitting still as a statue. 

" I never saw any man so overcome 
as Bohun," continued Sir William 
Adair. ''He took it to heart; to 
heart. ' And she is the mother of my 
child I he said to me ; and then he gave 
way, and held my hands in his, and 
sobbed npon my shoulder. We will 
hush it up ; we will lake up the bills 
and the other obligations,' I said to him : 
though in truth I did not see how I 
should do my part in it, for I was a 
poor man : he was poor also ; his ex- 
penses and his wife kept him so. ' It 
cannot be hushed up, Adair.' he 
answered ; ' it has gone too far.' Tho®e 
were the last words he ever said to me ; 
it was the last time I saw him alive. '^ 

*' Go on," said Arthur, without lift- 
ing his head. 

** Mrs. Bohun came into the room, 
and I quitted it. I saw by her face 
that she knew what had happened ; it 
was full of evil as she turned it on me. 
Rabbetson had met her when he was 
going out, and whispered some words 
in her ear. What passed between her 
and Major Bohun I never knew. Be- 
fore I had been five minutes in my 
rooms she stoo<l before me; she had 
followed me down. Of all the vito- 
peration that a woman's tongue can 
utter, hers lavished about the worst on 
me. It was I who had brought on the 
crisis, she said ; it was I who had taken 
Rabbetson to her husband. I quietly 
told her that when I took Rabbetson 
to Major Bohun, I had not the remo- 
test idea that she was mixed up with 
the affair in any way ; and that if I had 
known it, known what Rabbetson 
could say, I never should have taken 
him, but have striven to deal with it 
myself, and keep it dark for my friend 
Bohun *s sake. She would hear n<>th- 
ing ; she was like a mad woman : she 
cursed me ; she swore that not a word 
of it was true ; that Rabbetson did not 
say it, could not have said it, but tliat 
I and Major Bohun had concocted the 
tale between us. In short, 1 think she 
was, for the time being, mad." 

'' Stay a moment, Sir William." in- 
terrupted Arthur. " Who was ahe 1 I 
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have never known. T don't think my 
father's family ever did know." 

" Neither did I ever know — to a cer- 
tainty. A coasin, or sister, or some 
relative of hers, had married a doctor 
in practice at Madras, and she was out 
there on a visit to them. Captain Bo- 
hun — ^as he was then — caught by her 
face and figure, both fine in those days, 
fell in love and married her. He 
found afterwards that her father kept 
an hotel somewhere in England." 

So I This was the high-born lady 
who had set up for being above all 
Dallory. But for the utmost self- 
control Arthur Bohun would have 
groaned outright. 

"Go on, please," was all he said. 
" Get it finished." 

" There is not much more," returned 
Sir William. I went looking about 
for Bohun everywhere that afternoon ; 
and could not find him. Just before 
sun-down he was found — found as — as 
I daresay you have heard. The spot 
was retired and shady, and his pistol 
lay beside him. He had not sufifered : 
death must have been instantaneous." 

" The report here was that he died 
of sunstroke," said Arthur, breaking 
A long pause. 

"No doubt. Mrs. Bohun caused it 
to be so reported. The real facts 
transpired but to few: Cumberland, 
Captain Strachan, myself, and two or 
three others." 

" Did Mrs. Cumberland know of 
them ?" suddenly asked Arthur, a 
thought striking him. 

" I daresay not. I don't suppose 
her husband would disclose to her the 
shameful tale. She was not on the 
spot at the time ; had gone to nurse 
some friend who was sick. I respected 
them both highly. We made a kind 
of compact among ourselves, we men, 
not to speak of this story ever, unless 
it should be to defend Bohun, or for 
some other good purpose. We wished 
to give Mrs. Bohun a chance to redeem 
her acts and doings in lier own land, 
for which she at once sailed. Arthur, 
if I have had to say this to you, it is 
to vindicate your dead father. I be- 
lieve that your mother has dreaded me 
ever since." 

Dreaded him I Ay 1 and foully 
aspersed him in her insane dread. 



Arthur thought of the wicked inven- 
tion she had raised, and passed his 
hands upon his face as if he could shut 
out the remembrance. 

" What became of Rabbetson ?" he 
asked, in a low tone. 

"He disappeared. I think, else I 
should surely have shot him in his 
turn, or kicked him to death. I saw 
him afterwards in Australia dying in 
the most abject misery." 

" And the claims ? — the bills ?" 

" I took them upon myself ; and 
contrived, to pay — with time." 

** You left India for Australia?" 
continued Arthur, after a pause. 

" My health failed, and I petitioned 
our government to remove me to a 
different climate. They complied, and 
sent me to Australia. I stayed there, 
trying to accumulate a competency 
that should enable me to live at home 
with EHlen as befitted my family : little 
supposing that I was destined to be- 
come its head. Mj* two cousins. Sir 
Archibald's sons, have died one after 
the other." 

Arthur Bohun had heard all he 
wished, perhaps all there was to tell. 
If— if he could make his peace with 
Ellen, the old relations between them 
might yet be renewed. But while his 
heart bounded with the hope, the red 
shame crimsoned his brow as he 
thought of the past. Glancing at the 
time-piece on the mantle-shelf, he saw 
it was only half-past nine; not too 
late. 

** May I see your daughter, sir ?" he 
asked in a low tone. " We used to be 
good friends." 

" So I suppose," replied Sir William. 
" You made love to her, Mr. Arthur 
Bohun. Yoa would have married her, , 
I believe, bat that I stopped it." 

" You stopped it 1" exclaimed 
Arthur, quite at sea : for he had not 
known of the letter received by Ellen. 

"I wrote to Ellen, telling her I 
must forbid her to marry you. I 
feared at the time of writing that the 
interdict might not arrive in time. 
But it seems it did." 

"Yes,"abstractedy returned Arthur, 
letting pass what he did not under- 
stand. ^ 

" You see, I had been thinking of 
you always as belonging to her — yoxxx 
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mother — ^more tban to him. That 
mistake is over. I shall value you 
now as his son ; more I daresay than 
I shall ever value any oth^r young 
man in this world. ^' 

Arthur's breath came fast and thick. 
' Then — ^you — ^you will give her to me, 
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Sir William shook his head in sad- 
ness. Arthur misunderstood the mean- 
ing 

" The probability is, sir, that I shall 
be Sir Arthur Bohun; that I shall 
succeed my uncle in the baronetcy. 
Would it not satisfy you?" 

** You can see her if you will," was 
Sir William's answer, but there was 
the same sad kind of denial in his 
manner. " I would not say No now 
for 3'our father's sake. She is in the 
drawing-room. Upstairs, front-room. 
I will Join you as soon as I have 
written a note." 

Arthur found bis way to it by in- 
stinct. Ellen was Ivinor back in an 
easy chair; the brilliant light of the 
chandelier shining on her fiice. Open- 
ing the door softly, it— that face — was 
the first object that struck his sight. 
And he started hack from it in a kind 
of amazed terror. 

Was it death that he saw written 
there ? All too surely the conviction 
came home to him. 

Oh 1 but it was a more momentous 
interview than the one just over. Ex- 
plaining he knew not how, explaining 
he knew not what, save that his love 
had never left hf r, Arthur Bohun knelt 
at her feet, and they mingled their sobs 
toi^ether. For some minutes neither 
could understand the other : but eluci- 
dation came at last. Arthur tohi her 
that the wicked tale, the frightful 
treachery which had parted them was 
but a concocted fable on his mother's 
part, and then he found that Ellen had 
never known anything about the tale. 

" What then did you think was the 
. matter with me ?" he asked. 
' And she told him. She told him 
without reserve, now that she found 
how untrue it was : she thought he 
had given her up for another. Madam 
had informed her he was about to 
marry Miss Dallory. 



He took in the Aill sense of what the 
words implied : of the very abje^*t 
light in wiiich his conduct must h.-ive 
appeared to her. Going to marry Miss 
Dallor^^ I A groan burst from iiim : 
he covered bis face to hide its shame 
and trouble. 

"Ellen! Ellen! Yon could not 
have thought it of me." 

" It was what I did think. How 
was I to think anything else ? Your 
mother said it." 

" Lord forgive her her sins !' be 
wailed, in his despair. Ellen hid her 
face. 

" It was enough to kill yoo, Ellen. 
Xo wonder you look like thisu" 

She was panting a little. Her 
breath seemed very short. 

" Pray heaven I may be enabled to 
make it up to you when yoa are my 
wife. I will try hard, mj* darling." 

•• I shall not live for it, Arthur." 

A spasm took his heart. The words 
struck him as being so very real. 

" Arthur, I have known it for some 
time now. You must not grieve for 
me. I think even that death is rather 
near." 

*' What has killed yoa T I ?" 

A flush passed over her wan face. 
Yes, he had killed her. That is, his 
conduct had ; the sensitive crimsoQ 
betrayed it. 

" I suppose the fact is, I shoul^ not 
in any case have lived long." she saitl, 
aloud. '• I believe they feared some- 
thing of the kind for me years ago. 
Arthur, don't weep I Don't weep; I 
cannot bear it."^ 

Sir William Adair had just told him 
how his father had wept in hia misery. 
And before Arthur could well collect 
himself, Sir William entered. 

" You see," he whispered, aside to 
Arthur, ** why it may not be. There 
will be no marriage for her in this life. 
I am not surpri%>ed. I seem to have 
expected it alwaj's : my wife^ her 
mother, died of decline." 

Arthur Bohun quitted the house, 
overwhelmed with shame and sorrow. 
What regi*et is there like unto that for 
past mistaken conduct which can 
uever be repaired, never remedied in 
this world t 
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CHAPTER XL VI. 

NO HOPK. 

Once more, and for good, does the 
scene change to Dallory. 

Seated on the lawn -bench at Dallory 
Hall In the sweet spring sunshine^-for 
the time has a^^ain gone on — was Ellen 
Adair. Sir William Adair and Arthur 
Bohun were pacing amidst the flower- 
beds that used to be Mr. North's. 
Arthur stooped and plucked a mag- 
nificent pink hyacinth. 

" It is not treason, sir, is it ?" he 
asked, smiling. 

"What is not treason?" returned 
the elder man. 

" To pick this." 

"Pick as many as you like/' said 
Sir William. 

" Mr. North never liked us to pluck 
his flowers. Now and then ^adam 
would make a ruthless swoop upon 
them for her entertainments. It grieved 
his heart bitterly : and I think that 
was whence we got an idea that he did 
BOt like us to pluck them." 

" No wonder," said Sir William. 

The restoration to the old happiness, 
the clearing-up of the dreadful cloud 
that had so fatally told upon her, 
seemed to infuse new vigor into Ellen's 
shortening span of life. With the 
exception of her father, everybody 
tliought she was recovering : the 
doctors admitted, rather dubiously, 
that it "might be." She got wonder- 
fully well through the winter, went out 
and about almost as of old ; and when 
more genial weather set in, it was sug- 
gested by friends that she should be 
taken to a warmer climate. Ellen 
opposed it ; it would be of no avail 
she knew, perhaps only hasten on the 
end ; and after a private interview Sir 
William had with the doctors, he did 
not second it. Her great wish was to 
go to Dallory : and arrangements for 
their removal thither were made. 

Dallory Hall was empty, and Sir 
William found that he could occupy it 
for the present if he pleased. Mr. 
North had removed to the house that 
bad been Mrs. Cumberland's, leaving 
his own furniture (in point of fact it 
was Richard^s) at the Hall, hoping the 
next tenant, whoever that might prove 
to be, would take to it. Miss Dallory 



seemed quite undecided what to do 
with the Hall, whether to let it for a 
term again, or not. But she was quite 
willing that Sir William Adair should 
have it for a month or two. 

And so he came down with Ellen, 
bringing his servants. This was only 
the third day after their arrival, and 
Mr. Arthur Bohun had arrived. Sir . 
William had told him he might come 
when he would. 

The change seemed to have done 
Ellen good, and she had had her visitors. 
Mrs. Oass had been there; Mr. North 
had come; and Richard ran in for 
a few minutes daily. Sir William 
welcomed them all heartily ; Mrs. Gass 
warmly ; for she was the sister-in-law 
of Mrs. Cumberland, and Ellen had 
told him of Mrs. Gass's goodness of 
heart. She had untied her bonnet, 
tilting it to the back of her head with- 
out ceremony, and stayed luncheon 
with them. 

Mr. North was alone in his new 
home, and likel}' to be ; for his wife 
had relieved him of her society. 
Violently indignant at the prospect of 
removal from such a habitation as the 
Hall to that small home of the late 
Mrs. Cumberland's, Madam went off to 
London with Matilda, and took Sir 
Nash Bohun 's house by storm. Not 
an hour, however, had she been in it, 
when Madam found all her golden and 
aspiring dreams must be scattered to 
the four winds. Never again would 
Sir Nash receive her as a guest or toler- 
ate her presence. The long hidden 
truth, as connected with his unfortu- 
nate brother's death, had been made 
clear to him : first of all by General 
Strachan, next by Sir William Adair, 
with whom he became intimate. 

What boots it to tell of the interview 
between Arthur and his mother ? It 
was of a painful character. There was 
no out-spoken, reproach, there was no 
loud voice raised. In a subdued man- 
ner, striving all the while for calmness, 
Arthur told her she had wilfully de- 
stroyed both himself and Ellen Adair ; 
her life, for she was dying ; his happi- 
ness. He recapitulated all that had 
been disclosed to him relating to his 
father's death ; and Madam, brought to 
bay, never denied its accuracy. 

"But that I daie not presume de-* 
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libcrately to fly in the face of one of 
Heaven's express Commandments, I 
would now cast you off forever," he 
concluded in his bitter pain. " Look 
upon 3'ou again as my mother, I 
cannot. I will help yon when you 
need help ; so far will I act the part of 
a son to you ; but all respect for you 
has been forced out of me ; and I 
would prefer that we should not meet 
very often." 

Madam went off the same day to 
Germany, Matilda and Parrit, the 
maid, in her wake. Letters came from 
her to say she should never go back to 
Dallory, never ; probably never set her 
foot on British soil again ; and there- 
fore she desired that a suitable income 
might be secured to her abroad. 

And so Mr. North had bis new resi- 
dence all to himself — save for Richard. 
Jelly had taken up her post as his 
housekeeper, general manager, and 
upper servant ; with a boy and a maid 
under her; and there was one out- 
door gardener. All of whom she domi- 
neered over to her heart's content. 
Jelly was regaining some of her lost 
flesh, and more than her lost spirits. 
Set at rest, in a confidential interview 
with Mr. Richard, as to the very 
tangible nature of the apparition she 
had seen, Jelly was herself again. Mr. 
North thought his garden lovely, more 
compact even than the extensive one 
at the Hall ; he was out in it all day, 
working a bit between whiles, and felt 
at peace. Mrs. Qass came to see him 
often ; Mary Dallory nearly daily : he 
had his good son Richard to bear him 
company in an evening : and alto- 
gether Mr. North was in much comfort. 
It had been Richard's intention to take 
a lodging for himself; but the departure 
of Madam changed his plans, and he 
went into the new house with his 
father. Dr. Rane's house remained 
empty : old Phillis, to whom also had 
been disclosed the truth, being there to 
take care of it. The doctor's personal 
effects had been sent to him by Richard. 

And that's all that need be said of 
the changes just yet. 

*• Ellen looks much better, sir," re- 
marked Arthur Bohun, as he twirled 
the pink hyacinth he had plucked. 

" A little fresher, perhaps, from the 
country air," answered Sir William. 



" I have not lost hope : she may be 
mine yet," he murmured. 

Sir William did not answer. He 
would give her to Arthur now with bis 
whole will and heart, had her heailli 
permitted it. Arthur himself looked 
ill ; in the last few months he seemed 
to have aged 3'ear8. An awful amount 
of remorse was ever upon him ; his 
life, in its unavailing regret, seemed to 
be one long agony. 

They turned across to where she was 
sitting. ** Would you not like to walk 
a little, Ellen ?" asked her father. 

She rose at once. Arthur held out 
his arm, and she took it. Sir William 
was quite content that it should be so : 
Arthur, and not bimselt The three 
paced the lawn. Ellen wore a lilac silk 
gown and warm white burnouse cloak. 
An elegant girl yet, though worn, 
nearly to a shadow, with the same 
sweet flEice as of yore. 

But she was soon tired, and sat 
down again, Arthur by her side. One 
of the gardeners came np for some or- 
ders, and Sir William went away with 
him. 

*' I have not been so happy for many 
a day. Ellen, as I am this one,'' began 
Captain Bohun. ** You are looking 
quite yourself again. I think — in a 
little while — that you may be mine.'' 

A blush, beautiful as the rose-flush 
of old, sat for a moment on her cheeks. 
She knew how fallacious was the hope. 

" I am nearly sure that Sir William 
thinks so, and will soon give yon to 
me," he added. 

** Arthur," she said, putting her wan 
and wasted hand on his, "don't lay 
the hope to heart. The — ^the disap- 
pointment, when it came, would be all 
the harder to bear." 

" But, my darling, you are sorely 
better." 

'* Yes, I seem so, jast for a little 
time. But 1 fear that I shall never be 
well enough to be your wife." 

" It was so very near once, yon 
know," was all he whispered. 

There was no one within view, and 
they sat, her hand clasped in his. The 
old expressive silence that used to lie 
between them of old, ensued now. 
They could not tell to each other 
more than they had told. In the most 
unexpected reconciliation that had 
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come, in the bliss it brought, all had 
been disclosed, Arthur had heard all 
abruit her sel f-humiliatLon and anguish ; 
be knew of the treasured violets, and 
their supposed treachery: she had 
listened to his recital of the weeks of 
despair ; she had seen the letter, writ- 
ten to him from Eastsea, worn with 
bis kisses, his tears, and kept in his 
bosom still No : of the past there 
was nothing more to tell each other ; 
so far, they were at rest. 

Arthur Bohun was still uncon- 
sciously twirling that pink hyacinth 
about in his fingers. Becoming awake 
to the fact, he offered it to her, put- 
ting it in her lap. A wan smile parted 
her lips. 

** You should not have given it to 
me. Arthur." 

" Why ?" 

Ellen look it up and smelt it. The 
perfume was very strong. 

" Why should I not have given it to 
you r* 

" Don't you know what the hyacinth 
is an emblem of?" 

•' No." 

" Death. " 

One quick, pained glance at her. 
She was smelling yet, and looking 
rather fondly at the flower. Captain 
lioUuu took both flower and hand into 
hia. 

** I always thought yoa liked hya- 
cinths. Ellen." 

*' I have always liked them very 
much indeed. And I like the per- 
fume — although it has something in it 
faint and sickly." 

He quit'tly flung the flower on the 
gra«*H, and put his boot on it to stamp 
out its beauty. A nearer emblem of 
death, now, than it was before : but 
he did not think of that. 

" rii find you a sweeter flower pres- 
ently. Kllen. And you know " 

A visitor was crossing the lawn to 
approach them. It was Mary Dallory. 
biie had not yet l)een to see Ellen, 
ifomething said by Mrs. Ciass had sent 
her now. Happening to call on Mrs. 
Oa:^s that morning, Mary heard for 
the fir^t time of the love that had so 
loni; existed between Captain Bohun 
and Miss Adair, and that the course 
of the love had been forcibly inter- 
rupted by Madam, who had put forth 



the plea to Ellen that her son was en- 
gaged to Miss Dallory. 

Mary sat in mute surprise, recalling 
facts and fancies. ** I know that 
Madam would have liked her son to 
marry me ; the hints she gave me on 
the point were too broad for me to 
mistake that," returned Mary to Mrs. 
Gass. " Neither I nor Captain Bohun 
had any such thought or intention ; we 
imderstood each other too well." 

"Any way, yon once took in me," 
said Mrs. Gass. 

Mary laughed. "It was only in 
sport : I did not think you were seri- 
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" They believed in it at the Hall." 

" Oh, did they ? So much the bet> 
ter." 

'* My dear, 1 am afraid it was not 
for the better," dissented Mrs. Gass 
rather solemnly. ''They say that it 
has killed Miss Ellen Adair." 

" What ?" exclaimed Mary. 

"Ever since that time when she first 
went to the Hall on Mrs. Cumberland's 
death, she has been wasting and wast- 
ing away. Her father, Sir William, 
has now brought her to Dallory, not 
to try if the change might restore her, 
for nothing but a miracle would do 
that, but because she took a whim to 
come. Did you hear that she was 
very ill ?" 

" Yes, I heard that." 

** Well then, I believe it is nothing 
else but this business that has made 
her ill — Captain Bohun's deserting of 
her for you. She was led to believe it 
was so — and until then, they were 
wrapt up in each other." 

Mary Dallory felt her face grow hot 
and cold. She had been entirely in- 
nocent of ill-intention ; but the words 
struck a strange chill of repentance to 
her heart. 

" I — don't understand," she said in 
a frightened tone. ** Captain Bohun 
knew there was nothing between us; 
that there was not the shadow of a 
pretence of it : why did he not tell 
her better ?" 

" Because he and she had parted on 
another score; they had been parted 
through a lie of Madam's, who wanted 
him to marry you. I don't rightly 
know what the lie was; something 
frightfully grave ; aomething he could 
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not repeat again to Miss Adair ; and 
Ellen Adair never heard it, and 
thought it was as Madam said — that 
he had turned his Love over to you." 

Mary sat as one struck dumb, think- 
ing of the past. There was a long 
pause. 

" Uow did you get to know this 1" 
she breathed. 

" Ah, well — partly through Mr. Rich- 
ard. And I sat an hour talking with 
poor Miss Ellen yesterday, and caught 
a hint or t^o then." 

" I will set it straight," said Mary ; 
feeling, though without much cause, 
bitterly repentant. 

'* My dear, it has been all set straight 
between 'em since the winter. Never- 
theless, Miss Mary, 'twas too late. 
Madam did her craity work well." 

"Madam deserves to be drawn 
through the place at the cart's tail," 
was the impulsive rejoinder of Miss 
Dallory. 

She betook herself to the Hall there 
and then. And this explains her ap- 
proacli. Things had become pretty 
clear to her as she walked along. She 
had never been able to account for the 
manner in which Ellen seemed to have 
shunned her, to have avoided all ap- 
proach to intimacy or friendship. That 
Mary Dallory had favored the impres- 
sion that was abroad of Arthur Bohun's 
possible engagement to her, she was 
now all too conscious ; or, at any rate, 
had not attempted to refute it But 
she had never thought she was doing 
harm to any one. 

Just as Arthur Bohun had started 
back when he first saw Ellen in the 
winter, so did Miss Dallory start now. 
Wan and wasted ! ay, indeed. Mary 
felt half sick, to think what share she 
had held in it. 

She said nothing at first. Boom 
was made for her on the bench, and 
thej' talked of indirlerent matters. 
Sir William came up, and was intro- 
duced. Presently he and Arthur 
strolled to a distance. 

Mary spoke then. Jnst a word or 
two, she said, of the misapprehension 
that had existed ; and burst forth into 
her exculpation. 

"Ellen, I would have died rather 
than have caused yon pain. Oh if I 
bad but known I Arthur and I were 



familiar with each other as brother and 
sister : never a thought of aught else 
was in our minds. If I let people think 
there was, why — it was done in a kind 
of coquetry. I had somebody else in 
my head, j'ou see, all the while: and 
that*s the truth. And I am afr^ud 
I enjoyed the disappointment that 
would ensue for Madam." 

Ellen smiled faintly. " It seems to 
have been a complication altogether. 
A kind of ill-fate that I suppose there 
was no avoiding." 

"You must get well, and be his 
wife." 

" Ay. I wish I coald." 

But none could be wishing that as 
Arthur was. Hope deceived him; he 
confidently thought that a month or 
two would see her his. JosI for a few 
days the deceitful improvement in her 
continued. 

One afternoon they drove to Dallory 
churchyard. Ellen and her father, 
Arthur sitting opposite to them in the 
carriage. A fancy had taken her that 
she would once more look on Mrs. 
Cumberland'stgrave ; and Sir William 
said he should like to see it. 

The marble stone was up now, with 
its inscription, " Fanny, widow of the 
Reverend George Cumberland, Gov- 
ernment Chaplain, and daughter of the 
late William Gass» Esq., of Whit- 
borough." There was no mention of 
her marriage to Captain Rane. Per- 
haps Dr. Rane fancied the name was 
not in very good odor just now, and 
so omitted it The place where the 
ground ha<i been disturbed, to take up 
those other coffins, had been filled in 
again with earth. 

Ellen drew Sir William's attention 
to a green spot near, overshadowed by 
the drooping brauehes of a tree that 
waved its leaves in the breeze, and 
flickered the grass l)encath with ever- 
changing light and shade. 

" it is the prettiest spot in all the 
churchyard," she said, touching his 
arm. ''And yet no one has ever 
chosen it." 

" It is very pretty, Ellen ; bat soli- 
Ury." 

" Will yon let it be here, papa ?" 

He understood the soft whisper, and 
slightly nodded, compreaaing his lips. 
Sir WUliam was not deceived* Years 
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had elapsed, bat, to hiro, it seemed to be 
hi^ wife's case over again. There had 
l)tH,*n DO hope for her: there was none 
foi' Ellen. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

BROt'OBT rORCIBLT HOMX TO HIM. 

Back in an easy chair she lay, in 
the little room that was once Mr. 
North *s parlor. The window was flung 
open to the sweet flowers, to the balmy 
air; and Ellen Adair drank in alike 
their bcanty and their perfume. 

Slie took to this room as her own 
sitting-room the day she came back. 
She liked it. Sir William, seeing that, 
Lad caused the shabby old carpet and 
chairs and tables to be pnt out, and 
fresh and bright furniture brought in. 
How willingly, had it been possible, 
would he have kept her in life I 

Just for a few days had hope lasted 
•^no more. The change in her had 
come on suddenly, and was unmis- 
takable. She wore a white gown, tied 
round the waist with a pink girdle, 
and a little bow of pink ribbon — her 
favorite color^at the neck. She 
nought to look well yet ; her toilet was 
attended to, her bright hair was ar- 
raii«^ed carefully as ever. But the 
lunid did all that. ' The wan face was 
very sweet still, the soft brown eyes 
bad all their old lustre. Very listless 
was the worn white hand lying on her 
lap, loosely sat the plain gold ring on 
it — the ring that, through all the toil 
and trouble, had never Wen taken off. 
Kilen was alone. Sir William had 
gone b}' appointment to see over Rich- 
ard North's works. 

A 8ound as of steps on the gravel. 
I!er father could not have come back 
yot I A moment^s listening, and then 
the red hectic flushed her face, for she 
knew the step too well. Captain Bo- 
bun had returned, then I 

Captain Bohun had gone to London 
to sec Sir Nash off on his projected 
Continental journey to those springs 
Dat were to make him yonng again. 
Kir Nash had always looked for Ar- 
thur to accom|>any him, but he now 
acknowledged that Ellen's claims were 



paramount to his. Ellen had thought 
he might have been back yesterday. 

He came in at the glass doors, 
knowing he should probably find her 
in the room. But his joyous smile 
died away when he saw her face, llis 
step halted ; his already held-out hand 
dropped at his side. 

In a timid, frightened, wailing tone 
was the word spoken. Only three 
davs* absence, and she had faded like 
this ! Was it a relapse? — or what 
had she been doing to cause the 
change ? 

For a few minutes, perhaps, neither 
of them were sufficiently collected to 
know what passed. In his shock of 
abandonment, he knelt by the chair, 
holding her hands, his eyes dropping 
tears. The remorse ever gnawing at 
his heart was very cruel just then. 
Ellen bent towards him and whispered 
that he must be calm — must bear like 
a man : things were but drawing a 
little nearer. 

" I should have been down yester- 
day, but that I waited in town to make 
sundry purchases and preparations," 
he said. " Ellen, I thought that — per- 
haps — next month — yoMt father would 
have given 3'ou over to me." 

" Did you ?" she faintly answered. 

" You must be mine," he continued, 
in too deep emotion to weigh his words. 
*• If vou were to die first I — I think it 
would kill me." 

" Look at me," wits all she answered. 
" See whether it is possible." 

"There's no knowing. It might 
restore yon. The fresh scenes, the 
warm pure climate, that I would take 
you to — we'd find one somewhere — 
might do wonders. I pointed this out 
to fc^ir William in the winter." 

" But I have not been well enough 
for it, Arthur." 

" Ellen," it must be ! Wh}'. you 
know ; yon know that you were nlnn'st 
my wife. Half an hour later, aud you 
would have been." 

She release<l one of her hands, and • 
hid her face upon it. Captain Bohun 
grew more earnest in his pleading ; he 
was real!}' thinking this thing might 
be. 

"I shall declare the truth to Sir 
William Adair — and 1 know I ought 
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to have done so before, Ellen. When 
he shall know how very near we were 
to being man and wife, he will make 
no further objection to giving you to 
me now. My care and love will re- 
store you, if anything can." 

She had put down her hand again, 
and was looking at him, a little startled 
and her cheeks hectic 

" Arthur, hush. Papa must never 
know this while I live. Do as you will 
afterwards." 

'* I shall tell him before the day's 
out," persisted Captain Bohun. And 
she be^an to tremble with amtation. 

** No, no. I say no. I should die 
with the shame." 

" What shame ?" he rejoined. 

"The shame that — that — fell upon 
me. The shame of — after having con- 
sented to a secret marriage, you 
should have left me as you did, and 
not fulfilled it, and never told me wh}'. 
It lies upon me still, and I cannot help 
it. I think it is that that has helped 
to kill me more than all the rest. Oh. 
Arthur, forgive me for saj'ing this ! 
Do not you renew the shame now." 

Never had his past conduct been 
brought so forcibly home to him. 
Never had his heart so ached with its 
repentant pain. He stood up and laid 
her face upon his breast, and the scald- 
ing tears fell from his eyes upon it. 

" The fear, lest the secret should be 
discovered, lay upon me always," she 
whispered. *' While I was staj'ing 
here that time seemed to me one long 
mental torment, a pain of prolonged 
crucifixion. Had the humiliation come, 
I could never have borne it. Sx^are 
me still, Arthur." 

Every word she spoke was like a 
dagger thrusting its sharp point into 
his heart. She was going — going 
rapi^Uy;-^ where neither pain nor hu- 
miliation could reach her. But he had 
in all probability, a long life before him, 
and must live out his bitter repent- 
ance. 

** Oh, my love, my love ! I wish I 
could die* for you." 

"Don't grieve, Arthur; I shall be 
better off. You and papa must com- 
fort one another." 

He was unconsciously turn in ground 
the plain gold ring on her wasted hand, 
a sob now and again breaking from 



him. . How real the past was secmiog 
to him ; even the hour when he had 
put that ring on, and the wonU he 
spoke with it, were very present- W hat 
remained of it all? Nothing, save 
that she was dying. 

'* I should like to give you this key 
now, while I am well enough to re- 
member," she suddenly said, detaching 
a small key from her watch-chain. *' It 
belongs to my treasure-box, as I n^^'d 
to call it at school. They will give it 
you when I am dead.** 

" Oh, Ellen !" 

" The other ring is in it, and tbe 
license — for I did not burn it^ as you 
bade me that day in the churchyanl; 
and the two or three letters vou ever 
wrote me ; and my journal, and some 
withered flowers, and other foolish 
trifles. You can do what y^ou like 
with them, Arthur ; they will be yours 
then. And oh, Arthur! if you grieve 
any more now, like this, you will hurt 
me, for I cannot bear that you should 
sufler pain. God bless 3'ou, my dar- 
ling, my almost husband ! We should 
have been very happy with one an- 
other." » 

He laid his aching brow on her sweet 
face, striving to suppress the anguish 
that went well-nigh to unman him. 
Her own tears were falling. 

" Be comforted," she whispered ; 

"Arthur, be comforted ! It won't be 

for so many j'ears, even at the most ; 

and then we shall be together again, 

in Heaven !" 

* ♦ ♦ # « 

And so she died. A week or two 
more of lingering pain and suffering, 
and then she was at rest. And that 
was the ending of one of the sweetest 
girls this world has ever known — ^Kllen 
Adah'. 



CHAPTER XLYin. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thi genial spring gave place to a 
fiery summer; and summer, in its 
turn, was giving place to autumn. 
There is nothing of much note to re- 
cord of the interval ; just a passing 
word of gossip here and there. 

Dallory, as regards North Inlet, wm 
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00 longer a crowded place. The poor 
workmen, with their wives and fami- 
lies, had mostly drifted away from it ; 
some few were emigrating, some had 
brought their minds (or, as they ex- 
pressed it, their stomachs) to accept 
that last and hated refuge, the work- 
bouse ; and seemed likely, so far as 
present prospects looked, to be per- 
manent recipients of its hospitality. 
The greater portion, however, had 
wandered away to different parts of the 
country, seeking for that employment 
they could no longer get in their na- 
tive place. Poole and the other con- 
spirators had been tried at the March 
a^vsizes. Richard North pleaded earn- 
estly for a lenient sentence on them ; 
and he was listened to. Poole got a 
ttrm of penal servitude, shorter than 
it would otherwise have been, and the 
others hard labor. One and all, in- 
cluding Mr. Poole, declared that they 
would not willingly have injured Rich- 
ard North. 

^fo, what with one thing and another, 
North Inlet had too much room in it, 
and was now at peace. There was no 
longer any need of special policemen. 
As to Richard, he was going on 
8tea<lily and quietly ; progressing a 
little, ijot much. Some five or six 
men had been added to his small 
numl)er, of whom Ketlar was one ; 
Ketlar having, as Jelly said, come to 
bib senses. But the works would 
never be what they had been. For 
one thing, Richard had not capital; 
and if he had, perhaps he might not 
now have cared to embark it. Pro- 
^'ide<l he could gain a sufHcient in- 
c<»me for expenses, and employ his 
time and energies, it was all he asked. 

Madam lived abroad permanently. 
Mr. North (Richard really) allowed 
ber two hundred a year; her son 
Arthur two; Sir Nash two. Six 
hundred a year; but it was pretty 
I I-iinly intimated to Madam that this 
income was only guaranteed so long 
S"! she kept herself aloof from them. 
Madam retorted that she liked the 
Continent too well to leave it for snuffy 
old England. 

Matilda North had married a French 
count, whom they had met at Baden 
Baden. She herself made the an- 
nouncement to her step-brother Arthur 



in a self-possessed letter, telling him 
that as the Count's fortune was not equal 
to his merits, she should depend upon 
him (Arthur) to assist them yearly. 
Sidney North had also married. Tired, 
possibly, with his most uncertain 
existence, finding supplies from home 
were now the exception rather than 
the rule, and not daring to show his 
face on English soil to entreat for 
more, Mr. Sidney North entered into 
the bonds of matrimony with a wealthy 
American dame who was a few 3'ear8 
older than himself, the widow of a great 
man who had made his fortune by the 
oil springs. It was to be hoped he 
would keep himself straight now. 

And Mr. North, feeling that he was 
securely freed from Madam, was happy 
as a prince, and confidently told people 
that he thought he was growing young 
again. Bessy wrote to him weekly ; 
pleasant, happy letters. She liked her 
new home in the new world very much 
indeed ; and she said Oliver seemed not 
to have a single care. The new firm, 
Jones and Rane, had more patients 
than they could well attend to, and 
all things were well with them. In 
short Dr. and Mrs. Hane were evidently 
both prosperous and happy. No one was 
more pleased to know this than Mrs. 
Gass. She flourished ; and her beaming 
face was more beaming than ever when 
seen abroad, setting the wives of 
Richard North's workmen to rights, or 
looking out from behind her geraniums. 

Dal lory Hall was empty again. 
William Adair had quitted it, his 
mission there over. Richard North 
was thinking about removing the 
furniture out ; but in truth he did not 
know what to do with it There was 
no hurry, for Miss Dallory said she 
did not intend to let it again at present. 

Perhaps the only one just now in a 
state of bliss was Jelly. Jelly had 
made a frightful discovery of iniquity. 
Tim Wilks was faithless. For several 
months now (as it came out) Mr. 
Wilks had transferred his alK*giance 
from herself to Molly Oreen, whom he 
was courting at Whitborough in se- 
crecy. At least, keeping it l^om 
Jelly. The truth was, poor Tim did 
not dare to tell her. Jelly heard of 
it in a manner that astounded her. 
Spending a Sunday at Whitborough, 
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with Mrs. Beverage's servants, Jelly 
went -to morning service at one of the 
churches. **Fate" took her to that 
particular one, she said. And there 
she heard the banns of marriage read 
out for the first time of asking, between 
Timothy Wiiks, • bachelor, and Mary 
Green, spinster. Jelly nearly shrieked 
aloud in her indignation. Had the 
cul[)rits been present, she might have 
felt obliored to box their ears after- 
wards in coming out It proved to be 
all true. Tim and Molly were going 
to be married, and Tim was furnishing 
a pretty cottage at Whitborongh. 

And that is how matters were at 
present in Dallory. 

One autumn day, when the woods 
were glowing with their many colors, 
and the guns might be heard making 
war on the partridges, Richard North 
overtook one of his Flemish workmen 
at the base of a hill about half a mile 
from his works. The man was wheel- 
ing a wheelbarrow that contained 
sand, but not in the handy, ready 
manner that an Englishman would, 
and Richard took it himself. 

" Can't you learn, Snaude ?" he 
said, addressing the man by name. 
" Look here ; you should stoop : you 
must not get the barrow nearly up- 
right See how 3'ou've spilt the sand." 

Wheeling it along and paying atten- 
tion to nothing else, Richard took no 
notice of a basket carriage that was 
clattering down the opposite hilL It 
pulled up when it reached him. Look- 
ing up, Richard saw Miss Dallory. 
Giving the wheelbarrow over to the 
man, Richard took the hand she held 
out. 

"Yes," be said, laughing, "yon 
stop to shake hands with me now, but 
yo\i won't do it soon." 

"No? Why not?" she questioned. 

** You saw me wheeling the barrow 
alonsj?" 

" Yes. It did not look very heavy." 

*' I have to put my hands to all 
sorts of things now, you perceive. 
Miss Dallory." 

"Just so. I hope yoQ like doing 
it." 

"Well, I do." 

"But I want to know what yon 
mean b^- saying I shall soon not stoop 
to speak to you." 



"When yon become a ^reat lady. 
Report says j-ou are about to marry." 

" Does it ? Do you still tliink, sir, 
I am going to take a Bohun ?" 

" There has been some lord down at 
your brother's place, once or twice. 
The gossips in Dallory say that he 
comes for 3'ou.'' 

" Then you can tell the gossips that 
they are a great deal wiser than I am. 
St{ind still, sir." — to the shacriiv pony. 
"I would not have him; and Tra sure 
he has not the remotest idea of having 
me. Why, he is hardly out of his 
teens. I daresay he thinks me old 
enough to be his godmother." 

Miss Dallory played with the 
reins, and then glanced at Richanl 
He was looking at her earnestly, as he 
leaned on the side of the low car- 
riage. 

" That young man has come down 
for the shooting, Mr. Richard. Frank 
takes him out to it every day. As 
for me, I do not intend to marry at 
all. Never. *» 

*' What shall von do then ?" 

"Live at Daflory HalL Frank is 
going to be mattried, to the lord's sis- 
ter. Now there's some information 
for you, but yon need not proclaim it 
It is true. I shall remove myself and 
my bundles to the Hall, and live in it 
till I die." 

" It will be very lonely for you." 

" Yes, I know that," she answered 
in a sad tone. "Modt old maids are 
lonely. There will be Frank's chil- 
dren, perhaps, to come and stay with 
me sometimes." 

Their eyes met Each understood 
the other as exactly as though a h«>st 
of words had been spoken. She 
would have one man for a husband — 
if he would have her. 

Richard went nearer. His lips were 
pale, his tones hoarse with emotion. 

" Mary, it would not be suitable. 
Think of your money ; your birth. I 
told you once before not to tempt roe. 
W^hy you know — you know that 1 have 
loved you, all along, too well for my 
own peace. In the old days when 
those works of ours" — pointing to the 
distant chimneys—" were of note, and 
we wealthy, I allowed myself to chcr* 
ish dreams that I should be asli^mcd 
to confess to : but that's all over and 
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done with* II would not be suitable 



»j 



now 

She blusbed, and smiled ; and turned 
her head away from him to study the 
Oj)posite hedge while she spoke. 

•* For my part, I think there was 
never anything so suitable since the 
world was made." 

•• Mary, I cannot.'' 

" If you will please get oflf my bas- 
ket-chaise, sir, ni drive on." 

But he did not stir. Miss Dallory 
played with the reins again. 

"Mary, how can Ir If you had 
nothing, it would be different. I can- 
not live at Dallory Hall." 

''No one else ever shall" But 
Richard bad to bend to catch the 
whisper. 

" The community would cry shame 
upon me. Upon the poor man of 
work, Richard North." 

" How dare you call yourself names, 
Mr. Richard? You are a gentleman." 

"What would John and Francis 
say?" 

" What they pleased. Francis likes 
you better than anj'body in the world ; 
l»etter than — well, yes, sir — ^better than 
1 do ?" 

He had one of her bands now. She 
knew, she had known a long while, 
how it. was with him — that he loved 
her passionately, but would never, 
under his altered circumstances, tell 
her so. And, moreover, she knew that 
Uu was aware she knew it. 

•• But, Mary, since — since before you 
rettimed from Switzerland up to this 
Lour, I have not dared to think the old 
hopes could be carried out, even In my 
own heart." 

'* You think it better that I should 
grow into an old maid and you into an 
old bachelor. Very well. Thank you. 
Perhaps we shall both be happier for 
it. Let roe drive on, Mr. Richard." 

He drew her nearer ; he made her 
turn to him. The great love of his 
heart shone in his face and eyes. A 
face of emotion then. She dropped 
the reins, regardless of what the rough 
ix>ny might please to do, and put her 
other hand upon his. 

" Oh Richard, don^t let us carry on 
the farce any longer! We have 
been playing it all these months and 
years. Let us at least be honest with 



each other: and then, if yon decide 
for separation, why — it must be so." 

But, as it seemed, Richard did not 
mean to decide for it. He glanced 
around to make sure that nobody was 
in the lonely road ; and, drawing her 
face to his, left some strangely ardent 
kisses on it. 

"I could not give up my works, 
Mary." 

" Nobody asked you to, sir." 

** It is just as though I had left the 
furniture in the Hall for the purpose." 

" Perhaps you did." 

" Mary 1" 

"There's the pony going. Stand 
still Gyp. I won't give up Gyp, 
mind, Richard, I know he is fright- 
fully ragged and ugly, and that you 
despise him more than tongue can tell ; 
but I won't give him up. He can be 
the set-off bargain against your works, 



sir. 



}} 



" Agreed," answered Richard, langli- 
ing. And he chose to seal the bar- 
gain. 

Mary said again that she must drive 
on ; and did not. How long they 
would really have stayed it was im- 
possible to say, but for the man's com- 
ing back from the works with the 
empty wheelbarrow for more sand. 



And there's no more to say. When 
the next spring came round Richard 
North and his wife were established at 
Dallory Hall. Somewhere about the 
time of the marriage, there occurred a 
little warfare. Mary, who owned a 
great nest of accumulated money, 
wanted Richard to take it for his busi- 
ness. Richard steadily refused. A 
small portion would be useful to him ; 
that he would take ; but no more. 

" Richard," she said to him one day, 
before they had been married a week, 
"I do think you are more obstinate 
upon this point than any other. You 
should hear what Mrs. Gass says about 
it." 

'* She says it to me," returned Rich- 
ard, laughing. " There's not my equal 
for obstinacy in the world, she tells 
me." 

•* And you kn6w there's not, sir." 
I But the next minute he put aside 
I lightness and grew strangely serious. 
17 
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I cannot give tip bnsinesa^ Marj; I 
have already said so — " 

'* I shoald despise joa if yon did, 
Richard/' she intemipted. "I have 
money and gentility — I beg you'll not 
laugh sir ; you have work, and brains 
to work with; so we are equally 
matched. But I wish you'd take the 
money." 

" No," said Richard. " I will never 
again enter on gigantic operations, and 
be at the beck and call of the Trades' 
Unions. There's another reason 
against it — ^that it would require 
larger supervision on my part. And 
as I have now divided duties to attend 
to, I shall not increase them. I should 
not choose to neglect my works ; I 
should not choose to neglect my wife." 

''A wilful man must have his way," 
quoth Mary. 

"And a wilful woman shall have 
hers in all things, save when I see that 
it would not be for her good," rejoined 
Richard, holding his wife before him 
by the waist. 

** I daresay I shall I" she saucUy an- 
swered* "Is that a bargain, Rich- 
ard?" 

" To be sure." And Richard sealed 
it as he had the other t>ne some 
months before. 

And so we leave Dallory and its 
people at peace. Even Jelly was in 
feather. Jelly, ruling Mr. North in- 
doors, and giving her opinion, un- 
asked, in a free and easy manner, 
whenever she chose, as to the interests 
of the garden (which opinion poor Mr 
North enjoyed instead of reproved, 
and grew to look for) — Jelly had 
taken on another young man, in the 
person of Mr. Francis Dallory 's head 
gardener. He was a staid yoang 
Scotchman; very respectful to Jelly, 



and quite attentive Mr. Seeley bad 
moved into Dr. Rane's old house, and 
old Pbillis was his housekeeper; so 
that Jelly's neighborly relations with 
the next door were continued as usoaL 

On Arthur Bohnn there remained 
the greatest traces of the past. 8ir 
Nash was restored to health; and 
Arthur, in his never-ceasing remorse, 
would sometimes hope that he would 
marry again : he should almost hate to 
succeed to the rank and wealth to 
which he had^ in a degree, sacrificed 
one who had been far dearer to him 
than life. Arthur's ostensible home 
was with Sir Nash ; but he was fond 
of coming to Dallory. He had stajred 
twice with Mr. North ; and Richard's 
home, the Hall, would be always open 
to him. The most bitter moments of 
Arthur Bohun's life were those that be 
spent with Sir William Adair : never 
could he get rid of the consciousness 
of having wronged him, of haring 
helped to make him childless. Sir 
William had grown to love him as a 
son — which was but an additional atab 
for Arthur's aching heart. 

And whenever Arthur Bobun came 
to Dallory, he would pay a visit to a 
certain white tomb in the churchyard. 
Choosing a solitary evening for it, aft«r 
dusk had fallen, and staying by it for 
hours, there he indulged his dreadfbl 
grief Who can tell how he called 
upon her ? — who can tell how he poured 
out all the misery of his repentant 
heart, praying to be forgiven f Neither 
she nor Heaven could answer him in 
this world She was gone ; gone ; all 
his regret was unavailing to reoal her : 
there remained nothing but the marble 
stone, and the simple name on it : 

"ELLEN ADAIR." 



THE END. 
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want of good and fait aelling booke, whieh will be Supplied at liOw Prieei. ^^ 

TERMS : To those with whom we haye no monthly aeoonnt, Cash with Order. *Q| 



MRS. SOUTHl¥ORTH*S l^ORKS. 

T1i« Bfaldcn IVIdovr* One toI., piper oorer. 

Price $1.50 ; or in one Tolame, cloth, fur $1.75. 
Vhe Family Doom. One volume, paper coTer. 

Price $1.50 ; or la one Tolnine, cloth, for $1.7d. 

T*h« Changed Brides. One toI., puper cover. 
Price $1 dO; or ia one Toiame, cloth, for $1.75. 

The Brlde*a Fate. A Sequel to ^*Tbe Chanfred 
Brides." One vol., paper. Price$t.y); or cloth $1.75. 

Fair Play. One vol ame. p<iper cover. Frlee$1.50; 

or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 
How He l¥on Her. A Soqnel to "Pair Play.** 

One vol. paper. Price $1.40; or la cloth, fur $1.75. 

Vhe Chrletmae Gneat. One Tolnme, paper co* 
ver. Price $1.60 ; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

Fallen Pride. One Tolnme, paper cover. Price 
$1.50 ; or in one volume, doth, for $1.75. 

The Prince of Darkness. One vol., paper co- 
ver. Price $1.50 ; or In one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

The MTIdoiv's Son. One vol uroe, pti per cover. 
Priro $l..iO ; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

The Bride of Ijle'vrellyn. One volume, paper 
cover. Price $1.50 ; or in one vol., cluth, for $1 .75. 

The Fortune Seelcer. One vol , paper cover. 
Price $1.60 ; or In one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

Allvrorth Abbey. One volume, paper cover. 
Price $l.r)0; or lu one Toluma, cloth, fur $1.75. 

The Bridal Bto. Complete in one volume, paper 
cover. Price $1.60; or in one volume, cloth, $1.75. 

The Fatal Marrlaf^e. Complete in one volume, 
paper cover. Price $1.00; or in one vol., cloth, $1.76. 

I«ove*s I^abor IVon. One volume, paper co^r, 
Price $1.50; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

The Gipsy's Prophecy. Complete in one vol., 
paper cover. Price $1.50 ; or in oue vol., cloth, $1.75. 

VIvla. The Secret of Po'vrer. One vol., pa- 
per cover Price $1.50 ; or in one vol., cloth, $1.75. 

India. The Pearl of Pearl River. One 

vol. paper cover. Price $1.50; or in cloth, $1.75. 

The J!Wother*tn«l4ai^. One volume, paper eo- 
▼er. Price $1 .50 ; or in one volume, oluih, for $1.75. 

The Discarded Danghter. Oue volnme, paper 
cover. Price $1.50; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

The Tvro Sisters. One volume, paper cover. 
Price $1..M): or in oue volume, cloth, for $1.76. 

The Three Beauties. One volume, paper oOTer. 
Price $1.50 ; or iu one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

The Haunted Hontestead. One vol.. paper 
cover. Price $1.50; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

The "Wife's Victory. One volnme, paper cover. 
Price $1.50; or In one volnme, cloth, for $1.76. 

Tho Ijost Heiress. One volume, paper ooTsr. 
Price $l..'K); or in oue volume, cluib, for $1.76. 

Retribution I A Tale of Passion. One vol., 
paper cover. Price $1.50 ; or in one vol., doth, $1.75. 

The Deserted 'Wife. One volume, paper covsr. 
Price $1..50 ; oo In one volnme, cloth, for $1.75. 

The Ijady of the Isle. 
The missing Bride. 

The Cnrse of Clifton. 

Above In paper, $1.50 each, or in cloth, at $1.76 each. 

DOBSTICK8' BOOKS. 
Doestleks' Ijctters. 
Pln-ri-bns*tMh. 

The filephant Club. 

MTltehes of New York. 
AboTS la paper, $1 50 each, or in cloth, at $1.76 aseb. 



MRS. AUN S. STJBPHBNS* IVORKS. 
Married in Haste. Oue volnme, papor cover. 
Price $1..'}0; or in one volume, cloth, fur $1.75. 

Ruby Gray's Strategcy. One vol., paper cover. 
Price $1.50 ; or bound in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

Wives and Wldo^nrs. — One volume, paper to* 
ver. Price $1.50; or In one volume, cloth, for $1.75i 

The Curse of Gold. — Complete in one vol.. paper 
cover. Price $1.50 ; or in one vol., cloth, for$l 75. 

Mabel's Mistake. One volume, paper cover. 
Price $1.50 ; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

Doubly False. One volume, paper cover. Price 
$1.50 ; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

The Soldier's Orphans. One volnme, paper 
cover. Price $1.50 ; or in oue volnme, cloth, $1.7.i. 

The Gold Brick. One volume, puper cover. 
Price $1.50; or in one volume, cloth, $1.75. 

Silent Struggfles. One volnme. paper cover. 
Price $1.50 ; or iu one Tolnme, cloth, $1.75. 

The Wife's Secret. One volnme. paper eoTer. 
Price $1.50 ; or in one volnme, cloth, for $1.75. 

The Rejected MTIfe. One volnme, paper cover. 
Price $1.50; or in one volume, cloth, for 1.75. 

Fashion and Famine. One volnme, paper co- 
ver. Price $1.50; or in one volume, cloth, $1.75. 

The Heiress. One volume, paper cover. 
Price $1.50 ; or lu one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

The Old Homestead. One volnme, paper cover. 
Price $1.50 ; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

Mfiry Oerirent. One volume, paper cover. 
Price 11.50 ; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

CAROLINB I«BB HKNTZ'S W^ORKS. 

New EdUion^ in Oreen and Gold Bindings. 

Planter's Northern Bride. One vol., paper 
cover. Price $1.50 ; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

Linda. The Young Pilot of the Belle 
Creole. Price $1 .50 in paper ; or $1.75 iu cloth. 

Robert Graham. The Sequel to, and Continua- 
tion of Linda. Price $1.50 in paper ; or $1.75 iu cloth. 

The Liost Danghter. One vol., paper cover. 
Price $1.50 ; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

Court ship and Marriage. One vol., paper co- 
ver. Price $1.50; oV in one volume, cloth, for $1.76. 

Rena( or, Tlie Sno'vr Bird. Oue vol., paper 
cover. Price $1.50 ; or in oue vol., cloth, for $1.76. 

Marcus Warland. One volnme, paper cover. 
Price $1.50 ; or in one /olnne, cloth, for $1.75. 

liOTe after Marriage. One vol., paper oo ver. 
Price $1.50; or in oue volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

Bollnei or. Magnolia Vale. OneTol., pa- 
per cover. Price $1.50; or in oue vol., cloth, $1.75. 

The Banished Son. One volume, paper cover. 
Price $1.50; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

Helen and Arthur. One volume, paper cover. 
Price $1.50 ; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

BSmest Itin^vood. One volnme, paper cover. 
Price$1.50 ; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

GRBBN'S W^ORKS ON GAMBLING. 

Gantbling Bxposed. By J. H. Green, the Re- 
formed Gambler. One vol., paper cover. J*rice $1 .50 ; 
or in one volnme, cloth, gilt, for $1.76. 

The Secret Band of Brothers. OustoI.. pa- 
per cover. Price $1.50; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.76. 

The Gambler's Life. One toI., paper cover. 
Price $1.50 ; or in oue vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

The Reformed Gantbler. One toI., papei 
cover. Price $1.50 ; or in one vol., doth, for $1.76. 



Copiei of say of the above Wo rki w ill be tent, Jree of Pottage, on Beoeipt of Betill MeOt 

By T. B. PXIXBBOir ft BBOTHBBS, Pkiladelphia, Fa. 



T. B. PETEESOH & BR0THEE8' LIST OP PTTBUCATIOHS. 
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BOOKS BT THB BEST AUTHORS* 

7Tb« ftdlttwing books art uxufni in dutfl-Ttmo /'WTW, in 
paptT ootw, at $1.30 tach^ or in doth, at $1.73 taeh. 

Tlie Initial*. A Cliarmlns 1jot« Storjr* 
Camors. A Lore Story. By OctAva Feaillet. 
-WUy Did He Marrjr Her. By MiM Dupnj. 
The Macdermots of Balljrcloran. 
Lost Sir Bfassln^berd. A Charming Story. 
The Planter's Daaghter* By Misa Dnpay. 
The Re«t«r»« "Wife i or. Valley of a 100 Fint. 
Mr Son's "Wife. By author of ** Mr. Arlo.*' 
Family Pride. By aatbor of ''Piqve.** 
The ForsalLen DansKter. A Love Story. 
Family Secrete. By anlhor " Family Pride." 
Self-Sacrlllee. By author " Margaret MaiUaadL" 
The Dead Secret. By Wilkle Collini. 
The Crossed Path ( or BshU. By Wilkio CoUina- 
Flirtations In Fashionable lilfe* 
The Rich Husband. By aatbor of *' Geo. Oeltb." 
Country (Quarters. By Coanie«s Blewiogton. 
A Wontan's Thoughts about 'Wonacn. 
The ■Tealous Husband. By Annette Maillard. 
Belle of Washlnffton. By Mrs. La#i«eUe. 
The Wontan In Black. A Charming Work. 
High Life in 'Washington. By Mrs. lAsselle. 
H arena Life in Bgypt and Coostantioople. 
The Rl-val Belles | or, Life in Wat^hinKton. 
Rose Douglas. Companion to " Self-Sacrifies.** 
Menaolrs of « VIdocq,*' the French Policeman. 
The De-rotcd Bride. By St. George Taeker. 
The MatehmalLer. By Beatrice Reynolds. 
The Beantlfnl W^ldow. By Mrs. Shelley. 
The Pride of Life. By Lady Jane Scott. 
The Morrisons. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer. 
Woodburn Orange. By William Howitt 
The Lost Beauty. By Lady of Spaniah Court. 
Saratoga* An Indian tale of Frontier Life In 1787. 
Married at Last. By Annie Thomas. 
False Pride % or, Two Ways to Matrimony. 
Out of the Depths. A Story of a Woman's Life. 
The Coquette I or. Life of Eliza Wharton. 
Seif-Love % or, the Afternoon of Sintcle Life. 
Cora Belmont I or. The Sincere Lover. 
The Brother's Secret. By William Cod wIb. 
Love and Duty. By Mrs. Habhach. 
The Lost Love. By anttior ** John Drayton.** 
The Bohemians of London. By E. M. Whitty. 
Courtship and Matrimony. By R Morris. 
The Lovers* Trials. By Mrs. Dennlson. 
The Q,ueen*s Favorite i or Price of a Crown. 
The Man of the IVorld. By Wmiam North. 
The Refugee. By Hermann Melville. 
Indiana. A Love Story. By George Sand. 
Jealousy. By George Sand, author of ** Consaelo.** 
The Little Beauty. A LoTe Story. By Mr*. Grey. 
The Adopted Heir. By Miss Pardoe. 
Cottnt of Monte Cristo. By Alexander Domsa. 
Camllle | or. Fate of a Coquette. By Alex. Dnmas. 
Love and Liberty. By Alexander Durass. 
Six Nights with the l¥ashlngtonlans« 
The Old Stone Mansion. By C. J. Petersoo. 
Kate Aylesford. By Charles J. Peterson. 
Lorrlnaer Llttlegood*s Adventures. 
The Red Court Farnt. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Mildred Arkell. By Mm. Henry Wood. 
The Rarl*s Secret. By Miss Pardoe. 
Lord Montague's Page. By G. P. B. James. 
The Cavalier. By O. P. K. James. 
Cousin Harry. By author of *' Gambler's WifSB." 
The Conscript. A Tale of War. By Alex. Dnmas. 
The Tovrer of London. By W. H. Ainsworth. 
AboTe in paper cot er, $1 do each, or in cloth $1 . 75 each. 



BOOKS. BT THK BEST AVTHORS. 
The Wandering Je-w* By Ka^jrue &ae. >'a1L 

of Ulnstratiotts. Price ^^. 
Mysleries of Parts i and luSM^oel, GeceiaMca. 

By £ngene Sne. Priee $L50. 
Martin, the Foundling. ByBogeM&M. Fall 

of Illustrations. Price f 1.50. 

Ten Thousand a Tear. By 6sml. C Wamis. 
With lUnatrattons. Priea^l.AO. 

Washington and His Gcncamls. 9yGeMige 

Lippaxd. Price Sl.dO. 
The CtuMkcr Cltyi or, the Monks of Mosk BaiL 
By George Lippard. Price $1 JO. 

Blanche of Brandy w^lne. By George UpparA. 

Price $1.50. 
Paul Ardenhelmf th« Monk cT Wwsskickoa. 

By George Lippard. Price it -50. 

The aboTe book* are each i*«ned In paper eoTCr, er 
each one is issued in cloth, price ^iXKt auth. 

NEW^ BOOKS 4IUST RKADY. 

The Last Athenian. TranOst^d (him the Swo> 
di»h of Victor Kydbern:. By Wm W. ThMina*. Jr. 
late U. S. Ci^Dsnl at OitthenbtttK. S^weden. }*nce f 1J«4^ 
in paper cover; or $2.00 in iiremu cUMh. ftU. 

Across the Atlantic. By C. H. Uaei»el«r. C^sa- 
piete in one duodecimo rolomev in duck. Priee iS-ud. 

Col. J. "W. Forney's Letters Aroas En* 
rope. Cloth. Price $1.75, with a Steel PwUaU. 

HANS BREITMAK9I»S BALLADg. 
Hans ltreltmann*s Party. With «<hrr Bal- 
lado. Being the " I^rst .S^nkjc «/ Ham Bre*'wtan*'t 
Bailo'W By Charles G. LeUad* One voiene, 
timed paper. Price 76 cents. 

Hans Breltn&ann Ahout To^rn. And other 

Kew Bnlladi*." Being t be '^ S^m4 &>if* of lJ.'m^ 
hrtilmanns BaUads." By Charles G, Lelaad. One 
Toluuie, liuted palter. Price 75 eeuCa. 

Hans Ureltmann In Church. And oiber 
Wew Bslladji. Beiog the " i^t'l rni'V tf «' .VnVj ./ 
Hans JirfHm"nu'.< B*t'(<u'.4.** By Charles G. Leia&d. 
Ooe Tolame, tinted pMper Price 7A eenia. 

Hans Breitmann's Ballads. Si^, j&tJ^rpM^ 
atut only Onnplrtt Julmon. By Charles G. Lelaa4. 
Thit nric edit ion of *' Hi'tu Brru**amm'» Bti^iiM" c««t- 
laiFt.< fprrything ihat " Ham Itrttttnf***" ^Orfrrer •»rv- 
ten. The irolame contains " H»o» Breitmsnn'a l^uly ; 
With Other BsllndV' " HansBrvitmano AWatTovo ; 
and Other Ballnds" and " H«ot> Brvitniaon in Cbarrb ; 
and Other New Ballads" beioK the '^ f%r»W "A\- 
ont/,"" aud " Thud" Utrvs nf rhr famiMu Hutu Br*f*' 
mmnt's baUaih^ with a Complete GI»m«u7 to the 
whole. It is pnbli^hed in one lanee vuluise; ua cbe 
flneot tinted plate p«per and U>nud in Mon»cc\-^c)'»04, 
gilt top, gilt bide, and gilt back, with beTeK««i bi«ra«, 
making it ooe of the handsoioe^t t«. lames ever Isabel 
iji thi« country. Price Three Dollars. 

T. A. TROLLOPE'S IVORKS* 
Dream Nunibers. Cue folome^ ?*9^ cow. 
Priee fl M ; or in cloth, tl 7S, 

Leonora Casalonli or, Tbe Marrtac* Secrete 
One ToL, paper. Price flAO ; or In doth, $1.7$. 

Gcnsma. A Tkle of Lots and JeeJuosy. One vol* 
nme, paper cover. Price $1.50 ; or in ciotb, $1.7o. 

Marietta \ or. Life In Tuscany. Ooe toIsbm, paper 
cover. Price $1.50; or in cloth, $1.75. 

BeppOf the Conscript. One toIcss^ P*pv •»> 
Ter. Price $1.60; or in cloth, $1.75. 

ADTEHTURB8 ABD TRAVELS* 

Life and Ad^renturcs of Don Quixotte* 

and Ssneho Panza. $1.00 in paper, or $1 .75 In eii4h. 

Ad-ventures In Africa* By Mnjor Comwaliia 
Harris. Price $1.50 in paper, or $1 75 in cluiit. 

RIDDELL'S MODEL ARCHITECT. 

Rlddell*s Architect. Agricnltural PeAlgnt for 
Model Country Re»idences. By John Hiddrll. Archi- 
tect. lUnstrated with Tweiiiy'twn Full IV>;« Prvet 
Elerations, colored, with Forly-fonr Plntr«oi[ tirunsd 
Plans. It is pnblixhed in oos Royal F«ilku volouir« 
mesAnring eighteen by flf^een lucfaea tn »•)•», and 
when opooed three feet, and the whole boaud ia one 
▼olnme. Price Fifteen DoLbus a c<9y. 
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Gopl6$ of uj of the above Worki will be eent, Free of Poitage, on Seeelpt of 

Bj T. B. PBXEBSOV ft BB0IHSB8, Philadelpbia, ftt. 
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CHARliKS LEVKR'8 BiOVEIiS. 

AU neatly dune tcp in paper eowra. 

C\kur\9U O'SKallwjr, « Pried 7« eto 

Barrj^ Ijorrequer, 76 

Tom Bttrlc© of 0»r», 75 

JaelL HlntoAy tlfte Oiiar<lsinaiiy....75 

Artliar O'l-eai-jr, 75 

The Knlfflit orOwynne, 7fl 

Con Cr«san, tlie Irish GU Bias, 75 

Davenport Dnnn, 75 

Valentine Vox, 75 

AboTe are also pablUhed In cloth, at $2.00 each. 

Kate O'Donoghne, 75 

Horace Templeton, 75 
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-WIIjKIB COI-I-IWS* ORKAT IVORKS. 

THe Dead Seeret. Complete in one large dno- 
decimo volnme, larjfe type, paper cover, for tl.50, 
or in one Tolnme, cloth, for $1.75. 

TUe Crosied Path ) or, Ba«ll. One toI., pa- 
per cover. Price $1.50, or boaad in cloth, for $1.75. 

Hide and Seek. One vol., octavo, paper cover. 
Price 75 cenu; or bound in one vol., cloth, for $1.00. 

After Dark. One vol., octevo, paper, cover. Price 
73 cents ; or bonnd in one vol., cloth, for $1.00. 

Sights a-foot s or Travels Beynnd Railways. One 
volnme, octavo, paper cover. Price 50 cents. 

Had Monkton, and other Stories. Price 50 eenU. 

The ^neen'e Revrenge. Price 75 cents. 

^he Yellow Maak* Price 25 cents. 

The Stolen Hask. Price 25 cents. 

Stater Rose. Price 26 cents. 

MISS PARDOB*S IVORKS. | 

Confession* of a Pretty IVoman. By Miss 
Pardoe. Complete in one volume. Price 75 cent*. 

The Jealous "Wife. By Mi m Pardoe. Complete 
In one large octavo volume. Price 00 cents. 

The "Wife's Trials. By Mi hs Pardoe. Complete 
in one large octavo volnme. Price 75 cents. 

The Rival Beauties. By Mim Pardoe. Com- 
plete in one large octavo volnme. Price 75 cents. 

Romanes of the Harem. By Miss Pardoe. 
Complete in one large octavo vol. Price 75 cents. 

Hiss Pardoe's Complete IVorks. 77i£«com- 
priifi'8 the toiioU of the ahoiw Five vonrke^ and are 
hound In cloth, gilt, in one volume. Price $4.00. 

The Adopted Heir. By Mlna Pardoe. One vol., 
paper. Price $1.50; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

The Barl's Secret. By Miss Pardoe. Paper. 
Price $1 50; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

A Ijlfe*s Strnggle. 12mo., cloth. Price $1.75. 

HISS THACKERAY'S IVORKS. 

The Story- of Bllzabeth. By Miss Thackeray. 
In one vol. Price $1.00 in paper, or $1J^0 in cloth. 

THB I.IFB OF CHARIiBS DICKBNS. 

BT DK. B. 8HBLT0N MACKENZIE, LL.D. 
II ii (he Bat Selling Subteriptian Book Published, 

The Iilfe of Charles Dickens. By Dr. R. 

S/i^ftfm Mickmrif, Li'^ary 1^/itnr nf the. '* l*hiUxt1>'U 
phia ly^es.** It contains, beside a fiall history of his 
lilfe, his Uncollected Pieces, in ProKe and Ver^e; 
Personal Recollections and Anecdotet; His La»t Will 
in full ; as w<>ll as Letters from Mr. Dickens to various 
persons, never before published. With Portrait and 
r Autograph. The whole isiMued In a large dnodAcimo 
Tolume, bound in Green, Re^ or Blue Morooco Cloth, 
gilt side and back. Price Two Dollars. 

JI3" Agents and Canvassers are wanted, Male and 

Ifanale, in every ioum^ village^ and county in thf. UnUed 

Stalettio engage in selling and getting subscribers to the 

Abovs work, which is the Best Selling Book published^ 



BSST COOK BOOKS PUBI^ISHBD* 

T. B. Peterson it Brothers publish all the best and 
most popubtr, as well as the most economical Cook 
Books iMUed in the world. Every housekeeper should 
possess at least one of the following Cook Books, as 
they wonld save the priee of it in a week's cooking. 
Their names are as folio wa: 

The Yonns lVlfe*s Cook Book. With 
receipts of all the best dishes to be prepared for 
Breakfast. Dinner, and Tea. as well as a large num- 
ber of entire Mew Receipts fur Cooking and preparing 
evertbing in all different ways. It is pnbliNhed in a 
large duodecimo volnme, of seven hundred pages, 
strongly bound in cloth. Price $1.75 a copy. 

Hiss Ijeslle's New Cookery Book. Being 
her last Cook Book. One vol., bound. Price $1.76. 

Petersons' New^ Cook Bookf or Uneful Re- 
ceipts for the Housewife and the uninitiaied. One 
volume, bound. Price $1.75 . 

The National Cook Book. By a Practical 
Housewife. One volnme, bound. Price $1.75. 

Hrs. Goodfellow's Cookery as It shonld 

be. A New Manual of the Dining Room and 
Kitchen. Price $1.75. 
IVIddlfleld's New Cook Book) or. Practlesl 
Receipts for the Housewife. Cloth. Price $1.75. 

Hrs. Hale*s New Cook Book. By Mrs. Sarmh 
J. Hale. One volume, bound. Price $1.75. 

Hiss Leslie's New Receipts for Cooklnff. 

Complete in one volume, bound. Price $1.75. 

Hrs. Hale's Receipts for the HlUlon. 

Containing 454*) Receipts. By Mrs. Barah J. Hale. 
One vol., 800 pages, strongly bound. Price $1.75. 

The Family Savre-All. Complete in one large 
volume. Bound in cloth. Price $1.75. 

FRANCATBIiI«I'S FRENCH COOK. 
Francatelll's Celebrated French Cook 
Book. The Hodern Cook. A Practical 
Onide to the Culinary Art, in all its branches; com- 
prising. In addition to English Coukery, the most 
approved and recherche systems of Fi-each, Italian, 
and German Cookery; adapted as well for the lar> 

f:est establiHhmentft, as for the use of private fami* 
ies. By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLl, pupil to 
the celebrated Carbmb, and late Maitre-d'H< tel and 
Chief Cook to her Majesty, the Queen of England. 
With Sixty-Two Illustrations of various dishes. 
Complete in one large octavo volume of 600 pages. 
Price Five Dollars. 

SAHURI* C. IVARREN'S BOOKS. 

Ten Thousand a Year. Complete in one vol., 
paper cover. Price $1.50; or an edition, in one 
volume, cloth, for $2.00. 

Dlarvr of a Hedlcal Stndent. By author of 



*' Ten Thousand a Year. " Price 75 cents. 

BHSRSON BENNETT'S "WORKS. 
The Border Rovrer. Fine edition, bound in 
cloth, for $1.75; or in paper cover, for $1.50. 

Clara Horeland. Fine edition, bound In cloth, 
for $1.75 ; or in paper cover, for $1.50. 

The Forged 'Will. Fine edition, bonnd in cloth, 
fur $1.76 ; or in paper cover, fur $1.50. 

Ellen Norhnry. Fine edition, bound in cloth, 

for $1.75 ; or in paper cover, for $1.50. 
Bride of the Wilderness. Fine edition, bonnd 

in cloth, for $1.76 ; or in paper cover, fur $1.50. 

Kate Clarendon. Fine edition, bonnd in cloth, 
for $1.75 ; or in paper cover, for $1.60. 

Viola. Fine edition, doth, for $1.75 ; or in papsr 

cover, for $1.50. 
Heiress of Bellefonte and "Walde-l^ar* 

ren. Price 75 cents. 

Pioneer's Daughter i and the Vnhno^m 
Conntess. Price 50 cents. 

W. H. HAXW^EI.I.>S mroRKs. 

stories of W^aterloo. One of the best books !■ 

the English language. One toL Price 75 cents. 
Brian 0'I«jrnn | or, Luck la Everything. 75 eenti. 
Wild Sports in the W^est. Price 76 eenti. 



Copies of any of the aboye Works will be lent Free of Postage, on Receipt of Betail Prieo» 

By T. B. PETEB80N ft BBOTHEBS, Fhiladelpbia, Pa. 



T. B. PETERSOV & BROTHEBS' LIST OF PUfiLICATIOVS. 



HRS. HSSNRY l¥OOD>a BOOKS. 
George Cauterbury'a "Will* One Tulaoie, p»- 
per cover. Price $l.dO; or in cloth for $1.75. 

Roland Yorke. Cumplete In one volume, paper 
cover. Price $1 .50 ; or In one volnine, olutb, $1.75. 

Tlie Red Court Farm. One volume, paper co- 
ver. Price $1..')0 ; or in cloth for $1.75. 

jBlat^r'a Folly* Complete In one Tolnme, paper 
cover. Price $1 .50 ; or in oue volume, cloth, $1.75. 

St« Alartlu't Ev«» One volume, paper cover. 
Price$1.50; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

Mildred A ricell. One volame, paper cover. Prioe 
$1.50; or in cloth, $1.75. 

Lord Oakbnrn** Daliglftterat or* Sari's 
He Ira. Prioe $1.50 in paper ; or in cloth, $1.75. 

Osvrald Cray* One volume, paper cover. Prioe 

$1.50 : or in cloth, for $1.75. 
Tbe ShadovT of Aahlydyat* One toI.. paper 
cover. Price $1.50; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

Squire Trevlyn** Heir i or, Trevrlyn 
Hold* Price $1.50 in paper ; or In cloth, $1.75. 

The Cattle'* Helri or, liady Adelaide's 
Oath* Price $1.50 In paper ; or in cloth, $1.75. 

Verner'a Pride* One volume, paper cover. 
Price $1.50; or bound in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

The Channlnge. Price $1.00 In paper; or in 
cloth. $1.50. 

The Mystery^ or, Anne Hereford. One vol- 
ame, paper cover. Price 75 cenia ; or in cloth, $1.00. 

The Ijoet IVIUf and The Diamond 
Bracelet* Price 50 ceuta. 

A lilfe's Secret. 50 cents ; or la cloth, $1.00. 

The Lost Bank-Note. Price 75 oenta. 

Orvl lie College. Price 50 centa. 

The Haunted Tower. Price 50 oenta. 

The Runa^ray Mateh. Price 50 cents. 

Foggy Night at OITord. Price 25 cents. 

\irilllan& AUalr. One volame. Price 25 cents. 

A lilght and a Dark Christmas. Price 25 ots. 

FRANK E. SMEDLET'S 'WORKS. 

Harry Coverdale's Courtship and Mar- 
riage. One vol., paper. Price $1.50; or cloth, $1.75. 

liOrrliner lilttlegood. By author of "Frank 
FairleSgh. " One vol., paper, price $1.50, or cloth 1.75. 

Frank Fairlelgh. One volume, cloth, $1.75 ; or 
.cheap edition In paper cover, for 75 cents. 

t»9if¥lm Arundel. One vol.. cloth. Price $1.75; 
or cheap edition in paper cover, for 75 cents. 

Fortunes and Misfortunes of Harry 
Raeket Scapegrace. Clotli. Price $1.75; or 
cheap edition in paper cover, for 75 cents. 

Tout Racquet! and His Three Uslden Anata. 
Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 

MRS* GREY'S NEIV. BOOKS. 

I«lttle Beauty. One vol., paper cover. Prioe 

$1.50; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

Cousin Harry* One vol., paper cover. Prloa 

$1.50 ; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

MRS. GREY'S POPUIiAR NOVELS* 
Prtoe Tuxnty-Jlve cents each. 
Alice Seymour. Hyacinths* 

Price Fifty cents each. 
A Marriage In High Ijife. 

The Manoeuvring Mother* 
The Young Prin&a Donna* 
The Gipsy's Daughter. 
Belle of the Family* 
Dvke and Cousin* The lalttle "Wlft* 
Old Doi^er House* Sybil Lennard. 

Baronet's Duughtem* Ijena Cameron* 

Price 80omtjf-/fffe omU each. 
Passion and Principle* 
Oood Society* Mary Seaham* 

Tho I<lon-Hca*ted* The Flirt* 



ALiEXANDBR DUMAS' IVORKS. 

Count of Monte-Crlsto. lUutitrated. One vol- 
ume, cloth, $1.75 ; or p^per cover, for $1.50. 

Bdmond Dantes. Beiofr a 8<^ti«I t't DnmsM* cele- 
brated novel of the ** Count of Huote-Cristo. ** 7^ eta. 

The Conscript. A Tale of War. Price $1.50 la 
paper ; or in cloth, $1.75. 

Carollle i or the Fate of a Coquette. 

Only correct Translation from the Oripnal French. 
One volume, paper, price $1.50; or in elotli, $1.75. 

The Three Guardsmen. Price 75 eeats ia 
paper cover, or in cloth for $1.75. 

T-wenty Years After. A Seqnel to the "Three 

Ouarditmen. ' ' Price 75 centa in p«i,per cover, or in one 
volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

Bragelonnei the Son of Athosi being the 
continuation of "Tvrenty Ye«rs After.** Price 76 

cents in paper cover, or in cloth, for $1.75. 

The Iron Mask. Bein^ the continaation of tlie 
"Three Guardsmen." "Twenty Yean After," sod 
" Bragelonne. " Paper $1.00 ; or in cloth, $1.75^ 

IjouIsc Lia Vallleret or. The Second Series sad 
end of the "Iroullask." Paper $1.00 ; or cloth, $1.75. 

The Memoirs of a Physician. Bcantifnlly 
lUnstraled. Paper $1.00 ; or in cloth, for $1.75. 

The Q,ueen*s Necklace i or. The ** Second Series 
of the Memoirs of a Physician." Paper eorer. 
Price $1.00 ; or in one toI., cloth, for $1.75. 

Six Years I«ater ) or. Taking of the Bastile. Be- 
ing the "Third Series of :he Memoirs of a Physi- 
cian." Paper $1 .00 ; or in cloth, for $1 .75. 

Countess of Charny ) or. The Fall of the French 
Monarchy. Being the " Fourth Series of the Memoirs 
of a Physician. " Paper $1.00 ; or in cloth, for $1.7Jk. 

Andree de Taverncy. Being the " Fifth Series 
of the Memoirs of a Physician." Paper cover. 
Price $1.00 ; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

The Chevalier t or, the "Sixth Series and final 
conclusion of the Memoirs of a Physician." Price 
$1.00 in paper; or $1.75 in cloth. 

The Advcnfures of a Marquis* Paper e»> 
▼er. Price $1.00 ; or in one vol., cloth, fur $1.75. 

The Forty*Flve Guardsnten. Price 75 centa, 

or in one volume, cloth. Price $1.75. 

Diana of Meridor. Paper cover, Prioe Oos 
Dollar ; or In one vol., cloih, for $1.75. 

The Iron Hand. Price 75 cents in paper cover, 

or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 
IjOvc and Ijibcrty. An Historical Novel. One 

volume, paper cover, price $1.50: or in cloth. $l.75k. 

Annette ) or, The Iiady of the Pesurls* A 

Companion to "Camille." Price 50 cents. 

The Fallen Angel. A Story of Lots and Llfi 

in Paris. Oue volume. Price 75 cents. 

The Man -with Five Wl-res. Complete Im 
oue volume. Price 75 cents. 

George i or^ The Planter of the Isle of 
France. One volame. Prioe Fifty centa 

Sketches in France. Price 75 cents. 

Isabel of Bavaria. Price 75 centa. 

Felina de Chambure. Price 75 centa. 

The Horrors of Paris. Price 75 cents. 

The Tivia Lieutenants* Price 75 eenta. 

Tl&e Corslean Brothers. Price 60 eenta 

The Mohicans of Paris. Price 50 cents. 

The Count of Moret. Price 50 cenia 

The Marriage Verdict* Price 50 esati. 

Buried Allire. Price 25 cenU. , 

G. P. R. JAMKS'S NBIV BOOKS* 

The Ca-ralier. An Historical Romanee. One veL, 
paper cover. Prioe $1.50 ; or in cloth, for $1.75. 

Lord Montagu's Page. One voinme, paper 
cover' Price $1..')0 ; or in one vol., cloth, $1.75. 

The Man in Black* Price 75 centa 

Arrah Neil. Price 75 eenta 

Mary of Burgundy. Price 75 eesfes. 

IBva St* Clair i and other Tales. Priee 50 eesti. 



OoplM of any of the above Works will be sent, Free of Postage, on jELeoeipt of Sotail 

By T. B. PKtEBSOV'ft BS0TESB8, FMladolphia, Pa. 
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T. B. PETEBBON ft BBOTHEBS' LIST OF BITBLICAXIONS. 



T. B. PETERSON and BROTHERS' COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED 

EBITIOKS OF 

DICKENS' VrOBKS. 




The only editions published in America containing the Original Illustrations! 



PEOPLE'S DUODECIMO EDITION. 

Reduced in Price from $2.60 to fl.dO a ooium«. 

Thi9 edition is printed on Jlne pttper, from Utrffe, 
dear type, leaded^ Long Primer in »ite, that all can 
rend, coTitaininff One Hundred and Eighty Jluatra- 
tinnn on tinted paper ^ and each book is complete in one 
Utrge duodecimo volume. 

Oar Mutual Friend^ Cloth, Sl.50 

Pickwick Papers, Cloth, l.OO 

Nicholas NIckleby, Cloth. 1.00 

Great Kxpectattont, Cloth, l.fiO 

David Copperflcldy Cloth, 1.50 

Oliver TwUt,... Cloth, l.fiO 

Bleak Houvey Cloth, 1.60 

A TaU of Two Cities, Cloth, 1.50 

Dickens* New Stories, Cloth, l.tfO 

Little Dorrit, Cloth, l.fiO 

Dombcjr and Son, Cloth, 1.60 

Clurlstmas Stories* Cloth, 1.60 

Sketekes hy «Boa,>' Cloth, 1.60 

Barnnby Rudge, Cloth, 1.60 

Bfartln Cknzslewit, Cloth, 1.60 

Old Curiosity Shop, Cloth, 1.60 

American Notes; and Tke Un* 
contmerclal Traveller, Cloth, 1.60 

Tlie Holly-Tree Inn f and otker 
Stories, Cloth, 1.60 

Hunted Do^rnt and otker Re- 
printed Pieces, Cloth, 1.60 

Pric« of a HOC, in Blnek eloth, in 19 volamei .f28.00 

Full sheep, Library ntyle 38.00 

Half calf, vpriokled ed^^es 47.00 

Half calf, marbled edtfe*. 63.00 

Hair calf, antique 67.00 

Half eslf, fall gilt bsoks, etc 67.00 

CHEAP PAPER COVER EDITION. 

Pickwick Pjipfns 3H I Onr Mntaal Fiiend, 35 

NicholKM Nickleby, .<15 | Bleak Honne, 36 
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D'fiiihey aud .Sou S^ 

Dnvid Copperfleld, %'i 

Mania Chaulewit, 'M 

BHrnaby Riidge ZH 

Old GariOMity Shop, 26 

OliTer Twist, 25 



Lltile Dorrit 05 

SketchcH by " Bo«," 26 

ChriMtmiiB St<>rie«, 26 

The Haanted Honae 25 

Uncominercial Tr)iveler,.26 
Wreck of Goideo Mary,. .26 



.\ir.erieau Notes, '.^5 i Turn Tiddler's Oroand,..26 



Gr<9at Kxpectatiooa, 25 

Hard Times, 25 

Tale of Two Cities, 25 

Euioebody's Lugtrage,....25 
HH.<4!4Agn from th» Sna 25 



A Houxe to Let,.... 26 

Perils Bnglish Priitoaera.^) 
Life of Joneph arimaldi,.50 

i*io-Nlc Papers, 50 

No T li ore ngh fare, ]0 



llr«<. Lirriper's Lodffioqsand Mrs. Llrriper's riefiracy,..25 
MuKby Jnuctlou aud Dr. Marigold's l*resorlptioas,....26 

Hnntfd Down ; and other RAprlnted Pieces, 25 

The Uolly-Tree Ina ; and other Stories, 26 

NEW NATIONAL EDITION. 

This Is the cheapest complete hoand editioo of the 
works of Charles Dickens, "Bos," pnblished In ths 
world, all his writings being contained in eewn large 
octavo volumes^ with a portrait of Charles Dickens, and 
other Ulastrations, the whole making nearly eix thou- 
mnd very large dmihUt columned pagee. In large, dear 
type, handsofflMy printed on fine white paper, and 
bound In ths strongest and most sabstantla] manner. 

Pries of A set. In Black Cloth, in seven yolnmes.. .$90.00 

Foil sheep, Lihrary styls. •, 85.00 

Half Calf, antique SO 00 

Half Calf, fnll gilt hacks, etc.... 90.00 
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ILLUSTRATED OCTAVO EDITION. 

Reduced in Prinefrom $2.60 to $1.75 a volume, 

Tliie edition it pritUed/rom large type, double column^ 
odavo papf, each book being compute, in one volumr, the 
whole containing near Six Hundred lUuetraHone, printed 
on tinted vaprr, from derigne by Cruiktfiankf Pfde, 
Broume, Macliee, MeLenon, and other eminent artitte. 

Our Mntnal Friend, Cloth, $1.75* 

PIclLWIclL Papers, Cloth, 1.7$ 

NIcbolas NIckleby, Cloth, 1.7$ 

Great Expectations, Cloth, 1.76 

Ijampllgl&ter's Storjr Cloth, 1.75 

Oliver Twist, Cloth, 1.75 

Bleak Honse, Cloth, 1.75 

lilttle Dorrit, Cloth. 1.7ft 

Dombejr and Son, Cloth, 1.76 

Slcetclics by "Box,*' Cloth, 1.75 

David Copperfleld, Cloth, 1.75 

Barnaby Rndge, Cloth. 1.75 

Martin Cbuzzleivlt, Cloth, 1.75 

Old Curiosity Shop, Cloth, 1.75 

Cbrlstmas Stories, Cloth, 1.75 

Dickens' New Stories, Cloth, 1.75 

A Tale of Two Cities, Cloth, 1.75 

American Notes and Plc-NloPapcrs..l.75 

Price of s set, in Black cloth, in IS volumes $31.50 

Full sheep. Library style 40.00 

Half calf, sprinkled ed^es 4S 00 

Half calf, marbled edgea 6400 

Half calf, antiqoe 60.00 

Half calf, fall gilt hacks, etc.... 60.00 

ILLUSTRATED DUODECIMO EDITION. 

Reduced in Pricffrnn $2.00 (o $1.60 a volume. 

This edition is printfd on the finest paper, from large 
type, leadfjd. Long Primer in xixe, and contains all the 
original iUustratifmr, near 600 in all, printed on tinted 
paper, from designs by Cntikshank^ PIm, Brownie 
Maclise, JHcLenan, and other artiett. 

T/ie fnllnwing are each complete in two volume*. 

Oar Mutual Friend Cloth. $3.00 

PIckivIck Papers, „ Cloth, 3.0O 

Tal^ of Two Cities, Cloth, S.OO 

Nicholas NIckleby, Cloth, S.00 

David Copper Held, Cloth, 3.00 

Oliver Twist, Cloth, 3.00 

Christntas Stories, ^ Cloth, 3.00 

Bleak House, Cloth, 3.00 

Sketches by "Boa,*' Cloth, 3.00 

Barnaby Rndge, Cloth, S.OQ 

Martin Chnxxleivit, Cloth, 3.00 

Old Curiosity Shop, Cloth, 3.00 

Ijlttle Dorrit, Clnth. 3.00 

Donabey and Son, Cloth, 3.00 

The following are eadk complete in one volume. 

Great Bzpectatlons, Cloth, 1.5$ 

Dickens' New Stories, Cloth, 1.60 

American Notes % and The Un« 

commercial Traveller, Cloth, 1.00 

The Holly-Tree Inn § and other 
Stories, Cloth, 1.60 

Hunted Dovrni and other Re- 
printed Pieces, Cloth, 1.60 

Fries of A set, in black eloth. In 33 vols, gilt hacks $49.00 

Fall sheep. Library style 60.00 

Half oalf,aattqae 99.00 

Half calf, fall gilt back ^ 99.00 
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Uther Edition of Chwlei Diekeng' Works will be lant Free of freight or pottage, on S*- 
eeipt of tke retaU prioe, by I. B. FSIESSOV ft BB0THSB8, Pkiladelphia, Po. 
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HIIjITART BrOVKI.S. 
Bjr Lever, Dumaty and otber Aatltors. 

With Illaminat«d Military Covers, la Colors, making 
thom ibe mu!tt attractive and saleable books ever 
printed. Publltfiied and for sale at retail, by the 
single cop/, or at wholeifale, by the dozen, hundred, 
or thonsaad, at very low rates 

l%eir Names are as Ibllows : 

Charles O'AIallejr 75 

Jack HInton, the Onardsman 76 

The KulgUt ot G^rynae 7fi 

Harry liorreqner 75 

Tom Burke of Ours......... 75 

Arthur O'Leary 75 

Cou Cretan** Adventure* 75 

Kate O'DoAOffhne 75 

Horace Templeton 75 

Davenport Dunn 75 

Valentine Vox 75 

Twin Ijlentenanis 76 

Stories of "Waterloo 75 

The Soldier's Wife 76 

Tom Bowling's Adventures 75 

Guerilla Chief. 75 

The Three Guardsmen 75 

JTaek Adams's Adventures* 75 

Twenty Years After 75 

Bragelonne, the Son of Athos 75 

Foriy-ftve Guardsmen 76 

lilfe of Robert Bruee 75 

Tke Gipsy Chief 75 

Massacre of Gleneoe 75 

I«lfe of Guy Fawkes 75 

Child of IVaterloo » 75 

Adventures of Ben Brace 75 

Life of Jack Ariel 75 

Following the Drnui 50 

IVallaee, the Hero of Scotland 1.00 

The Conserlptf a Tale of War 1.60 

(Quaker Soldier^ by Gol. J. Biehter Jones. 1.50 

RBYNOIjDS' great WORKS. 

Hysterics of the Court of London* Com- 
plete in one large volume, bonnd In cloth, for $1.75; 
or In paper cover, price One Dollar. 

Rose Foster I or, "The Second Series of the Mys- 
teries of the Court of London." 1 vol., cloth, $1.75; 
or in paper cover, price $1.50. 

Caroline of Brunsw^lck f or, the "Third Series 
of the Mysteries of tbeCoart of London." Complete 
In one large vol., bonnd la cloth, for $1.75 ; or la 
paper cover, for $1 .00. 

Venetia Trelaivnev| being the "Fourth Serieis 
or final concluHlon of the Mysteries of the Court of 
London." Complete in one volume, in cloth, for 
$1.75; or in paper cover, price $1.00. 

Lord Saxondale i or, The Court of Queen Vie- 
toria. Complete in one large vol., cloth, for $1.75 ; 
or in paper cover, price One Dollar. 

Count Chris to val. The " Sequel to Lord Saxon- 
dale." Complete in one vol., bound In cloth, for 
$1.75; or in paper cover, price $1.00. 

The Hecrontanecr* A Bomanes of the Times 
of Henry the Eighth. One vol., bound in eloth, for 
$1.75 ; or in paper cover, price $1.00. 

Rosa Lan&hert i or, The Memoirs of an Unfortn- 
sate W<imaa. One vol.. bound in cloth, for $1.76; 
or in paper corer, price $1.00. ^ 

IKarv Price f or. The Adventures of a Servant- 
Maid. In one vol., eloth, for $1.75 ; or in paper, $1.00. 

Bvstaee (inentin. A '< Sequel to Mary Price.** 
In one vol., cloth, for $1.75 ; or in paper, $i.00. 

Joseph 'WUmoti or. The Memoirs of a Man- 
servant in cloth for $1.75, or in paper, $1.00. 



RBSYNOLDS' GRSAT "WORKS. 

The Banker's Danghter. A Sequel to " Jo- 
seph Wilmot. " Complete in one vol., doth, for $1.75 ; 
or in paper cover, price $1.00. 

Kenneth. A Romance of the Highlands. In ess 
volume, cloth, for $1.75 ; or in paper cover, $1.00. 

The Rye-House Plot i or, Bnth. the Coaspii*. 
tor's Daughter. One vol., bound in cloth, fur $1.75; 
or In paper cover, price One Dollar. 

The Opera Dancer | or, The Mysteries of 
London Life. Price 75 cents. 

Wallace I the Hero of Scotland. Illne* 

trated with Thirty-eight plates. Price One Dollar. 

The Child of 'Waterloo t or. The Horrors of the 
Battle Field. Complete in one vol. Price 75 cents. 

Robert Brnce i the Hero Klngf of Scet- 
land, with his Portrait. One vol. Price 75 ceota. 

Isabella Vincent | or, The Two Orphaaa. 

One volume, paper cover. Price 75 eeota. 

Vivian Bertram ) or, A Wife's Honor. A S^qnel 
to "Isabella Viucenc." One vol. Price 75 eenU. 

The Countess of Lascelles. The ContiuMtion 
to ** Vivian Bertram." One volnne. Price 75 ecsta. 

Dnke of Marchmont. Being the ConclnMos of 
" The Countess of Lascelles.'* Price 75 ceot« 

Gipsy Chief. Beantifnliy Illnstrated. Ctmplsis 
in one large octavo volume. Price 75 cent*. 

PIckivIck Abroad. A Companion to the ** Pick- 
wick Papers," by " Bol'* One vol. Price 75 eents. 

(^neen Joanna | or^ the Mysteries of 
the Court of Naples. Price 76 cents. 

Mary Stuart, (^uecn of Scots. CoBpIsts ia 
one large octavo volume. Price 75 cents. 

Hay Mid«lleton| or, The History of a Fortone. 
Price 75 cents. 

CIprlnai or, The Secrets of a PIctura 
Gallery. Complete in one vol. Price &) cents. 

The Ruined Gamester* With ItIii>tratioa«. 
Complete in one large octavo vol. Price Plfty oeais. 

The Loves of the Harem. Price '75 cents. 

The Discarded Q,neen. One volume. 7.'i eesti. 

Ellen Percy i or. Memoirs of an Actress. 75 cent& 

Massacre of Gleneoe* Price 75 cents. 

Agnes Evelyn | or. Beauty and Pleasure. 75 da 

The Parricide. Beantifnliy Ulostraied. 75 ca. 

The Countess and the Page. Price 00 eexts. 

Life In Paris. Handsomely Illustrated. 50 cts. 

The Soldier's W^lfe. Illustrated. 75 centa. 

Clifford and the Actress. Price 50 cents. 

Edgar Montrose. One Tolame. Price fiO ceota. 

J* A. MAITLAMD'S GREAT 1VORK8. 

The Old Patroon. One volume, paper cover. 
Price $1.50 ; or in one Tolume, cloth, $1.75. 

The Three Cousins. By J. A Maltland. One 
vol., paper. Price $1 .50 ; or in one vol., cloth,.$1.75. 

The Watchntan. Complete In one large vol., 
paper cover. Price $1.50 ; or In one vol., cloth, $1.7^. 

The Wanderer. Complete in one volume, paper 
cover. Price $1.50 ; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

The Diary of an Old Doctor. One vol.. paper 
cover. Price $1.60 ; or bonnd In doth, for $1.75. 

The La^ryer'a Story. One volume, paper cover. 

Price $1.50 ; or bonnd in cloth, for $1.75. 

Sartaroe. A Tale of Norivay. One vt^iuae, 
paper cover. Price $1.50 ; or in cloth, for $1.75. 

CHARLES J. PETERSOM'S W^ORKS* 

The Old Stone Mansion. One voluse, paper. 

Price $1.50 ; or in cloth, for $1.75. 

Rate Aylesford. A Love Story. One vol.. pe- 
per. Price $1.50 : or in one volume, cloth, for$1.75w 

Cruising In the Last W^ar (18 lift). Cozr 
plete in one volume. Price 75 cents. 

The Valley Farmt or. The AutoMogTapby of 
an Orphan. Price S5 cents. 

Grace Dudley | or, Arnold at Bsntoga. 4K> sesi 



Coplei of any of the aboye Works will be sent, Froo of Postagtt, on Baeeipt <tf Bolail Pries 

By T. B. FSX£BSOH ft BB0THEB8, PhUadelphia, Fa. 
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HVHOHOVS ILItUSTRATKD IVORKS. 

Unjor Joueft' Courts blp aud Travels. 

Beaaiifully illastrated. One volume, doth, $1.7d. 

Kajor Jones* Scenes 1a Georgia. Fall of 
beaaiifttl lUaHtratlone. One Tolume, cioih, $1.75. 

8lmon Suggs' Adventures and Travels. 

Illttstraled. in oae roiume, cloth. Price $1.75. 

The 8 ivan&p Doctor's Adventures In the 
Soutii-'West* Wlih Funrteen lllnstrstions from 
designs by Dsriey. Cloth. Price $1.75. 

Col. Thorpe's Scenes In Arkansavri 

With Sixteen illustrations from Designs by Dsriey. 
Complete in one vol., cloth. Price $1.75. 

The Big Bear's Adventures and Trav- 
els! With Eighteen Illustraitons from Original 
Deigns by Parley. One vol.. cloth. Price $1.75. 

High Life In New York. By Jonathan Slick. 
Beautifuily lliastnited. One vol., paper cover, $1.50; 
or buund in one vol., cloth, $1.75. 

Yankee Stories. By Jadge Halibnrton. One vol.. 
paper cover. Price $1.50 ; or bound in cloth, for $1.75. 

PInoy Woods Tavern | or, San& Slick In 
Texas. Cloth, $1.75 ; or in 1 vol., paper cover, $1.60. 

San& Slick, the Clockmaker^ By Judge 
Hallbarton. Iliu«tratcd. One volume, cloth, $1.75 ; 
or In one volume, paper cover, for $1.50. 

Harrjr Coverdale's Courtship and Mmr^ 
riage. Oue vol., paper. Price $1.50; or cloth, $1.75. 

Humors of Falcoubrldge. One vol.. paper 
cover. Price $1.50, or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 

Hodern Chivalry. By H. H. Brackeurldge. 
Two volumes, cloth, gilt back. Price $1.75 each. 

Meal's Charcoal Sketches. Three books In 
one vol., cloth, with Twfloty-oue illustrations!, from 
original desiguH, by Felix O. C. Dnrley. Price $2.50. 

Frank Forester's Sporting Scenes and 
Characters. Illustrated. Two vois., cloth, $4.00. 

BOOKS FOR liADISS AND AIISSSS. 

The I^adles' Guide to True Politeness 
and Perfect Manners. By Miss Leslie. 
Clotti, full gilt buck. Price $1.75. 

The Ifadles' Complete Guide to Needle* 
-tvork and Km broidery. 113 Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt back. Price $1.75. 

I«adles' 'Work Table Book. With lUustrft- 
tions and full gilt back, cloth. Price $1.50. 

GBORGB SAND'S WORKS. 

Consuelo. Translated firom the French, by Fay- 
ette Robinson. Muw 12mo. cloth edition. Priee$1.50. 

Countess of Rudolstadt. The Sequel to 
*' Consuelo." New 12mo. cluth edition. Price $1.50. 

Indiana. A very bewitching and intereating work. 
New l2mo. cloth edition. Price $1.50. 

Jealousy 9 or, Teverlno. New 12mo. cloth edl* 
lioo. Price $1.50. 

Fanchon, the Cricket. One vol., paper cover. 
Price $1.00 ; or in one vol., cloth, new edition, $1.50. 

First and True IjOvc. By author of "Con* 
euelo,** " Indiana," etc. Illustrated. Price 75 oenU. 

The Corsair. A Venetian Tale. 50 cents. 

Consuelo and Countess of Rudolstadt. 

Octavo edition, both in one volume, cloth, $2.»0. 

OUSTAVB AIMARD'S l^ORKS. 
The "White Scalper. Price 50 cents. 
The Freebooters. Price 50 cents. 
The Rebel Chief. Price 75 cents. 
The Border Rifles. Price 75 cents. 
The Prairie Flovrcr. Price 75 centii 
The Indian Scout* Priee 75 cents. 
The Trail Hunter. Price 75 cents. 
The Indian Chief. Price 75 cents. 
The Red Track. Price 75 cents. 
The Pirates of the Prairies. Price 75 cents. 
The Trapper's Daughter. Price 76 esats. 
The Tiger Slayer. Price 7ft oents. 
The Gold Seekers. Price 76 cents. 



MISS BRKMBR'S BKST WORKS. 
The Neighbors. One vol., paper cover. Price 

$1.50 ; or in one volume cloth, for $1.75. 
The Hon&e. One volume, paper cover. Price $1.60; 

or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 
The Father and Daughter. One Tolume, 

paper cover. Price $1.50 ; or in cloth, for $1.75. 

The Four Sisters. One vol., paper cover. Price 
$1.5U; or in one volume cloth, for $1.75. 

I«lfe In the Old World } or, Two Years in Swit- 
zerland and Italy. Complete in two large duodecimo 
▼olumes, of near 1000 pages. Price $3.50. 

KVGBNE SUE'S GREAT NOVEIjS. 

Illustrated Wandering Jeiv. With Eighty- 
seven large Illustrations. Price $1.50 in paper; or 
in cloth, for $1 .75. 

Mysteries of Paris 1 and Gerolsteln, the 

Sequel to it. Complete in one vol.. paper cover. 
Price $1.50 in paper ; or in cloth, for $1.75. 

Martin the Foundling. Illuittrated. Paper 
cover. Price $1.50 ; or in cloth, $1.75. 

First l«ove. Price 50 cents. 
Woman's liove. Illustrated. Price 60 cents. 
The Man-of-WTar's-Man. Price 25 cents. 
The Female Bluebeard. Price 60 cents. 
Raoul De Survllle. Price 25 cents. 

GEORGE I^IPPARD'S W^ORKS. 

The Q,uaker Cltjr | or. The Monks of Munic Hall. 
Complete in one large octavo volume. Price $1.50 In 
paper ; or $2.u0 in cloth. 

I«egends of the American Revolution | 

or, Wa«bin^'ton and his Generals. Price $1.50 iu 
paper ; or $i.00 in cloth. 

Paul Ardenhelnt) the Monk of WlsRahikon. 
Complete in one large octavo volume. Price $1.50 in 
paper ; or $2.(0 in cloth. 

Blanche of Brandyivlne. A Romance of the 
American Revolution. Price $1.50 In paper; or 
$2.00 in cloth. 

The Mysteries of Florence. Complete la 
one large octavo volume. Price $1.00 In paper ; or 
$2.00 in cloth. 

The Empire City 1 or. New Tork br Night and 
Day ; Its Arii»tocracy and its Dollars. Price 75 cts. 

Memoirs of a Preacher | or, the Mysteries of 
the Pulpit. Full of illuKtratiouR. Price 75 cents. 

The Nazarene. Price 76 cents. 

IjCgends of Mexico. Price 50 cents. 

The Entranced! or, the "Wanderer of 
Eighteen Centuries. Price 25 cents. 

Washington and his Men 1 or, the Second 
SerieHofthe Legends of the Revolution. Price 75 uts. 

The Bank Director's Son. Price 25 cents. 

The Ride ivlth the Dead. Price 50 cents. 

The Robbers. By Frederick Schiller. With ft 
Preface, by George Lippard. Price 25 cents. 

DOW'S PATENT SERMONS. 

49* Each Tolnnle, or series, is complete In {t«e1f, and 
volumes are sold separately to any one, or In nets. 

Doiv's Short Patent Serntons. First Se> 
ries. Br Dow, Jr. Containing 12S Sermons. 
Cloth, for $1.50 ; or in paper, $1.00. * 

Dow^'s Short Patent Sermons. Second 
Series. By Dovr, Jr. Coutainini;^ 144 Sermons. 
Complete in cloth, fur $1.50: or paper, for $1.00. 

Dow's Short Patent Sermons. Third \ 
Series. By Dovr, Jr. Containing 116 Sermons. 
Complete in cloth, for $1.50; or paper, for $1.00. 

' Dome's Short Patent Sermons. Fourth 
Series. By Domt, Jr. Containing 152 Sermons, 
Complete In cloth, for $1 .50 ; or paper, for $1 .00. 

BUIiWBR'S(I<ORDI«YTTON) NOVEI.S. 
The Roue 1 or, The Hazards of Women. 60 cents. 
The Oxonians. A Sequel to " The Rone.** 60 cts. 
Falkland. A Novel. One vol., oetavo. SS cents. 
The Courtier. By Sir B. L. Bulwsr. 29 cents. 



Copies of any of th* aboye works will be lent, Free of Posteg^e, on Receipt of Betail Fries 

By I. B. PETERSON ft BROTHERS, Philadelpbia, Pa. 
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MORFORD'S ORBAT IV AR KOVBI.8. 

feiUoulder Straps. A norel of New York and the 
Army la 1862 By Heary Morford. For Stay-aMioma 
Gaardx, Ooveraineot Officials, Army Contraeton, 
etc. Price $1.50 In paper; or oloth, for $1.75. 

The Dajm of SUoddy. A Novel of the Great 
Rebellion of 1861. By aiuhor of '* Sfaoalder Straps." 
Price $1.50 In paper, or $1.75 in cloth. 

TUe Coward. A Norei of Society and the Field 

In 1861. By Henry Morford. author of "Shoulder 
Straps." Price $1.60 in paper, or $1.75 in cloth. 

T. 8. ARTHUR*S BBST WORKS. 

Price Fifty eeni* eneh. 

Tbe Itadjr at Home. Tl&« Lost Bride* 

Year after Marrlaipe. 

Cecilia Hoivard. 

Orphan Children. 

l^ove In High I«Mb* 

Debtor's Daughter^ 

Agnes I or. The Possessed* 

IjOTe In a Cottage. 

Jilary Moreton. 

The Dliroreed MTIfe* 

The Turo Brides* 

Ijncjr Sandford* 

The Banker's 'Wife. 

The Two Merchants* 

Insubordination. 

Trial and Trlnmph* 

The Iron Rnle. 

Pride and Prndence* 

Lisxie Glenn I or^ The Trials of a Seant- 
stress. Price $1.75 in cloth, or paper cover, $1.50. 

Six Nights with the "Washlngtonlans. 

Iliastraied. Price in paper $1.50 ; or In cloth, $1.75. 

THB SHAKSPBARB NOVBIiS* 

By Robert Folkstone Willlama. 

The Secret Passion. Price $1.00. 

The Youth of Shakspearc. Price $1.00. 

Shakapeare and his Friends. Price $1.00. 

The three above Books are also pnbllKhed complete In 
oue large octavo volume, cloth. Price $4 00. 

D'ISRABLI'S POPUl^AR NOVEIiS. 

Vivian Grejr. One volume. Price 75 cents. 

Venetlai or. Lord Byron aAd his Daughter. 50 eta. 

The Young Ouke. Price 50 cents. 

Henrietta Tentple. A Love Story. 60 cents. 

Contarlnl Flentlng. Price 50 cents. 

Miriam Alrojr. ▲ Bomanee of the 12th Century. 
Price 50 cents. 

liANGUAGBS ^WITHOUT A MASTBR. 

Price Fbrty Otnia each, 

French ivlthout a Master* In Six Easy 
LesHons. By A. H. Montelth, Eitq. 

Spanish i^lthout a Master* In Four Easy 
Lesftons. By A. H. .\fonteith, B»q. 

German Mrlthout a Master* In Six Easy 

Le.-<«ons. By A. U. Monteith, Enq. 

Italian without a Master. In Five Easy 
LeM.4oaH. By A. H. Monteith, Eoq. 

I«atln Mrlthont a Master* In Six Easy Lessons. 

Any ODO or all of the above five Languages can be 
Wrned by any one without a teacher, with the aid of 
th<*ite bookH, by A. H. Monteith. The* Ave books are also 
bound In one large volume, in oloth. Prioe $1 .75. 

DR. ROLLICK'S MTORKS* 

Dr. Holllck's Anatomy and Physlologyi 

with a large Dissected Plate of the Human Figure. 
Price $1.2.% bound. 

Dr. Holllck's Family Physician* A 

Pocket-Guide for Everybody. Price 25 cents. 



HARRY COCKTOB'S STORKS. 

Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist. Prise 
75 oeuts; or a finer edition in cloth, for $2.00. 

Sylvester Sound* the Somnan&bullst. 

lUusiniied. One volume. Price 75 cents. 

The Sisters. By Harry Cockton, Prioe 75 cents. 
The Steinrard. By Harry Cockton. Priee 76 cents. 
Percy Bflingham. By Harry Cockton. 76 cents. 

WORKS BY THB BBST AUTHORS. 
Comstock*s Blocutlon and Reader. £■• 

larifed. By Andrew Comstticiw and Philip Lawmir<L 
With 236 Illustrations. Half inoroeeo. Price $2.ra. 

Contetock's Colored Chart. Every School 
should have a copy of it. Price $5.00. 

The <iuaker Soldier | or. The British In 
Philadelphia. BythelateCol J. Blchter Josesw 
Paper cover. Price* $1.50 ; or in cloth. $1.75. 

Lady Maudi the IVonder of Klngsw^ood 
ChsMC* By Pierce Egan. Price $1.50; orboond 
in cloth, for $1.75. 

IVIlftred Montressor \ or, the Secret Order of 

the Seven. With Eigbty-Mven Illustrative Eogntv 
ings. Price $1.50 in paper, or $1.75 in cloth. 

Currer Lyle | or. The Autobiography 
of an Actress. By Louise Beeder. Oue volume 
paper cover. Price $1.50 ; or in cloth, $1.75. 

Coal and Coal Oil, and the other Mine* 
rals of the Burth. By Eli Boven, isaq.. 
Professor of Geology. Price $1.75. 

Lovre and MoncF* By J. B. Jones. Price $1.9$ 
in paper ; or, $1 75 in cloth. 

Wild Southern Scene*. Bynnthor of ** Wild 
Western Scenes." Paper, $1 .50 ; cluth, for $1.76. 

The Roman Traitor. ByH. W. Herbert. Oo* 

volume, paper. Price $1.50; or in cloth, for $1.75. 

Life and Beauties of Fanny Fern. One 

volume, paper. Price $1.50 ; or In cloth, for $1.75. 

Lola Moutez* Lectures and Life. One voL, 
paper cover. Price $1 .50 ; or in one vol., cloth, $1.75. 

Secession, Coercion and Civil "War. A Pro- 
phecy of the Southern Rebelliou. 1 vol., cloth, $1.75. 

The French, Gernksua, Spanish. Latin, 
and Italian Langunges 'vrtthout a 
Master. By A. H. Monteith, Esq. One volame, 
cioth, price $1.75. 

Lleblg*s Complete Works on Chemistry. 

Oue large octavo volnme, cloth. Price $2.00. 

Lives of alnck Sheppard and Qny 
Fa'wkes* Illustrated. Oue volume^ cioth, $l.7& 

W^hlteft-lars I or, the DayHuf Charles thefieeoud. 

Byauthorof* Whitehall." IlliiRirated. Price $1.(«0. 

The Cabin and Parlor. By J. Thornton 
Randolph. Price $1.50 in paper; or in cloth, for$l.7J. 

The Lavrs and Practice of the Game of 
Bnchrc. By a Proferaor. Thin ia the unly recoip> 
nized book on the subject puMitOted in the woii^ 
Complete in one vol., cloth, price One DoUar. 

The Mlser*s Heir. By P. H. Myers. Price 50 

cents in paper cover ; or 75 cents in cloth. 

Tangarua. A Poem. One voL, cloth. Price $10Ql 

Southern Life, or Inside Vle^vrs of 
Slavery. Price $1 00. 

Henry Clay's Portrait. By Na^tle. Siae 29 
by 80. Price $1.00 a eopy. Originally sold at $.V on. 

Gen. Scott's S9.00 Portrait* Price One l>oUar. 

LIEBIG*S \rORKS 09I CHBMISTRY* 

Agricultural Chemlstrv. By Baron Jn«>tna 

Lieblg. Complete and unabridged. Price S5 oecxa 

Animal Chemistry.- Price 35 cents. 

The Potato Disease* Price S9 cents. 

Fantlllar Letters on Chemistry* 

Chemistry and Physics In relation to Physi- 
ology and Pathology. 

Lleblg*s Complete "Works on Chemistry* 

The wbule of the above Fi%-t> works of Profettaor Lf» 
big are also publmhed complete in onf larife octave 
volume, bonnd. Priee ti.OO. The two last weeks 
are only published in ths bonnd volnme. 



Copie$ of any of the above Works will bo lont. Free of Poitago, on Reeoipt of BoUil Prkoi 

Bj T. B. PSTBB80K k BB0TESB8, Fhiladelpliia, Fa. 
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GAPTAIK MARBTATT'S IVORKS. 

Tlte Pbantom SUIp. Priee 50 cents. 

The Naval OOloer. Price 20 cento. 

Paoha of Many Tales. Price 50 oento. ' 

Midshipman Kasjr. Price 50 cenU. 

Perclval Kcene. Price 50 cento. 

Peter Simple* Price 50 cento. 

Sea King. Price 50 cento. 

Poor Jaek. Price 50 cento. 

Japhet In Search of a Father. PrioeSOeentt. 

Snarleyoiv. Price 50 cento. 

The King's Oivn* Price 50 cento. 

Mewton Foster. Price 50 cento. 

Pirate and Three G niters. Price 60 eenta. 

Jacob Faithful. Pries 50 cento. 

l¥AV1fiRI<BT NOVELS. 

ITBW *' NATIONAL EDITION" of the WAVERLBT 
NOVELS. By 8IK WALTER SCOTT. 

This la the oheapsst complete edition of the " WsTsr- 
ley Novels** pahlished, all of them being contained in 
five large octavo votumes, with a magnificent Portrait 
of Sir Walter Scott, engraved from the lattt Portrait for 
which he ever sat, at Abboitsford, with hiu Autograph 
under it. Tbla *' New National Edition** is complete In 
Five large octovo volumes, with handiiomely engraved 
steel Title Pages to each volnme, the whole making 
nearly four tfunuand verf large d/ttibte columned page*, 
in good type, and handsomely printed on the flaeot 
of white paper, and bouod in the most sabNtantlal 
manner. This edition of the Waverley NoveU con- 
Ulna all the Author*a laat additiona and corrections. 

This ** New National Edition" la bound in the fol- 
lowlDftjBtyles of binding, aud at the fulluwing price»: 
Price of a set, in Black Cloth, Id five vnlume«.....(l5.00 

•• " «« Fall Law Library style 17.50 

" " ** Hair Calf, antiquo WOO 

M •! !• Half Calf, full gilt backs, etc 25.00 

SCOTT'S " WAVERLEY NOVELS." 

CHEAPEST EDITION IN THE WORLD. 

Price Twenty Ckntt a volume. 

Heart of Mid liOthian) Ony Hannering, 
Fortunes of Nigel, The AntiquarjT) 

Bride of liammcrmoor, Old Mortality, 
Peveril of tlie Peak, Tlie Talisman, 
Fair Maid of Perth^ The Monastery, 
f^nentin Durivard, The Betrothed^ 

Highland IVidour, Kenllworth, 

Ann^ of Geierstelny Red Gaunllety 

8t. Ronan's IVelly "Waverley, 

IVoodstocky The Pirate^ 

iTanhoe, The Abbot, 

Connt Robert of Paris, Rob Roy, 

Bnrgeon*s Daughter A Castle Dangerous 
Blaek Dw^arf and Ijegend of Montrose. 

Above edition is oomplete in twenty-six vnlnmes, 
price Twenty cents each, or Fire Dollars for the rat, 

A Oner edition is alito pnbliHhed of each of thn above, 
oomplete in tweuty-six volumes, price Fifty cents each, 
or Ten Dollars for the complete set. 

Horcdnn* A Tsle of IS 10. Price AO cents^ 

Tales of aGrandflsther. Parti. Price 25 cents. 

Itfoekhart's Ijife of 8oott> Complete in one 
volame, cloth. With Portrait. Price t2.fiO. 

The Complete Prose and Poetleal "Works of 
Sir Walter Seott, are also publUhed la tea 
Tolnmes, bonnd in Poll calf. Price $00.00. 

Sir Walter Scott*s Poetlesa W^orka* la 

one Tolnme, Fall calf. Price $5.00. 



HUMOROVB AMRRiCAS WORKS. 

Beaatifally Illustrated by Darley and Others. 

Bono up in Illuxiiinated Coren. 

Being the most Hamorons and Laughable Books ever 
printed in the English Language. 

Major Jones' Courtship. With Thirteen II- 
lustrations, from designs by Darley. Price 70 ceuts. 

Drama in Pokerville. By J. M. Field. With 
Illustrations by Darley. Price 7A cents. 

liouisiana S^vantp Doctor. Bv author of 
" Cupping on the Sternum." Illustrated by Darley. 
Price 75 cents. 

Charcoal Sketches. By Joseph C. NeaL With 
Illustrations. Price 7d cents. 

Yankee Antonsst the MernKaids. By W. 

B. Burton. With TllnstrationM by Darley. 75'cents. 

jnisfortunes of Peter Falter. By Joseph C. 
Xeal. With Illustrations by Darley. Price 7i> cents. 

Major Jones* Sketches of Travel. With 

Illustrationti, from designs by Darley. Price 75 cents. 

Q,uarter Race in Kentucky. By W. T. 

Porter, Esq. With Illustrations by Darley. 75 cents. 

Sol. Smith's Theatrical Apprenticeship* 

Illustrated by Darley. Price lit cents. 

Yankee Yarns and Yankee Iictters. By 

Sam Slick, alias Judge Hallbnrton. Price 75 cents. 

Big Bear of Arkansas. Edited by Wm. T. 
Purler. With lUuKtrHliuns by Darley. Price 75 ecuta. 

Hajor Jones* Chronicles of Pineville* 

With IlluHtrations by Darley. Price 75 cents. 

Itfife and Adventures of Perclval Ma* 
berry. By J. H. Ingraham. Price 75 cents. 

Frank Forester's ^uorndon Hounds* 

By H. W. Herbert. With llluHirations. Price 75 cts. 

Pickings from the <* Picayune.'* 75 cents. 

Frank Forester's Shooting Box. With 

IllustratiuDM by Darley. Price 75 cents. 

Peter Ploddy. By author of " Charcoal Sketchea." 
With Illustrations by Darley. Price 75 cents. 

IVestern Scenes i or, Life on the Prairie* 

Illustrated by Darley. Price 75 cents. 

Streaks of Squatter Ijife. By anthor of 
*'Majur Jones' Courtship." IDustrated by Darley. 
Price 75 cents. 

Sinton Suggs. — Adventures of Captain 
Simon Suggs. lliui»trated by Darley. 75 cents. 

Stray Subjects Arrested and Bound 
Over. With Illustrations by Darley. 76 cents. 

Frank Forester's Deer Stalkers. With 
Illustrations. Price 75 cents. 

Adventures of Captain Farrago. By Hoik 
U. H. Braokenridge Illustrated. Price 76 cents. 

"Widotv Rugby's Husband. By author of 
*• Simon Suggs." With lUustradous. Price 76 cents. 

Hajor O'Regan's Adventures. By Hon. H. 
H. Bnickeurldge. Illustrations by Darley. 76 cents. 

Theatrical Journey*Work and Anec* 
dotal Recollections of Sol. Sn&ith, Ifisq. 

Price 75 cents. 

Polly Peablossom's "Wedding. By tbe 

author of " Msjor Jones' Courtship." Price 75 cen s. 

Frank Forester's "Warivick "Woodlands* 

With beautiful Illnstratlons. Price 76 cents. 

New Orleans Sketch Book. 76 cents. 

The liove Scrapes of Fudge Fumble* Bt 

author of ** Arkaosaw Doctor." Price 75 cents. 

The mysteries of the Backuvonds. Bj 

**Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter." Price 76 cents. 

Aunt Patty's Scrap Bag. By Mrs. Carollns 
Lee Henti. Price 75 cents. 

Ameriosn Joe Miller. With One Hundred 
Illnsiratlons. Price 60 eents. 

Following the Drum. Price 60eeBts. 

Judge Haliburton's Yankee Stories* 

One rol., pa|ier C4iver. Price $1.60 ; or cloth, $1.76. 



CopiM of any of the above Worki will be lent, Free of Pottage, on Beeeipt of Betail Prioe, 

By T. B. PXTEKSOH ft B&OXHEBS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MISS BRADDOIV'S IVORKS. 

Aurora Floyd. One tuIh me, paper cover. Price 
75 cents ; or a Auer edition, bound in doth, for $1.50. 

Better for Worse. Oae volame. Price 7ft eenta. 
Eianryer's Seeret* One Tolame. Price 2ft cent*. 

AINSWORTH'S BBST 'WORKS. 

Jjtfe of Jack Sl&eppard, th« noted bar^lar, roV 
ber, and jail breaker, llluncraied. Price ftO cents. 

Plotorlal Itflfe and Adventures of Guy 
Fawkee* The Bloody Tower, uic. Price 7ft ceois. 

The Pictorial Old St. Paul's. A Tale of the 
PlHgne and the Fire. IIluHtrated. Price 7ft cents. 

Plotorlal I<lfe and Adventures of Dick 
TurplUf the Barglar, Murderer, etc. Price ftO ctn. 

The Star Chantber. IIluHtrated. Prico 7ft cents. 

Windsor Castle. One volame. Price 7ft cente. 

Tlic To^vcr of London. With over One Hun- 
dred Engravings. (1.00 in paper, or (1.7ft in cloth. 

Tko Miser's Dangliter. Complete in one large 
volame. Price (I.DO in paper, or il.7ft in cloth. 

Mysteries of tke Court of Q,ucen Anne* 

Price ftO cents. 

Pictorial Life and Adventures of Davy 
Crockett. One volame. Price ftO cents. 

Grace O'HIalley— Her Life and Adven* 
turcs. Price ftO ceuts. 

Jfy stories of the Court of the Stuarts. 

, Priee 7ft cents. 

i«tfe of Henry ThontaSf the Western Barglar 
and Murderer. Full of Plates. Price 2ft ccuts. 

The Desperadoes of the Neiv World. 

Pnce 2ft cents. 

Life of Ninon De L'Bnolos. With her Tetters 
on Love, Courtship, and Marriage. Priee 2ft cents. 

Life of Mrs. Whipple dk Jesse Strang, 
her paramour. Price 25 ceuts. 

Life of Arthur Sprlnf^. Price 25 cents. 

Lives of Jack Sheppard and Guy 
Faivkes. Illustrated, oue vol., cloth. Price (1 .70. 

I7SIBFUL BOOKS FOR BVERYBODT. 

Lardner's One Thousand and Ten 
Things Worth Knoi^ing, explaining how 
to do rightly every thing, with iiirormHiInn or prac- 
tical uiie to all ; to which is added Buiploymeat to 
All ; or a Hundred Ways to roalce Money. ftO cents. 

The Lady's and Gentleman's Sclenee of 
Stlquettc) and Ouide to Perfect Mannem. By 
Count D'OmayandCounte^ftdeCalabrella, with iheir 
portraits. One volume, octavo. Price ftO ceuts. 

The Complete Kitchen and Fruit Gar- 
dener. Price 2ft ceuu. 

The Complete Floristf or, Flovrer Gar* 
doner. Price 2ft cents. 

Knowlson's Contplete Farrier, or Horse 
Doctor. Price 23 cents. 

Knoivlson's Con^plete Cour or Cattle 
Doctor. ByJohn C. Knowlson. Price 2ft cents. 

Arthur's Receipts for Puttlni^ up Fruits 
and Vege tables to Keep. Price 12 cents. 

HILITART "WORKS. 

The Soldier's Guide. A Manual and Drill Book 
for Soldiers. 2ft cents in paper, or 00 cents in cloth. 

The Soldier's Companion.— With valuable 
information from the *' Army RegnUtlons." Priee 
Sft cents in paper cover, or ftO cents in cloth. 

V, S. GU>vernment Infisntry and Rifle 
Tactics. With Sixty-five illuHtrated flgnres of 
the drill mancBUvres, and positions adopted by the 
War Department. Priee 2ft cents. 

Bllsworth'fl •• Zouave DrIU" and Bios* 
raphy. A Manual of Arms, Sword and 9abre. By 
the late Col. B. B. BlUworth. of the ChicaKo Zouaves. 
Price 2ft cents In paper ; or ftO cents in cloth. 

United States Light Infhntry Drill, 

nsed in the U. S. Army Priee 2ft oents in paper. 

CURVKD-POIBTT STKKL PBNS. 

Magnum Bonnm Pen, per dnsen, .7ft, per urmw^ S.no 
These Pens are reeomroeud<*d to all, being preferred 
to the old-Cs«bioned qniU pen for easy writing. 



• BIOGRAPHICAL SBRIBS. 

Moore's Life of Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 

By Kev. A. Y. Mo«)re, of Souih Beud, luUijtu*. W ib 
a Fine Steel PortmiL One vol. , cloth. Price 91..X). 

Lives of General Grant and Hon. Schuy- 
ler Colfax. With Poriraii» Sud Illustrative id- 
graviiigs. Price $1.U0 ; or 7ft ceniit iu pai>er. 

Illustrated Life, Speeches* Martyrdom, 
and Funeral of President Abrahi.m 
Lincoln. Price $1.7ft iu c'lotb ; or to paper, $1 ^>. 

Illustrated Life and Services of 91 ajor- 
Gencral Philip H. Sheridan. One vul- 
nme, cluth, (1.00; or in paper 7ft cents. 

LlfOy Speeches, and Services of And reiv 
JohnNOU. Cloih ¥1.00 ; or in paper 7."* eeuvn. 

Life, Battles, Reports, and Puhllc Ser^ 
vices of General Ge<>. B. McC'lril«iii« 

Price in pai>er 60 cents, or In cloth 7ft cent*'. 

Life and Puhllc Services of Oenrral 
Meade, the Hero uf Gettysburg. Price :£f oat «. 

Life end Public ServlCvS of Grtirral 
Butler, the Hero of NfW Orleans. Price 2.1 cvai« 

Life of Archbishop Huf^hes^ flrsi Archbishop 
of New Torlc. Price 'ift ceuti«. 

Trial of the AfcsarFfns nnd Conspirators 
for the Murder of Ptesldent Lineolu. 

Cloth $1.60, Out) fNlition ; or in paper ftO oetit». 

The Great Inkpeachmeut and Trial of 
Andrc^v Johnson, Preiident of ilie Tiittf-d 
States. Fifty centH a copy, iu paper cover, or a utacli 
finer ediiii>n, bound in cloth. I'rirefl.ftO. 

The Lives of Horatio Seyntonr and 
Prank P. Blalri Jr. TIiIn book in m c<»tti|> fi« 
hiMory of the lives of Horatio 84*ymour and Fr«oW P. 
Blair, Jr , from ihetr birth up to the pre»<^tii tiin< 
Complete in one duodecimo volume. Price ftO ix:uiH 
In paper, or 7ft cents in cloth. 

MISS BLLKN PICKERING'S 1.VORKS. 

'Who Shall be Heir t 38eents. 
Ellen IVarehant. 38 cents. 
The Squire. S8 cents. 
Nan Darrel. 38 cents. 
Orphan Niece. 60 cents. 
Poor Cousin. 60 cents. 
Kate IValslngham. fiOeents. 
The Grumbler. 76 cents. 
Marrying for Money. 75 cents. 

GEO. FRANCIS TRAIN'S SPEECHES. 

Train's Union Speeches. Complete In two 

volumes. Price 2ft cents each. 

George Prancis Train's Speech to the 
Fenians. Being his Viewsou Fenianism, Ireland, 
and England. Price 26 cents. 

Train on the Dow^nfall of England, and 

Archbishop Hughes on the War in Auierira. 10 ct& 

Train on Slavery and Emancipation* 

10 cents. 

COINS OF THE l^ORLD. 

Petersons' Complete Coin Booh, contafnlng 
the State Arms of the S;) States, «nd Perfect Fac Similes 
of all the various Gold. Silver, and other UeCallle 
Coins, throughout the World, near Two Thousand la 
all, being the most complete Coin Book In the World, 
with (he United States Mint Valaeof each Coia andsff 
it. Price $1 00 a copy. 

REV. CHARLES fVADSlKTORTH'S 

SERMONS. 

America's Mission. A ThanksglTlBg Diseowse. 
By Rev. Charles Wadsworth. Price 2ft cents. 

Thankfulness and Character. Two Di»> 
conrw«B. By Rev. Charles Wadsworth. Priee 26 cents. 

Politics in Religion. Price 12 eenta. 

Thanksgiving. A Sermon. Priee 15 eente. 

The Rich Men of Philadelphia* Priee $1. 
A History of Chlldblrth-.Ils Perils Oh* 
vlated, and IU Pains leeseoed. Priee tl.OO. 



Co^iei of any of Uie abdva Worki will be i9nt, Free of Postage, on Reoeipl of Betail Priet, 

By T. B. PETEB80N * BEOTEXBS,^PhUadelphia, Pa. 



14 T. B. PETEaSOlT & BEOTHEES' LIST OP PUBLICATIONS. 



GOOD BOOKS AT 90 CBKTS EACH. 
The l/Voman in Red* A Companion to the 

•* W/)m»n In White '* Price 50 cent*. 
Twelve lUontlis of Matrimony. By EmiUe 

H. Carlen. Prlee 50 cents. 
I«eab, or the Forsaken. Price 50 cents. 
The Fortune Hunter. By Mrs. Anna Con 

Mowatt Ritchie. Price 50 cenU. 
Clifford and the Actress) or the Reigning 

Favorite. By Margaret Blount. Price 50 cents. 
The Greatest Placae of Life ) or. The Ad- 
ventures of a Lady in ^rch of a Good Servant. By 

one who has l>eea " worried to death." 50 cents. 
The Adntlral's Daughter. By Mrs. Marsh. 

Price 50 cents. 
Jenny Ambrose ) or, Life in the Bsstern States. 

Price 50 cents. 
91 ore ton Hall) or, Spirits of the Haanted House. 

Price 51) cents. 
Blla Stratford) or, the Orphan Child. 

By the Countess of Blewiugton. Price 50 cents. 
Abedneg^Of the Money Itender. By Mrs. Gore. 

One large octavo volnme. Price 50 cents. 
Robert Oaklands) or, The Ontcast Orphan. 

By author of " Robber of the Rhine." Price 50 cents. 

The Tfvo Lovers) or a Sister's Devotion. A 
Botnetitic Story. By author of Twin Sifters. fiO cts. 

The Orphan Sisters. By Mrs. Marsh, author 
of " The Deformed." Price 50 cents. 

Moredun. A Tale of 1210. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart., author of " Ivanboe," etc. Price 50 cents. 

Ryan's Mysteries of Marriage. Full of 
Illustrations. Price 50 cents. 

The Orphans and Caleb Field. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. Price 50 cents. 

The Monk. By Matthew 0. Lewis. 50 cents. 

Female Life In Ne^v York. 50 cents. 

The Beautiful Freneh Girl. fiOcents. 

Bell Brandon, The Withered Fig Tree. 00 cents. 

The BntI grant Squire. 50 cents. 

Agnes Grey. By author of " Jane Eyre. " 00 cents. 

The Diary of a Physician. Prlee 00 cents. 

Sybil Grey. A Romance of the Opera. 00 cents. 

Violet. One fine volume. 50 cents. 

Alieford. A Family History. Price 00 eents 

Josephine. By Grace Aguilar. Price 50 cents. 

The Life, Trial, and Bxecntlon of An- 
toine Probst, the murderer of the Dearliig fam- 
ily, wiih his Two ConfeB*ions. Price 50 cents. 

Father Clentent. By author of "Dunallen.** 
Price 50 cents iu paper, or 75 cents in cloth. 

The Romish Confessional. By M. Mlchelet, 
the French Historian. Price SO cents. 

Father Tom and the Pope ) or, A Night at 
the Vatican. By the late John Fi^^lier Murray. With 
a Preface by R. Sbelton Msckeozie. E^q., and Ilhi!*- 
trative Engravingii, large type, leaded. Price Fifty 
cents iu paper cover, or Seventy-five cents iu cloth. 

J. F. SMITH'S 'WORKS. 

Ttoe Usurer's Vietln&i or Thontas Bals- 
combe. One volume, octavo. Price 7.> cents. 

Adelaide IValdegraTe ) or the Trials of a Got- 
eruess. One volume, octavo. Price 75 cents. 

I4BCTURB8, BXPOSITIONS, Ktc. 

PrUx TftirUfen etrdt each. 

Throne of Iniquity. By Rev. Albert Barnes. 

Dr. Berg*s Answer to Bishop Hughes. 

Dr. Berg*s Lecture on the Jesuits. 

Ijife of Rev. John N. ilal&t. 

Odd Fellowship Exposed. Illustrated. 

Exposition of the Sons of Malta. 

Henry Ward Beeoher on MTar and 
Emanoipation. 

A Sernton by Rev. W^m. T. Brantley. 



GOOD BOOKS AT 75 CENTS EACH. 

Popping the <iuestlon} or, The Belle of the 
Bail. Price 75 cents. 

The Brigand 9 or, The Demon of the North. By 
Victor Hugo, author of " Les Miserables." 75 cents. 

Red Indians of Newfoundland. A beauti- 
fully Illustrated Indian Story. Price 73 cents. 

Corinne \ or, Italy. By Madame De Stael. The 

poetical iw stages by L. E. L. Price 75 cents. 
Mysteries of Three Cities t Boston, New 

York, and Philadelphia. By A. J. U. Buganne. 

Price 75 cents. 
Flirtations In America | or, High Life in New 

York. Complete In one volume. Price- 75 cents. 

Thackeray's Irish Sketch Book. By W. 

M. Thackeray, author of •* Vanity Fair." 75 cents, 

Toni Racquet I itnd Bis Three Maiden Aunts. 

Full ot illustrative engravings. Price 75 cents. 
The Coquette. By the author of "Misserimns." , 

One ot the best books ever written. Price 75 cents. 

IVhltehall | or, The Times of Oliver Cromwell. 
lUuHtrated. By author *'Whitefriar8." Price 75 cents. 

Ned 9Insgrave| or, the Most Unfortunate Man 
in the World. By Theodore Hook. Price 75 cents. 

The Beauttftel Nun. By Ned Buntltne. Price 
75 cents. 

Iilorente's History of the Inqnisllton 
in Spain. Complete in one volume. 75 cents. 

Aristocracy | or, Life among the Upper Ten. By 
Joneph A. Nunes, Eiiq. Price 75 cents. 

Roanoke I or, Where is Utoplat By C. 
H. Wiley. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 

Webster and Hayne's Speeches in the 
United States Senate, on Mr. Foot's Resolntion 
of January, 1830. Also, Daniel Webnter's Speech la 
the Senate of the United Slates, March 7, 1850, on the 
Slavery Compromise. Price 75 cents. « 

I«lfe A Adventures of Paul Periwinkle* 
Price 75 cents. 

Banditti of the Prairie. Price 75 cents.^ 

Salathiel. By Rev. George Croly. Price 75 cents. 

The Crock of Gold. By Tupper. 75 cents. 

The Twins and Heart. By Tupper. 75 cents. 

Leyton Hall. By Mark Lemon. 76 cents. 

Elsie's Married Life. Price 75 cents. 

Ncvr Hope ) or, Tke Rescue. Price 75 cents. 

Oenevra. By Miss Fairfield Price 75 cents. 

"WORKS BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 

Price Twenty-Five Oenis earh. 
Madison's Rxposllion of Odd Fellow- 
ship. Full of lilutftrHtions. 
The Two Prima Donnas. By O. A. Sala. 
The 'Womnn in Grey. By Mrs. Gsskell. 
Aunt Margaret's Trouble. 
The Mysteries of Bedlam. 
The Mysteries of a Convent. 
The Mysterious Marriage. 
•Tack Downing's Letters. 
Rose Warrington. By A. J. H. Buganne. 
Rifle Shots at the Great Men of the Day. 
Tom Tiddler's Ground. By Charles Diekena. 
Gliddon's Ancient Egypt. 
The Deformed. By Mrs. Marsh 
The Iron Cross. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
The Nobleman's Daughter. 
Ghost Stories. A Wonderful Book. IllsNtrated. 
Philip in Search of a W^lfc. 
Rody the Rover. A Tale of Ireland. 
The Conrtler. By Sir £. L. Bulwer. • 

Somebody's Lnggage. By Dickens. 
Ladles' Science of Ettqnette. 
Charles Ransford | or, Life on a Cniiser. 

Abbey of Innismoyle. By Grace Kennedy, 
a u t hor of * ' Fat her Clement. ' ' Price 25 cents. 



Copies of any of Uw above Worki will bo lent, Free of Poitage, on Booeipt of Betail Price, 

By T. B. PJEXBB80B ft BB0XEEB8, Philadelphia, Pa. 



EUMOBOIIS AMERICAN WORKS. 

Fnllof lUiutiatioiul^DBrley, sad eaoli Book mlUiiniiiiftteiC^^ 

The Books on thU page are the meet HunoToue and Funnieit bookt in the verU, aad are 
Pnbliihed and for Bale hj T. B. FETEB80B * BX0THEB8, Philadelphia, Plk 



ICAJOB JONES'S COUKTSHIP. Delallvd vltb other 
Scciift. Incident! Mid AdTeiflaretJn sMricsof Lettcn 

a" 11 imfclf. With Additional Lcttan, and ThlrUcn 
imoroua IllnttrnttTe EngcATlasi from origlB«l dcalfiu 
bjDarley. Filca 76 ceaM. 

MAJOR JONES'S SKETCHES OT TRATEL. Coi»- 

Iirltioff the Bcenei. IncidentA nnd AdTentares In hittonr 
rom (jcordiA to CanAda and back, together with hli ex- 
pert meet in each tova he pa* ted throush. Bt the 
author of ** U-.jor Joi ee*t CourUhlp.'* With Effht 
Hu moroae Engrav Ingt , bj DarU j» Pziae T5 cento. 

THE LOUISIANA SWAMP DOCTOR. Odd Leaires 
from the Life of a LouUianh ** Sv^amp Doctor." Con- 
taining among othen *' How to Cure TtU." "Cnpplng 
•D Irl«h.nan,^ **A Battletnake on a Steamboat,'^ etc. 
By MadUon TeBeaa. M. D. With Hnmoroae lUaetra> 
ttone bj Darley. Price 75 eeata. 

WESTERN SCENES i or Life on the Pnlrie. A eertef 
of Bumoroue 8krt<-hee deacrlptlTe of Incidente and 
Character in the Wild West. Br "SuHtaire." anthor 
•f *• SvnllovlnfOjauri Allve/'^ete. With Humorave 
nivetretiona bj Darley. Price 75 cent*. 

BIO BEAR or ARK A NSAS i and Tvrnty other S\etehee 
lllnftratlre of Ctiarmeterfl and In-'ldenta In the Sf^uth 
and Kouth-Weet. Contain lug among othere, ** Swallow- 
Inr an Ortter Alive,'* ** Swim for a Deer,'* ete. With 
r.fnfltratione bj Dtf lej. Price 1i cento. 

MYSTERIES OF THE BACKWOODS i and Plfteea 
other Sketchei, among other* ** A Piano in Arkanaaw,** 
•• AUtfator Klilliiff." " The Qriulr Bear Hnnt." *• Tom 
Oven the Bee Hunter,*' ete. Wltb UomoroiM IU«atr»> 
tlonc bj Da;!^. Price 75 ceato. 

BIMON SrOO'S ADVENTCRES. The Adventaiee 
ot Captain Simon Hngs*. lato of the TaUapooea Volnn- 
teer« 1 together with ** Taking the Centua," and other 
Alahftma Sketchee. By Johneon J. Uoo(>er, autI«or of 
•• Widow Rngby'e Heaband." With a portrait of Simon 
Sttggi, and other lUnetratloiis by Dariey. Price 75 eta. 

STREAKS OF SQUATTER LIFE, and Far Weet 
ScvijCS. A eerlea of twentj-ronr Unmorone Sketchee* 
deacrlpttreof Ireidentand Chararterin the Wild West, 
among othert, ** Doing a Landlord." **6eth Tindcr'e 
Flr«( CourUhlp,** etc. By *• 8oUtalrc.** anthor of 
•* Western Scenes, or Life on the Prairie.** With 
Humorous Illustrations by Dariey. Price 75 oeata. 

MAJOR JONES'S CHRONICLES OF PINEVILLB i 
embracing Sketches of G«urfla 8<^nes, Incldenta and 
Characters. By the anthor of " Major Jones's Court- 
ship." *c. With TweWe Hnmoron* IllnstratloBe, from 
original designs by Dariey. Price 75 cents. 

POLLT PEABLOSSOM'S WEDDING, and Thirtjr- 
two other Tales. By the author of **Mi^}or Jones's 
CourUhlp," *e. With Hameioaa lUnstratioBS by Dar> 
ley. Price 75 cento. 

THE DRAMA IN POKERTILLS. Containing the 
** Bench and Bar of Jnrytuwn." " A Night In a Swamp," 
•«A Sucker in a Warm Bath," and thlrty.ot>e ot^er 
stories. By J. M. kield, of the St. Louis ReTcille. 
With HnmoToas Illnstratlons bj Dariey. Price 75 cents. 

FICKIVOS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF THE RE- 
PORTER or T<fB ••NfiWOBL' ANS PfCAYrNK." 
Comprialng sketches of the ** Eaaura Yankee." the 
••Western Iloosier/'the** Quaint Cockney "the "Ren. 
Pecked Husband," and one hiindre«l such other sketches 
at make up society In the great Meropolls of the South. 
With Uumorone illustrations by Dariey. Price 75 cento. 

«TRAT SUBJECTS ARRETTED AND BOUND 
OVERt eontoinlag "A Game at 8cven-l7p," •• Pnr- 
^hnalnic a Live Lobster," and fort« •four other Hnmomni 
Sketches. Being the ftidtiTe bfr»pring of the ■* Old 
t'n" and the •• Yonag Un" that haTC been 'Maying 
around looee." and are now " tied np.'* fbr fast kec,>lng. 
With Humotoiu Illnetraiioas by Darlej. Price 75 cento. 

FETER PLODDT*8 DREAM i and other oddities. 
Coin|>Hs1ng sketches of " S^iTerton Shakes," '« The 
Nevtboy," *' Jack Spimtt's Revenge." and other stories. 
By Jos. C. Keal, Esq., anthor of " Charcoal Sketches," 
•* Fetor Faber's Miafertancs." Ac With Huaoioae 
lUnstratlona by Dariey. Price 75 eents. 

▲ QUARTER RACE IK KENTUCKY, and fhlrly4vo 
other 8ketch<»s, lllnstratlre of Scenes, Characters, and 
Incidenu.thronghont ** The Universal Yankee Nation." 
among oth*rs, ** The Georgia Major in Conrt," *' India 
Robber PUls," •• A Day at Sol. Slices," ete. By W. T. 
Porter, Esq., of the New York Spirit of the Timee. 
With hanofoaa lUnetoatioos by Daitey. Priee 75 eente. 



CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 
"Olympus Pump," **Mnsle Madt** aad sixteev otSer 
sketches illustradTe of Life Sc«dcb ia a Gnat Metr>-.>t«> 
Us. By Joseph C. Keal, author of ** P«tar Pi'«d'?v'» 
Dreaes/* «• Peter Faber'e Mislartitnee,** at Wiih Zla- 
moioas HlBstiatlans by Darfcy. Priee 75 eeata. 

THE YANKEE AMONGST THE MERMAID9. end 
other Waggeries ami YairtHes. ByWiit^m C BurT.n. 
£«q , lata Comedian. Comprising ske:ch*s of " iir. 
Saninel Teller's CoartshI|i,*' •* 11k««rs**mrrta i vr a 
Yarkee In HcH." and thirlem etl»ers. WUh Hom«<>wa 
IliustratJons troa designs by Dariey. Priee T > ccuto. 

THE ADVENTURES OF FUDGE FUMBLE i v. 
The LoT« Scrapes ot His Whclt Life Bt Darid Ratf.o. 
head. M.D, author of** The ArfcaaeawDwceer." Ul«». 
trated. Price 75 cento. 

THE NEW ORLEANS SKETCH BOOK. Coatalzlag 
Forty-eicht Huinoruos Skctrhes of the Cieseeat C'Kv. 
Br O. M. Wharton, (** Stohi.") of the New Orlenis 
D*lta. With Himonms lUastiaSioae tttm ^rigss ^7 
Dariey. Price 75 cents. 

FETER FABER'S MISFORTUXSa, OB-B<K>T5|- 

and Eighteen oti-er Bumoroas Sketchee. By Joa^T*^ c. 
Nml, Esq., anthor of "Charcoal Sketchea,"' "l<t4r 
Ploddy's Dream" etc With Hnaoiwto IltaatiMiaaa 
by Dariey and others. Price 75 ceatik 

AUNT PAl-TY'S SCRAP BAU. By Mre Caeellnc 
Uento, anthor of "Linda." With HaaMveaa IU1 
tions bj Dariey. Priee 75 ceato. 

THE QUORNDON HOUNDS 1 or. A Tlrf«niaa at Mel- 
ton Mowbray. By Frank Forester, aoth<?r <4 ** My 
Shooting Box," ** The Ueer Stalkers." ••The Warwl-k 
Woodlands." ete. With Oilglaal IUaslia«loas by t^e 
author. Price 75 cents. 

MY SHOOTING BOX. Br Frank F«r«e«er. aotbor of 
"The Quomdon Honnds.'' **The Deer Stsikss«**aiB. 

With lUnstxaUons by Dariey. Priee 75 eeata. 

THE DEER STALKERS. A SporUng Tale «f the 
South- Western Counties. By Frank Forester. antl«r 
of "Mt Shooting Box," "The Waawfek Wo<ra:tairs.'» 
" The Qnomdoa Honnds," etc With etfclMa tUwcr^ 
tions by the anthor. Price 75 teeta. 

THE WARWICK WOODLANDS t ee, Tktnre as A«t 
were there Tweaty Years A«Ob By Frao« r^<re«t#r. 
author of "The Quornilon Uonads" "Mr .•=^1 -o'L-g 
Box,"** The Deer Sulkers," ac. Wlth«|(laalUlu«to»> 
tions by the author. Price 75 cents. 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN FARRAGO. By 
Hon U. H. Biaekcnridge, for sixteen years «>ae eCi^e 
Judges of the Supreme Court of PennsrlTaria. With 
Humorous Dlustratlons fVomdcalnis by Deetey. Coi^ 
pleto la one Tolnme. Price 75 centa. 

MAJOR O'REGANS ADVENTURES. ByBoa.B.B. 
Brackenrtdite, author of ** Adrcdtaree ef Capcala FWc» 
rago." With Dlasuatioas by Dariey. Price 75 eenu. 

SOL. SMITH'S THEATRICAL APPBRNTICK^nrP. 
Comprisli.g a Skerchofthe Best sereay earn of hUPro* 
feiflional Life I toeether with Ane<d«Mee and lRketr>he« rf 
Adventure In After Years. With eight hBiaon»na ilia*> 
trations by Dariey. Priee 75 eeaia. 

SOL. SMITH'S THEATRICAL JOURNEY-WORK. 
The Theatrical Joumey.w«wka«*d AMrdotial Re«4^r.ec>- 
tloas of Sol. Smith, E^q., Comedian, Attorney at Law, 
ete., with a portrait of Sol. Smith. It cons|e1sce a sket'-h 
of the second seven years of his prof esi tonal life, with 
sketehes of adTcntare In after yeacs. Priee fS eeata. 

WIDOW RUGBY'S HUSBAND, a Kleht at the Urly 
Man's, and twenty-two other Ttfes of Atohama. By 
Johnson J. Hooper, author of **Adecntvr«« »>• t^feata 
Simon Snegs.'*^ With Hameroas IllastfaUoae« Ikoas 
original dsaiffiM by Elliott. Price 75 ceato. 

YANKEE YARNS AND YANKEE LETTERS. Br 
Sam SUek, aliea Judge Hallhnicon, aether ef ** TMk«« 
Stories." It Is full of the drollest hamor that has ever 
emanated firem the pen of any anikar. Ereay ye^ wlU 
set yoa la a rear. Price 75 ecate. 

PERCIVAL MAYBERRY. BIfl UFK AHD 
VENTURES. By J. H. Ingralian. It will tateiw 
please eTcrybody. It is a delighttal baok. All who enjoy 
a good laugh should get It at oace. With Ut 
Illustrations. Prtea75oaate* 

FOLLOWING THE DRVM. By 
eralYlele. WIthaa niaminlart C< 

THE AMERICAH JOS MILLER | ar, Paaehte-4ka 

MllUoa. With oT«r 100 eacnvvtef** PiMOSte«Bto. 



ABOVE BOOKS ABB FOB 8ALB BT ALL BOOKSELLERS. Copiea of any or all of Clio abova V>olDi wOl 
bo eent to aay oae, to aay plaea, postage pr»>pald, on reeeipt of tbo priee of the oaae oidered, by Ike pvblialMrs 

T. B. FETEB80 V ft BEOTHEES, 806 Oiartnitt Street^ Huladriphia, P^ 



GET UP YOUR CLUBS FOR 1871 ! GREAT INDUCEMENTS I 



i^*»i' 



PETERSON'S MAGAZINE 



THS CHSAFSST AITS SSST 07 ATiTi, 



■»»— 



" PIETBRSON^S MAOAZINB *' givea tnore far the ntoney, and of a better quaUiy than any ether. 

It contaiufl, everjr year, nearly 1000 pages, 14 steel plates, 12 double sixed mammoth colored steel faabion plates, and 
000 wood engraTings— and all this for only TWO DOLLAKS A YBAB, or a doUar leae than tnagoHnea of its 
claam. Brery lady ought to take *' Peterson." It is emphatically 

THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES. 

The stories in ** Peterson *' are conceded to be the hut pubUthed anjfwhen. Mrs. Ann 8. Stephen^ Frank Lee Bene- 
dict, Mrs. R. Harding DaTls.Oabrielle Lee, Daisy Yentner,£lla Rodman, Katharine F. Williams, Emma Oarrioon Jones, 
Frances Lee, Mrs. Denison, Clara Augusta, and the authors of **The Second Life," of "Susy L*s Diary, *^ of **Kuthl<»en's 
LoTe Stoiy," and of ** Dora's Cold," besidos all the other popular female writers of America, are rejnilar contributors. 
In addition to the usual number of shorter stories, there will be giTenin 1871, Fiva Original Copyrighted Novelet*— vis: 



THE REIGNING 

By MRS. ANN S. STEPHKNS. 

THE TRAGEDY OF A QUIET LIFE, 

By the author of " KATHLEEN'S LOVE STORY." 

NO CHOICE LEFT, 

By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

AT MRS. HATHAW^AY'S 

By the author of "SUSY L's DIARY." 

PRINCE CHARMING, 

By DAISY VENTNOR. 
In its niustrations, also, ** PETERSON ** is imrlTalled. The Publisher challenges a comparison between its 

And those in other Ifogaxines, and one Steel engraving at least is g^ren in each number. 

MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES. 

Bach number has a superb double-eise colored Fashion Plate of flTe or six figures, euRraved on steel and hand- 
•omoly colored, received in advance from Parit. These Plates excel anything else of the kind. In addition, Wood 
Cuts of the newest bonnets, hats, caps, head dresses, cloaks. Jackets, ball dresses, walking dresses, house dresses. 
etc., etc., will appear in each number. Also the greatest Tariety of children's dresnes. Also, Diagrams, by aid of 
which a cloak, dress, or child's costume can be cut out without the aid of a mantua-maker, so that each dia^cnuu, in 
tills way alone, toiU save a year** subscription. Also, an article on " Every-Day Dreuen," profbsely illustrated ; showing 
hrno dresses may be nuuU economieaUy at home. No other magazine glTes these articles. The Paris, London, Philadel- 
phia and New York iiuhlons described in ftill, each month. 

COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, Etc., Etc. 

The Work-T^ble Department of the Hagasine IS WHOLLY UNRIVALLED. Brery number contains a do7.en 
or more patterns in erery variety of Fancy-work, Crochet. Embroidery. Knitting, Bead-work, 8heH-work, Hair-work, 
etc., etc., etc. SUPERB COLORED PATTERNS FOR SLIPPERS, CHAIR-SEATS, &c., giren— each of which at, 
a retail store would cost Fifty Cents. ** PETERSON'' Is the - -- 
Patterns every montii* 



only Mftgairfiie s^triiis these 



RKGKIPTS FOR COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOlfiC, Etc., Etc. 

The Original Household receipts of " PETERSON ** are quite famous. For 1871 these will be continued ; E V E R Y 
ONE OF THESE RECEIPTS HAS BEEN TESTED. This alone will be worth the price of "PETERSON." Other 
Beceipts for the Toilette, Sick Room, etc., etc., will be given. It is economy in hnuseke^a/ing to tnke ** PETERSON." 

NEWANDFASHIONABLE MUSIC in every number. Also, Hints on Horticnltore, Equestrianism, Etiquette, 
a&d all matters intereeting to ladies. 



1 Copy for one year, 

2 Copies, 

3 " 

4 " 
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TERMS— AL>V AYS IN ADVANCE. 

t2.00 
4.00 
5.00 
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5 Copies, one year, - 
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1 tofcsttsrN 
oil of Club. / 

and 1 ta iretterN 
Bp or Club. / 

■ad I to rrtter 
up of Club, 
nd 1 tegettsrX 
up of Club. / 
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(8.00 
12.00 
16.00 
20.00 
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PflBnillinS FOR QLtSiStl BXTRAOREMNARYmnOUeBKSN'rStllll 



To STery person getting up a 
new copyright premium engraving, 
ffrctis. To persons getting up Clubs o 
in additinn to the premium engraving^ 
phia or New York ; if neither one of 
case, it is best to register your letter. 



fipecimeni lent to those wishing to get up Clufae. 



Club of two, three, four, flre, eight, eleven or fourteen, at the aboTe prices, our 
(size 2 feet by 1^ feet,) '* Washington at the Battle of Trenton/* will be sent 
f fire, eight, elexeu or fourteen at the abore prices, an extra copy of the Magazine, 
will be sent gratis, ly RKjnnixo, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Philadol- 
those can be had, seqd Oreenbacks, or notes of National Banks. In the latter 
Addras, Post-paidf 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

No. 306 Cbartaui Stneli PhlluMiihIt, Pt. 



T. B. PETERSON ft BROTHERS PUBUdmONS 



HVHOSOXrS AHEBICAV WOSK& 

KKW AMD BSVAUTIFUIi KDITIOS. 

Muor Johm* Coart»hIp...ri 

MjOjt Jones' Tr»Tela 75 

Simon 9uget'» AdrmVtmJS 
UAior Jouet' Chronicles gf 

Ancnile n 

Peabi ossom*s Woddln^. . . .75 
Widov Bugbr's UaaboBd.7A 
Bif Bear of lr¥ins»i....» 
Western Scenes, or lAft 

on theProlrie 75 

Btresks of Squatter Lift . .75 
Plckinjnfyom PieajniM..75 

8tnT babjects 75 

Jjo uislens s vam p I>oetor..75 
Chsrcoal Sketches .... 75 
Mftfortnnea Poter ral>«r..75 

P«t«r Ploddy 75 

Yankee among Mermaids.. 75 

Drama In PokerTlllc 75 

K. Orleaas Sketch Book .75 



I The QnomdoB HovBda..*IS 

Mf Shootinc Box ....» 

Warvick Woodlasda... . . M 

I The DeerSulker* 15 

- Captain Farrago fl 

M^orO'Began's AdT«B..n 
Sol. SmithS Theatrioal 

Appfontlcoehlp ..«• ••••IS 
Sol. Smith*! ThMtrieal 

Jonmoji-woTk fl 

Tlie Qtiartar Baea la Kaa- 

taekjr 7* 

lff7»terles of Backvooda .71 

Perclral Majbcny fl 

Tankeo Tame and Taa* 

kee Letters fS 

Fudge Fnmble.... ...••••fl 

Aunt Patty's Scrap Ba*. H 
American Joe Miller. ...W 

Following tho I>mm.....M 



PKTSHSOHS' "ILLUMIHiTED" STOBIES. 

With Goloirad Cow* and lUiutistad. 



.X5 

.0 
M 
M 
.tf 

.35 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 



Iflfe or Dick Parker 2S 

Ltfeof Jittk Ketch 33 

Mother Browurigg 2S 

Galloping Dick 25 

BiddjWoodhull 25 

The Bebel and Borer... ..25 

Harrjr ihomas... •••..... .25 

Mrs. Whipple and Jeeaa 

8ti»n.**s AdTentnree...t5 
Lf fe of Jonathan Wild. . . .25 

Life Ninon £>e L*Encloo..25 

Tae Birer Pirates 25 

Dark Shades of Citr Llfe.25 
The Bau of the 9etne....25 

Mjiteries of Bedlam 25 

Charle* Ransford 25 

Lifs of Ar.hur Sprfaig....25 

The Valley Farm 25 

Tb« Iiwk Cross S5 

HHJTA&T HOTELS. 

With Illnmlaatod MiUtaiy Covtre, la Colon. 

Charles O'Malley 75 i Three Qnardsmcn... 7S 

Jack Ilinton.... 75 I Guerilla Chief... ••• 75 

The Ktilehc of avynne...75 Jack Adam's AdTentiir0s.7S 



First Lo^ 

Body the Borer.......... 

Raoul De SurrlUe 

16 Jack's Fight for Life. . 
Ghost Stories. . ...••....• 

The Tvo Merchants 

Tear after Marriage 

Lore In High Life. ...••• 

The DlTorced Wife 

The Debtor's Daughter.. 

The Lady at Home 

Maiy Morcton 

The Two Brides •• 

Mysteries of a ConTeat*. 
M rsterions Marriage. • ••• 
Blood, the Huhwaymaik 
Blood and the Beagles.. 
Highwayman's Avenger. 



.25 

.25 

2f 

2f 



Uarrj' Lorrequer. ....75 

Tom Buike of Ours 75 

Arthur O'Leaiy «5 

Con CrCi^an.. .««•....■. ...75 

Kate O'Uoaoirhue. ...••. .75 

Horace Timpletoa........75 

DaTcnport ]^UDn..........75 

Folloviug the Drum 50 

Taleutiue Vox... ...... ...75 

Twin LleuteDants... 75 

Stories of Waterloo. 75 

The Soldier's Wife.. 75 



Twenty Years After 75 

Bra?elonne, Son of Athoa.75 
Wallace, llero Scotlanu.1 00 
Forty-flve G rs ardsmen .... 75 
Tom Bowlfxi^'s AdTent*s.75 

Life of Robert Bruce «5 

The Gipsy Chief. 75 

Massacre of Gleneoe. 75 

Life of Out Fawkee 75 

Child of Waterloo 75 

A Went** of Ben Braee...r5 
Life of Jack ArieL 75 



OEOBOE LIFPASD'S WOBXS. 



The Quaker Cityj or 
Monksof MonkHall.51 fO 

Paul Aidenheim 1 50 

Washington and hie 
Oeneralf.or legends 
irf the Revolution.... 1 fO 

Blanche of DraMdy* Ine 1 50 
Abore in cloth S^ each. 



Mysteries of FIoreace.#l 00 

The Empire City 75 

Memoin of a Preacher... .75 

The Naxarene 75 

Washluinon and his Men. 75 
Legends of Mexico.... ....50 

The Entranced... ........ 25 

Bank Director's Son U 



J. P. SIOTH'S WOBKS. 

The TTsnrcr's Victim t or I Adelaide Waldgraret er, 
Thomas Balscomb 75 | Trials of a GoTerxeso...fi 



BULWER'S (Lord Lytton) HOTELS. 



The Roue 50 

The Oxonians 50 



Falkland.. 

The Courtier 25 



LIEBIG'S WOBKS OH CHEHISTRT. 

Agricultural Chemistry.. 25 T>e Pototo Dicease, and 

Aulmal CiiemUtry '2S\ how to prevent it. 25 

Ltcbig's Complete Works ou Chemiitry. Containing all 
of Professor Liebig's wriUngs, in eloth. Price 5^.00. 

WAOSWO&TH'S SERMONS. 

America's Mission 15 ) Thaakkgiving i aTbaake- 

Thauktulueas and Char- giving Sermon ...15 

acter t5 | Politics in Beli^oa 12 

HfuryWard Beecher on War and £maacipatloa........l5 

Rev. William T. Brantley'e Union Sermon. 15 

CHRISTT & WHUE'S SOEO BOOKS. 



Christy and Wood'e Coaa- 

plete Song Book 10 

Melodeon Song Book 10 

Plantation Melodiee.»....10 
Ethleptan Bong Book.... JO 



Bercaader'e Song Book. . .10 

Bndwoith*e Bongs .10 

Christy end White's Com- 

geU Ethiopian Mclo- 
ee. Cloth. 5100 



20 



eOOB BOOKS at 78 CEITB EACH. 

BeaiBieftaBaaa'sPartjeaA ether Ballades '3 

Bane Braitmana In Chareh, vftli Other Nev Ballads. • * 

Haas BreitmaanabotttlViwB.aad other Ballads '> 

Popping the (^estSoui or. The Belle of the BalL. ....••« 5 
The Brigandi or DeoMB of North. By Tlctor Ba^tt, . 75 
The IriJk Sketch Book. By Wttllaak. Thackeray... 75 

LeytoaHaU. By Mark Lcmea »• ?> 

Eirie's Married LUh. By Mrs. Daalela ^< 

Boaaokei or, Where lev topi a f B/C. H.WUey......^> 

The Crock of Gold. By Mariia Farouhar Tapper ?> 

' "^ Martla Faniahar^ 



The Twins and Heart. ' By Martla Fan|aharT^a»er . .75 
Med Musgravei or MostUnftittaBaleMaalathcWorid -5 



apDcr. 

•Wori< 

The Red^adlaae of NevlooodlBad. Illasttated. '-i 

Webster's and Hayae'eSpeecbes la Baalj t« CoL Feoec 'I 

TheBeaatlfuIMna 75, WMiehall rj 

BaadlttlofthePxalile....75l My etc rice of Tkree Cities '% 

Tom Baeqnei. 751 Pau l Peri wtakle.... 'J 

Belathlel.by Croly..*....75| Qeaevia. ... ... ...•...•..••'' 5 

Coriaae, or Italy 75' KothJagtofiay *> 

Aristocracy 75, Father CleaaBt,el«lh....ri 

InqalsitloalaSpala 75i do._ paper... '« 



FUrtatkmela AaenBa....75| Meiff'e Uito,Va.«>t elo. :i 

The Coquette 7.^ New HopeierRcecue... ."S 

Ltveeof U. 8. Ofaat and Colike. Paper 75 eU^ elot^i 5 ••» 
Life of Gea. P. H. Sheridan. Cloth SlM\ T^j*r 7> eta. 
Life of Preet. Andrew Johnsea. Clott 51 1 1«nrr 75 rta. 
Uves of B^rmoar and Bialr. Fiper 10 ets. t cloth 75 cu. 

eOOB BOOKS at 60 CEHTS EiLCH. 

TheW< 



ithor. 



la Red. By a noted 
Twelve Months of Matrimony. Bt Emille F. Carles 



Admlrars Daaghicr...... 

The Emlgraat S^dra... 
TheOn*han Sister*...^. 
Greatest Plague of Life 

TheTwoLcTen 

Fortaae Hunter. ..•».... 
CUflcNrdand the Aetreas. 



•4> 




I. By 
Metrli 

Leah, the Forsaksa 50 

The Moakj^y Lewis..... 50 
Diary of a Fhyslelaa«....50 

Ella Btratferd 50 

Josephine........ •....*•. .50 

Bobcrt Oaklaads.. 50 

Abednego, Money Lender 50 , 

FemalcLirel]iNevTork.''0 Tralnli Union 8 

Agnee Grey 50 B<onttsh 

Bell Brandon. 50 AlUeford 

BeauUftil French Qlrl....50 ! TlcUma 

BioretoB Hall.. .«•.•... ...50 i « lo.et ................. 

Jenny Ambroee aO' Llftof Gea.McClellaa. 

The Orohaas and Caleb Field. By Mrs.Ollphant... 
Byaa's Mysteries of Love, Cowits hip .and Mj 
Trial, Lin aad EzeenUoa of An*on Probst—. 
Father Tom and the Pope. Cloth 75 1 or la i 
Ladiea* aad Gcntlcmca's Selcace of Etiquette 
Lardacr^ Oae Thousand T«n T»M«»r» "V* orth KnAw''> r . 
Trial of the Assassins and ConsnlnMors for tHe Muruer 

of Abraham Lincoln. Cloth ^''.tOi or loraper 50 

The Great Inipeachmont andTiialofFresi<' cot Andrew 

Johnson. Fine Cloth Edition 51.^1 or in pa^r.* SO 

GOOD BOOKS at 26 CEHTS SACK 

By 



t4 



, ) 



• > 
:4 



Mysteries of a Coamki..t5 

The Deformed 25 

Two Prima Doaaas 25 

Mysterious Marriage. 25 

Jack Dovnlng'B Lett«n..S5 

Boss WarrinfrtoB 85 

Charles Bansford 25 

Abbey of Innlamoyle 15 

01iddoB*s Ancient Egypt.25 
Lite of Bishop IIuehes...2S 
Lift of General Butler... .25 
Aant Margaret's Tronble. ByChas.])ickCBS*DaughU7 

Madison's Exposition of Odd Fellowship 

Caovlsoa's Complete Farrier, or Horse Doctor 

Knowlson's Complete Cow or Cattle Doctor. 

The Compute l^ltchen and Fruit Gardener 

Hm Complete Florist and Flower Qardeaer. 

GOOD BOOKS at $L00 EACH. 



nie Woman la Grey. 

Mre.Qaskcll 

Myiteries of Bedlam. . . . 
Book of Ghost Storie • 

The Iron Cross. ......••., 

The Ladies* Etiquette.. . 
Phlll n In Search of a w L5t 

NoMeEEAB'l 

Bide Shots. 

Life of G^acral Mev!c . 

G. F. Train A the fe\i xs* 



•1 

< 



15 

rs 

31 



Adventures of Doa QnUole aad Baacho Psaaa. 51 fo 

Wkitefriars t or. the Days of Charles the Second.. . . . 1 iO 
Petersons* Complete Cola Book, with fa»«lai]lee of 
all the Cotas in the World, and U. S. Mint valae.. 1 0» 

Income Tftz List of BceldentsofPhlladcUhla. I tO 

Southern Life 1 00 1 Gen. Seott's PortralL. 1 > 

TlMigama, a Foeai 1 00 1 Bcnry CUy'ti Porttalt. 1 uO 

FBAHK FOBSESTEB'S BOOK. 

Fkank Forrester's S|iortiDg Scenes and Chaiacters. With 
aunMronslIlustraiioaabyllarley. Two toIs. cloth, j(i.jia 

WXITAET AHB ABXY BOOKS. 

U.S. Light InfaatiyDrilLtf i Ellsworth's Souave Drill.25 

U. B. Government Infaa- I I'he Soldi r*sl.'unipaiilun SS 

Uy aad Rifle Taetks... tf 1 The Soldier's Gulds.....jJ 

LECTUBSS AHB OXHEB BOOKS. 

Berg's A a s w e r- v> 
AiehbbhopUughee... 15 

Trala aad Uugbes. m 

Tralaoa Slavery. ••••,.. n 

"" * r U 



Odd Fellowihip Exposed.IS , Ae. 
Sons of Malta ExpcNWd ... IS 
Lift of BcT. John MalLt.15 
Dr. Berg oa Jesulta. IS 



Arthur's Beoelpto ftr P w se t rin g Fralu, 1 e 

CUBVED-FOIHT SXEKL SEHS. 

Maffaam Boaum Pea perdoaea, .75 1 pergroM, S^M 

These Peas are lecomneaded to aU,helaff prcftrrvd t« 
lbaoldftsUoaedqBiUpea,ftreisy«illtaif. ^Dylheab 



BubMribe to PotorsoasP CMiaterftit ItotMtor toA VbUmbI Baak Vote List, aTitaabU Wnilimi 
jonniaL PtiM tL50 a Tou. Addnts X. B. PotanoA ft Brotiwn. FUladAlsbiA. Pa. 



THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE UBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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